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vol..  I. 
In  the  last  line  page  59,  for  "  scatteerd"  read  scattered. 

In  the  17th  line  from  the  top  of  page  131,  for  "  much  simplicity"  read  much  of  the 
simplicity. 

\0h.   II. 

In  the  3rd  line  from  the  top  of  page  33  insert  the  word  uith  after  the  word 

remonstrated. 
In  the  17th  line  from  the  top  of  page  35,  for  "  attributed  the  whole  series  to  him" 

read  supposed  the  whole  series  to  be  addressed  to  him. 
In  the  last  line  but  one  on  page  91,  for  "after"  read  in. 
In  the  ninth  line  of  the  first  sonnet  on  page  134,  for  "  nor"  read  or. 
In  the  3rd  line  of  3rd  stanza  page  185,  for  "  rebels"  read  revels. 
In  the  7th  line  of  the  second  sonnet  on  page  188,  for  "  like"  read  on. 
In  the  foot-note  page  223,  for  "  character"  read  characters,  and  for  "  his" rezd  their. 


SHAKESPEARE'S  SONNETS. 


[on    their  poetical    merits,  and  on  the  question  of  to 
whom   are  they  addressed*  ?] 

At  a  time  when  our  elder  poets  are  so  much  studied,  and 
SO  justly  admired,  it  seems  not  a  little  extraordinary  that  the 
Sonnets  of  the  immortal  Shakespeare  should  be  almost  utterly 
neglected.  When  alluded  to,  as  they  rarely  are,  by  modern  cri- 
tics, it  is  generally  to  echo  the  flippant  insolence  of  Steevens, 
who  asserted  that  nothing  short  of  the  strongest  act  of  parlia- 
ment could  enlist  readers  into  their  service.  We  know,  however, 
that  in  Shakespeare's  life-time,  these  "  sugred  sonnets,"  as  Meres 
quaintly  calls  them,  were  in  great  esteem,  and  were  for  a  long 
while  far  better  known  than  many  of  the  Plays,  which  fell  into 
comparative  disrepute  for  some  time  before  the  author's  death, 
and  were  not  published  in  a  collected  form  until  several  years  after. 
Only  eleven  of  the  Dramas  were  printed  during  the  Poet's  life. 
Shakespeare  died  (on  his  birth-day,  April  23,)  in  1G16.  The  first 
complete  edition  was  printed  in  1623,  and  was  the  joint  specula- 
tion of  four  booksellers  ;  a  circumstance  from  which  Malone  in- 
fers, that  no  single  publisher  was  at  the  time  willing  to  risk  his 
money  on  an  entire  collection  of  the  plays. 
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•  "  An  almost  impenetrable  darkness  rests  on  the  question,  and  no  effort  has 
hitherto,  in  the  smallest  degree,  tended  to  disperse  the  gloom." — Drake. 
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A  bookseller  of  the  name  of  Jaggard  did  not  hesitate  to  publish 
on  his  own  account,  in  1599,  the  sonnets  which  appear  under  the 
title  of  "  The  Passionate  Pilgrim,"  even  in  defiance  of  the  author, 
or  at  all  events  without  consulting  his  wishes.  The  collection 
was  so  inaccurate  and  naade  with  so  little  care,  that  Marlowe's 
madrigal,  "  Come  live  with  me,  &c."  was  included  in  it  as  the 
production  of  Shakespeare.  The  unpopularity  of  Shakespeare's 
dramatic  works,  during  even  the  greater  part  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, is  another  illustration,  to  be  added  to  a  thousand  others, 
of  the  capriciousness  of  the  public  taste.  In  one  hundred  years 
were  published  only  four  editions  of  his  plays,  and  now  perhaps, 
next  to  the  Bible,  the  exclusive  copyright  of  these  works  would 
be  more  valuable  than  that  of  any  other  publication  that  has  yet 
appeared. 

When  we  reflect  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  plays  have 
been  subjected  to  the  fickleness  of  the  public  mind,  we  ought 
perhaps  to  be  less  surprised  at  the  fate  of  the  Sonnets.  There 
are  also  certain  considerations  connected  with  the  latter,  which 
may  render  their  present  unpopularity  a  mystery  of  more  easy 
solution. 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  recollect  the  equivocal  nature  of 
their  subject,  and  secondly,  the  unpopular  character  of  the  sonnet 
as  a  peculiar  form  of  verse.  It  is  true,  that  at  the  time  of  their 
original  publication,  the  sonnet  was  a  fashionable  species  of  com- 
position, but  it  forced  its  way  into  notice  rather  from  the  great 
reputation  of  its  cultivators,  than  from  its  own  actual  adaptation 
to  the  general  taste. 

Another  cause  of  their  neglect  may  be  discovered  in  the  en- 
mitv  of  Steevens,  whose  arrogant  and  tasteless  criticisms  have 
had  a  strange  influence  over  succeeding  commentators.  Alexander 
Chalmers  observes,  that  "  it  is  perhaps  necessary  that  some  notice 
should  be  taken  of  Shakespeare's  poems,  in  an  account  of  his  life 
and  writings,   although  they  have  never"   (which  is  not  true) 
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"been  favorites  with  the  pubhc;"  but  all  he  ventures  to  add  on 
so  insignificant  and  unworthy  a  subject  is,  that  the  peremptory 
decision  of  Mr.  Steevens,  on  the  merits  of  these  poems,  severe  as 
it  is,  only  amounts  to  the  general  conclusion  of  modern  critics ! 
He  has  also  the  audacity  to  pretend,  that  it  is  necessary  to  offer 
some  apology  for  inserting  the  poems  of  William  Shakespeare 
in  bis  voluminous  collection  of  the  British  Poets !  He  is  bold 
enough  to  assert  that  there  are  "  scattered  beauties"  in  the  sonnets, 
"  enough,  it  is  hoped,  to  justify  their  admission"  into  the  same  col- 
lection, in  which  Gorbet,  Turbeville,  Pitt,  Yalden,  Hughes,  Duke, 
King,  Sprat,  Walsh  and  Pomfret,  have  each  an  honorable  place ! 

In  most  of  the  critical  and  biographical  notices  of  Shakespeare, 
a  contemptuous  silence  is  observed  on  the  subject  of  the  sonnets ; 
and  indeed  the  mass  of  readers,  at  the  present  day,  are  not 
even  aware  that  Shakespeare  is  the  author  of  a  volume  of 
Miscellaneous  Poems.  Wordsworth,  in  one  of  his  prefaces  to 
his  own  poems,  (published  in  1815,)  announces  it  as  an  interesting 
fact,  that  such  a  work  is  extant,  and  that  it  is  every  way  worthy 
of  the  illustrious  Shakespeare.  Dr.  Drake,  however,  is  the  only 
writer  who  has  taken  up  the  subject  with  the  enthusiasm  which 
every  thing  connected  with  that  glorious  name  is  so  well  calcu- 
lated to  awaken.  His  indefatigable  industry,  and  the  genuine  love 
of  literature,  wliich  he  on  all  occasions  exhibits,  excite  the  respect 
and  sympathy  of  every  generous  mind.  He  has  contributed 
more  than  any  other  critic  with  whom  I  am  acquainted  to  revive 
these  unjustly  neglected  poems. 

A  regret  has  often  been  expressed  that  we  have  little  beyond 
a  collection  of  barren  dates  in  what  is  called  the  Life  of  Shakes- 
peare. Now,  I  conceive,  and  in  this  opinion  I  do  not  stand 
alone,  that  if  any  new  hght  is  to  be  thrown  on  Shakespeare's  life 
and  character,  it  must  result  from  a  careful  and  profound  study 
of  these  Sonnets.  Frederic  Schlegel  has  observed,  that  it  is  in 
these  pieces  that  we  are  first  introduced  to  a  personal  knowledge 
B   2 
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of  the  great  poet  and  his  feehngs.  "-When  he  wrote  sonnets," 
he  observes,  "  it  seems  as  if  he  had  considered  himself  as  more  of 
a  poet  than  when  he  wrote  plays  ;  he  was  the  manager  of  a  thea- 
tre, and  he  viewed  the  drama  as  his  business ;  on  it  he  exerted 
all  his  intellect  and  power ;  but  when  he  had  feelings  intense 
and  secret  to  express,  he  had  recourse  to  a  form  of  writing,  with 
which  his  habits  had  rendered  him  familiar.  It  is  strange  but 
delightful  to  scrutinize,  in  these  short  effusions,  the  character  of 
Shakespeare.  For  the  right  understanding  of  even  his  dramatic 
works,  these  lyrics  are  of  the  greatest  importance ;  they  show  us, 
that  in  his  dramas  he  very  seldom  speaks  according  to  his  own 
thoughts  or  feelings,  but  according  to  his  knowledge."  This  is 
also  the  opinion  of  his  celebrated  brother  Augustus  William 
Schlegel,  and  I  take  up  a  strong  position  when  I  shelter  myself 
under  such  authorities*.  Mr.  Thomas  Campbell,  however,  has 
expressed  his  surprise  that  the  last  mentioned  critic,  "  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  and  acute  spirits  of  the  age,"  should  have  made 
this  "  erroneous  over-estimate  of  the  light  derivable  from  these 
poems  respecting  the  poet's  history."  He  contends  that  the 
facts  attested  by  the  sonnets  "  can  be  held  in  a  nut-shell;"  that 
they  do  not  unequivocally  paint  the  actual  situation  of  the  poet, 
nor  make  us  acquainted  with  his  passions ;  nor  contain  any 
confession  of  the  most  remarkable  errors  of  his  youthful  years. 
He  does  not  deny  that  some  slight  hints  of  a  personal  nature  may 
be  gathered  from  a  careful  perusal,  but  he  considers  these  to  be 
grossly  exaggerated  by  the  German  critic. 

*  "  It  betrayed  an  extraordinary  deficiency  of  critical  acumen  in  the  com- 
mentators on  Shakespeare,  that  none  of  them,  as  far  as  we  know,  have  ever 
thought  of  availing  themselves  of  his  Sonnets  for  tracing  the  circumstances  of 
his  life.  These  sonnets  paint  most  unequivocally  the  actual  situation  and 
sentiments  of  the  Poet ;  they  enable  us  to  become  acquainted  with  the  passions 
of  the  man  ;  they  even  contain  the  most  remarkable  confessions  of  his  youthful 
errors."  Lectnres  on  Dramatic  Literature,  h;/  Augustus  William  Schlegel-  The 
remarks  of  Frederic  Schlegel,  are  extracted  from  his  Lectures  on  the  History  of 
Literature,  Ancient  and  Modern. 
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Malone  and  Dr.  Drake,  are  of  opinion  that  the  sonnets  of 
Daniel  were  the  prototype  of  Shakespeare's ;  andt  hough  their 
observations  on  this  subject  are  not  without  weight,  I  am  indined 
to  think  that  Shakespeare  had  studied  all  the  sonnet  compositions 
of  his  predecessors,  without  constructing  his  own  after  any  par- 
ticular standard.  Daniel's  system  is  not  peculiar  to  himself;  there 
were  other  writers,  both  before  and  after  him,  who  adopted  the 
same  form.  As  to  his  turn  of  expression,  though  in  some  respects 
similar  to  Shakespeare's,  it  is  not  more  so  than  that  of  his  other 
contemporaries.  It  was  the  diction  and  idiom  of  the  age. 
Shakespeare  not  being  an  Italian  scholar,  and  not  therefore 
acquainted  with  the  strict  models,  chose  the  system  that  was  most 
popular  at  the  time,  and  which  was  certainly  the  most  easy 
to  construct,  and  perhaps  the  most  agreeable  to  his  own  ear. 
That  the  form  of  three  elegiac  quatrains,  concluding  with  a  cou- 
plet, is  infinitely  less  difficult  than  the  Petrarchan  sonnet,  and  is 
capable  of  being  rendered  highly  musical  and  agreeable  in  skilful 
hands,  no  critic  would  be  willing  to  dispute  ;  but  it  is  not  entitled 
to  the  name  of  sonnet.  In  the  legitimate  sonnet,  the  first  eight 
lines  should  have  but  two  rhymes,  and  the  concluding  six  lines 
should  have  either  two  or  three  rhymes  arranged  alternately. 
Shakespeare's  fourteen-line  effusions  are  very  exquisite  little 
poems,  but  they  are  not  sonnets,  and  I  only  call  them  such  to 
distinguish  them  from  his  longer  pieces,  and  because  thev  are 
generally  recognized  by  that  title. 

Some  writers  have  a  ridiculous  habit  of  calling  every  short 
poem  a  sonnet,  without  reference  to  its  precise  number  of  lines 
or  its  general  constniction.  They  might  just  as  well  call  a  didac- 
tic poem  an  ode ;  a  blank-verse  poem  a  song  ;  or  an  elegy  an 
epigram.  It  is  uncritical  and  injudicious  to  confound  the  differ- 
ent orders  of  verse  by  inappropriate  titles. 

IVlany  people  disapprove  entirely  of  the  system  of  the  sonnet 
as  too  arbitrary  and  confined,  and  compare  it  to  the  bed  of  Pro- 
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crustcs*,  which  the  hmbs  of  the  victims  laid  thereon  were  made 
to  fit  by  being  either  stretched  or  amputated,  as  the  case  required. 
Thev  object  to  its  being  hmited  to  a  precise  number  of  lines  ;  as 
if  the  same  objection  might  not  be  made  to  every  other  form 
of  verse.  The  sonnet  is  one  stanza  of  fourteen  lines,  as  the 
Spenserian  measure  is  one  stanza  of  nine  lines.  Some  poems 
have  been  constructed  entirely  of  sonnet-stanzasf.  Though  the 
Spenserian  stanza  is  much  shorter,  it  is  generally  complete  in  itself, 
and  the  sound  and  sense  are  wound  up  together  by  the  concluding 
Alexandrine,  in  a  way  that  fully  satisfies  both  the  ear  and  the 
mind.  Even  in  eight  and  four  line  stanzas  there  is  usually  a 
certain  unity  and  completeness  both  of  thought  and  music.  These 
laws  of  verse  are  not  arbitrary  or  casual,  but  depend  on  certain 
fixed  principles,  discovered  by  the  intuitive  taste  and  discrimina- 
tion of  genius.  Capel  LofFt  has  ingeniously  insisted  on  the  per- 
fection of  the  sonnet  construction,  and  its  analogy  to  music  ;  and 
has  remarked  that  it  is  somewhat  curious  that  the  two  Guidi  or 
Guittonni,  both  of  Arrezzo,  the  birth-place  of  Petrarch,  were  the 
fathers,  the  one  of  the  sonnet,  and  the  other  of  the  modern 
system  of  vau^icdii  notation  and  solmization.  lie  has  proved,  at  least 
to  my  satisfaction,  that  the  sonnet  is  as  complete  and  beautiful 
a  form  of  verse  as  any  that  has  been  yet  invented.  I  of  course 
allude  to  the  strict  Petrarchan  or  Guidonian  sonnet.  The  little 
poems  of  Bowles  and  Charlotte  Smith  are  merely  elegiac  four  line 
stanzas,  with  a  concluding  couplet ;  and  though  very  pretty  and 
pleasing  compositions,  possess  not  the  charm  which  they  would 
have  acquired  by  a  more  rigid  adherence  to  the  Italian  model. 
Of  later  years  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  Italian  hterature 

*  It  was  Ben  Jonson  who  first  made  use  of  this  dow  stale  comparison ; 
"  He  cursed  Petrarch  for  redacting  verses  into  sonnets,  which  he  said  was  like 
that  tyrant's  bed,  where  some  who  were  too  short  were  racked,  others  too  long 
cut  short."  ]')Ut  iJen  Jensen's  taste  was  not  iiilallible.  According  to  Drum- 
mond's  report  of  his  conversations  "  Spenser's  stanzas  pleased  him  not,  nor  his 
matter,"  wliile,  "  for  some  tilings,  he  esteemed  Loune  the  first  poet  in  the  world." 
t  Spenser's  "  Ruiues  of  Rome,"  and  "  Visions  of  Petrarch,"  &c.  are  examples. 
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has  opened  the  eyes  of  our  poets  to  tlie  superior  beauty  of  the 
legitimate  construction.  The  true  ItaHan  sonnet  is  a  kibyrinth 
of  sweet  sounds.  It  has  all  the  variety  of  blank-verse,  with  the 
additional  charm  of  rhyme.  There  is  no  precise  limit  to  the 
number  or  position  of  the  pauses,  and  the  lines  may  so  run  over 
into  each  other,  that  the  cloying  effect  of  a  too  frequent  and 
palpable  recurrence  of  the  same  terminations  need  never  be 
experienced,  if  the  poet  turn  his  skill  and  taste  to  a  proper 
account.  The  sonnet  is  not  adapted  to  all  subjects,  but  to  those 
only  which  may  be  treated  in  a  small  compass.  A  single  senti- 
ment or  principle  may  be  expressed  or  illustrated  within  its 
narrow  limits  with  exquisite  and  powerful  effect,  but  it  is  not 
adapted  for  continuous  feeling  or  complex  thought.  Pastorini's 
celebrated  sonnet  to  Genoa,  and  the  equally  celebrated  sonnet  to 
Italy,  by  Filicaja,  are  examples  of  the  capability  of  the  sonnet  to 
give  effect  to  a  single  burst  of  feeling  or  to  one  pervading  idea, 
suggested  by  a  single  scene,  or  circumstance.  Wordsworth,  who 
is  the  most  legitimate  and  by  far  the  finest  sonnet-writer  in  the 
English  language,  since  Milton,  has  produced  several  perfect 
specimens  of  the  force  and  unity  of  this  species  of  composition. 
I  content  myself  with  adducing  one  beautiful  example. 
SONNET. 

COMPOSED    ON    WESTMINSTER    BRIDGE. 

Earth  has  not  any  thing  to  show  more  fair : 
Dull  would  he  be  of  soul  who  could  pass  by 
A  sight  so  touching  in  its  majesty  ; 
This  city  now  doth  like  a  guiiiiful  wear 
The  beauty  of  the  morning;  siltnt,  bare, 
Ships,  towers,  domes,  theatres,  and  temples  lie 
Open  unto  the  tields  and  to  the  sky  ; 
All  bright  and  glittering  in  the  smokeless  air. 
Never  did  sun  more  beautifully  steep 
In  his  first  splendour,  valley,  rock,  or  hill; 
Ke'er  saw  I,  never  felt,  a  calm  so  deep ! 
The  river  glideth  at  his  own  sweet  will ; 
Dear  God!  the  very  houses  seem  asleep, 
And  all  that  mightj/  heart  is  Ij/ing  still! 
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The  reader  feels  as  this  fine  sonnet  is  wound  up  with  the 
subliine  concluding  image,  that  there  is  no  want  of  an  additional 
line  or  an  additional  illustration.  Both  the  ear  and  mind  are 
satisfied.  The  music  of  thought  and  the  music  of  verse  are 
exquisitely  blended,  and  seem  to  arrive  together  at  a  natural 
termination.  It  reminds  me  of  the  Portuguese  aphorism,  that 
the  sonnet  ought  to  be  shut  with  a  golden  key.  The  Italians 
sav  that  it  should  be  a  body  of  sweetness  with  a  sting,  by  which 
they  do  not  mean  that  its  tenderness  or  beauty  should  merge 
into  an  actual  epigram,  but  that  it  should  end  with  point  and 
spirit.  When  a  sonnet  fails  to  exhibit  a  unity  and  finish,  it  is 
the  fault  of  the  artist.  The  question  put  by  George  Steevens,  in 
allusion  to  Shakespeare's  sonnets  of  "what  have  truth  and  nature 
to  do  with  sonnets  ?"  is  scarcely  worthy  of  an  answer.  Truth 
and  nature  are  not  confined  to  any  particular  form  of  verse, 
and  may  be  as  well  embodied  in  the  14-line  stanza  as  in  any 
other ;  they  depend  on  the  poet's  genius,  and  not  on  his  choice 
of  metre. 

It  is  true  that  the  sonnet  imposes  many  peculiar  difficulties  on 
the  poet,  but  it  is  his  glory  to  overcome  them ;  and  we  do  not 
find  that  bad  sonnets  necessarily  contain  more  nonsense  than 
14  lines  of  bad  blank  verse*. 


*  In  the  notice  of  Robert  Walpole's  poetical  translations  from  the  Greek, 
Spanish,  and  Italian,  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  (1805)  it  is  observed  that  "  This 
species  of  composition  has  been  called  by  an  excellent  writer,  the  most  exquisite 
jewel  of  the  Muses.  With  us  it  has  never  been  completely  naturalised.  Milton 
and  Gray,  who  have  cultivated  it  with  most  success,  botli  drank  from  the  sweet 
streams  of  Italy,  where  a  single  sonnet  can  give  immortality  to  its  author,  while 
the  longer  poems  of  liis  contemporaries  are  buried  in  oblivion."  In  adding  that  the 
strict  laws  of  the  sonnet  ought  not  to  be  departed  from,  the  reviewer  remarks, 
"  Gray  has  observed  (hem  scriipuloushj."  I  cannot  understand  this  prominent 
notice  of  Gray  as  a  sonnet-writer.  He  wrote  only  one,  and  even  that  is  omitted  in 
Chalraer's  collection!  Though  a  very  good  sonnet,  its  excellence  is  by  no  means 
extraordinary.  Milton's  sonnets  are  unquestionably  the  best  in  our  language, 
and  possess  a  severe  dignity  that  may  be  referred  to  as  a  triumphant  disproof  of 
the  vulgar  notion,  that  this  form  of  verse  is  necessarily  confined  to  ingenious 
conceits  or  maudlin  sentiment. 
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But  it  is  time  to  draw  the  reader's  especial  attention  to  the 
sonnets  (for  such  I  must  call  them)  of  Shakespeare.  If  I  regret 
their  defects  as  sonnets,  the  truly  Shakesperian  beauties,  with 
which  they  are  so  profusely  sprinkled,  make  me  delight  in  them 
as  poems,  without  any  reference  to  their  peculiar  class  or  con- 
struction. I  shall  commence  with  pointing  out  what  I  conceive 
to  be  specimens  of  their  poetical  merit,  and  shall  afterwards 
proceed  to  offer  some  observations  upon  the  difficult  question  of 
to  whom  are  they  addressed,  which  seems  to  have  turned  the  heads 
of  some  of  the  poet's  commentators. 

Mr.  Steevens  has  asserted,  that  "  the  sonnets  are  composed  in  the 
highest  strain  of  affectation,  pedantry,  circumlocution  and  nonsense." 
Now  I  shall  endeavour  to  make  the  reader  acquainted  with  the 
real  nature  of  the  poetry  thus  spoken  of,  and  then  leave  him  to 
his  indignation  and  astonishment  at  such  critical  blasphemy  in 
one  who  set  himself  up  as  a  commentator  on  Shakespeare  and  a 
pretender  to  taste.  Leigh  Hunt  has  well  described  Steevens  as 
"  an  acute  observer  up  to  a  certain  point,  but  who  could  write 
like  an  idiot  when  he  got  beyond  it."  As  the  chief  merit  of 
Shakespeare's  fourteen-line  stanzas  does  not  consist  in  their 
continuity  or  completeness,  but  in  the  freshness,  force,  beauty 
and  abundance  of  the  thoughts  and  images,  I  shall  not  con- 
fine my  extracts  to  entire  sonnets,  but  give  occasionally  such 
detached  lines  and  short  passages  as  seem  most  remarkable, 
and  may  be  most  easily  separated  from  the  context.  I  com- 
mence, however,  with  a  complete  poem,  in  which  the  writer 
persuades  his  friend  to  marrv. 

"  When  forty  winters  shall  besiege  thy  brow, 

And  dig  deep  trenches  in  thy  beauty's  field, 

Thy  youth's  proud  livery,  so  gazed  on  now , 

Will  be  a  tattered  weed  of  small  worth  held. 

Then  being  asked  where  all  thy  beauty  lies, 

^Vhere  all  the  treasure  of  U)y  lusty  days; 

To  say  within  thine  own  deep  sunken  eyes. 

Were  an  all-eating  shame  and  thriftless  praise. 
c 
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How  much  more  praise  deserved  Uiy  beauty's  use, 
If  thou  couldst  answer — '  This  fair  child  of  mine 
Shall  sum  my  count,  and  make  my  old  excuse — ' 
Proving  his  beauty  by  succession  thine. 
Tliis  were  to  be  new-made  when  thou  art  old, 
And  see  thy  blood  warm  when  thou  feel'st  it  cold." 

The  following  lines,  in  which  the  same  subject  is  continued, 
contain  one  of  those  vivid  images  that  are  flashed  from  the  fancy 
of  the  genuine  poet  only. 

"  Thou  art  thy  mother's  glass,  and  she  in  thee 
Calls  back  the  lovely  April  of  her  prime  : 
So  thou  through  windows  of  thine  age  shall  see, 
Despite  of  wrinkles,  this  thy  golden  time." 

The  ensuing  extract  has  also  much  beauty  : 

"  Those  hours,  that  with  gentle  work  did  frame 
The  lovely  face  where  every  eye  doth  dwell, 
Will  play  tiie  tyrant  to  the  very  same, 
And  that  unfair  which  fairly  doth  excel  ; 
For  never-resting  Time  leads  summer  on 
To  hideous  winter." 

Where  in  any  modern  poem  may  we  look  for  such  a  descrip- 
tion of  sun-rise  as  the  following  ?  There  is  a  freshness  of 
imagery,  a  masculine  simplicity  and  strength  of  diction,  and  a 
noble  freedom  of  versification,  in  this  passage,  that  could  hardly 
be  over-praised. 

"  Lo,  in  the  orient  when  the  gracious  light 
Lifts  up  his  burning  head,  each  under  eye 
Doth  homage  to  liis  new-appearing  sight, 
Serving  with  looks  his  sacred  majesty ; 
And  having  climbed  the  steep-uj)  heavenly  hill, 
Resembling  strong  youth  in  his  middle  age, 
Yet  mortal  looks  adore  his  beauty  still 
Attending  on  his  golden  pilgrimage." 

Scarcely  less  beautiful  are  the  following  hues  : 

"  When  I  do  count  the  clock  that  tells  the  time. 
And  see  the  brave  day  sunk  in  hideous  night ; 
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When  I  behold  the  violet  past  prime, 
And  sable  curls  all  silvered  o'er  with  white ; 
When  lofty  trees  I  see  barren  of  leaves 
Wliich  erst  from  heat  did  canopy  the  herd, 
And  summer's  green  all  girded  up  in  sheaves, 
Borne  on  the  bier,  with  white  and  bristly  beard ; 
Then  of  thy  beauty  do  I  question  make — 
That  .thou  among  the  wastes  of  time  must  go  !" 

There  is  a  tenderness  of  feeling  in  the  following  sonnet,  that 
must  touch  the  coldest  reader. 

"  That  time  of  year  thou  may'st  in  me  behold 
When  yellow  leaves,  or  none,  or  few,  do  hang, 
Upon  those  boughs  that  shake  against  the  cold 
Bare  ruined  choirs,  where  late  the  sweet  birds  sang. 
In  me  thou  seest  the  twilight  of  such  day 
As  after  sunset  fadetli  in  the  west, 
Which  by  and  by  black  night  doth  take  away, 
Death's  second  self,  that  seals  up  all  in  rest. 
In  me  thou  seest  the  glowing  of  such  fire. 
That  on  the  ashes  of  his  youth  doth  lie, 
As  the  death-bed  whereon  it  doth  expire, 
Consumed  with  that  whicii  it  was  nourished  by. 
This  thou  perceiv'st,  which  makes  thy  love  more  strong. 
To  love  that  well,  which  thou  must  leave  e'er  long." 

There  is  much  grace  and  ingenuity  in  the  following  apology 
for  his  long  silence.     The  line  in  Italics  is  truly  exquisite. 

''  My  love  is  strengthened,  though  more  weak  in  seeming, 
I  love  not  less,  though  less  the  show  appear : 
That  love  is  mercliandi/.ed,  whose  rich  esteeming 
The  owner's  tongue  doth  publish  every  where. 
Our  love  was  new,  and  then  but  in  its  spring. 
When  I  was  wont  to  greet  it  with  my  lays  ; 
As  Philomel  in  summer's  front  doth  sing, 
And  stops  his  pipe  in  growth  of  riper  days. 
Not  that  the  summer  is  less  pleasant  now 
Tlian  when  Iter  mournJ'uL  lii/mns  did  hush  the  7iight, 
But  that  wild  music  burthens  every  bough. 
And  sweets  grown  common  lose  their  dear  delight. 
Therefore,  like  her,  I  sometimes  hold  my  tongue, 
Because  I  would  not  dull  you  with  my  song.'' 

c  2 
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The  imagery  and  the  harmony  of  the  first  two  lines  of  the 
sonnet  to  Time  are  almost  perfect. 

TO    TIME. 

"  Oh !  carve  not  with  tliine  hours  my  love's  fair  brow, 
Nor  draw  no  hnes  there  with  thine  antique  pen." 

The  pathos  and  melody  of  the  ensuing  sonnet  will  be  imme- 
diately acknowledged  by  every  reader  of  taste  and  sensibility. 

"  No  longer  mourn  for  me  wlien  I  am  dead, 
Then  you  shall  liear  the  sullen  surly  bell 
Give  warning  to  the  world  that  I  am  fled 
From  this  vile  world,  with  vilest  worms  to  dwell ; 
Nay  if  you  read  this  line,  remember  not 
The  liand  that  writ  it ;  for  I  love  you  so, 
That  I  in  your  sweet  thoughts  would  be  forgot. 
If  thinking  on  me  then  should  make  you  woe. 

0  if  (I  say)  you  look  upon  this  verse, 
When  I  perhaps  compounded  am  with  clay. 
Do  not  so  much  as  my  poor  name  rehearse  ; 
But  let  your  love  e'en  with  my  life  decay  : 

Lest  the  wise  world  should  look  into  your  moan, 
And  mock  you  with  me  after  I  am  gone.'' 

The  next  brief  extract,  in  which  the  poet  expresses  his  willing- 
ness to  bear  all  the  blame  of  his  forced  separation  from  his 
friend,  is  equally  touching.  There  is  great  force  in  the  line 
in  Italics, 

"  Knowing  thy  will, 

1  will  acquaintance  strangle,  and  look  strange  ; 
Be  absent  from  thy  walks  ;  and  on  my  tongue 
Thy  sweet  beloved  name  no  more  shall  dwell, 
Lest  I  (too  much  profane)  should  do  it  wrong, 
And  haply  of  our  old  acquaintance  tell." 

There  is  a  freshness  and  beauty  as  of  vernal  breezes  and  blue 
skies  in  the  first  half  of  the  following  sonnet. 

"  From  you  have  I  been  absent  in  the  spring, 
When  proud-pied  April,  dressed  in  all  his  trim. 
Hath  put  a  spirit  of  youth  in  every  thing 
'I'hat  heavy  Saturn  laughed  and  leaped  with  Iiim. 
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Yet  nor  the  lays  of  bird,  nor  the  sweet  smell 

Of  different  flowers  in  odour  and  in  hue. 

Could  make  me  any  summer's  story  tell, 

Or  from  their  ])roud  lap  pluck  them  where  they  grew  : 

Nor  did  I  wonder  at  the  lilies  white, 

Nor  praise  the  deep  vermilion  in  the  rose : 

They  were  but  sweet,  sweet  figures  of  delight, 

Drawn  after  you,  you  pattern  of  all  those  ; 

Yet  seemed  it  winter  still,  and,  you  away, 

As  with  your  shadow  I  with  these  did  play." 

The  following  is  a  fine  burst  of  poetry,  and  is  characterized  by 
that  easy  force  of  style,  and  exuberance  of  fancy,  and  that  almost 
miraculous  felicity  of  diction  which  seem  peculiar  to  this  mighty 
genius.  His  descriptions  of  morning  come  upon  us  like  the 
dawn  itself. 

"  Full  many  a  glorious  morning  have  I  seen 
Flatter  the  mountain  tops  with  sovereign  eye, 
Kissing  with  golden  face  ilie  meadows  green, 
Gilding  pale  streams  with  heavenly  alchemy." 

But  instead  of  particularising  in  this  way  the  various  gems 
in  these  sonnets,  I  will  now  heap  a  few  more  together,  and  let 
the  reader  make  his  own  comments  on  their  beauty. 

"  Like  as  the  waves  make  to  the  pebbled  shore, 
So  do  our  minutes  hasten  to  their  end." 

"  Great  princes'  favorites  their  fair  leaves  spread 
But  as  the  marigold  at  the  sun's  eye  : 
And  in  themselves  their  pride  lies  buried, 
For  at  a  frov.n  they  in  their  glory  die," 

"  So  flatter  I  the  sivurl-coniplcxioned  night." 

"  Thy  glass  will  show  thee  how  thy  beauties  wear. 
Thy  dial  how  thy  precious  minutes  waste  : 
The  vacant  leaves  thy  mind's  imprint  will  bear. 
And  of  this  book  this  learning  may'st  thou  taste, 
Tlie  wrinkles  which  thy  glass  will  truly  show, 
Of  inoulhid  graves  will  give  thee  memory  ; 
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Tliou  by  thy  dial's  shady  stealth  may'st  know 
Times  thievish  progress  to  eternity ^ 

"  Three  winters  cold 
Have  from  the  forests  shook  three  summers'  pride  ; 
Three  beauteous  springs  to  yellow  autumn  turned  ; 
In  process  of  the  seasons  iiave  I  seen, 
Three  April  perfumes  in  three  hot  Junes  bumed, 
Since  first  1  saw  you." — ■ 

"  And  truly  not  llie  morning  sun  of  heaven 
Better  becomes  the  grey  cheeks  of  the  East, 
Nor  that  full  star  that  ushers  in  the  even 
Doth  half  that  glory  to  the  sober  west, 
As  those  two  mourning  eyes  become  thy  face." 

"  O  call  not  me  to  justify  the  wrong. 

That  thy  unkindness  lays  upon  my  heart ; 

Wound  me  not  icith  thine  eye,  but  with  tiiy  tongue." 

"  Ah  !  do  not  when  my  heart  hath  'scaped  this  sorrow 
Come  in  the  rearward  of  a  conquered  woe." 

"  Did  not  the  heavenly  rhetoric  of  thine  eye, 

'Gainst  which  tiie  world  can  ne'er  hold  argument,"  &c. 

Those  persons  to  whom  I  may  have  the  good  fortune  to  intro- 
duce Shakespeare  as  a  sonnet-writer,  will  feel  no  little  surprise  at 
the  extreme  elegance  and  accuracy  of  his  verse.  There  is  an 
occasional  smartness,  terseness  and  antithesis  in  many  of  his 
poems,  that  people  are  apt  to  consider  peculiar  to  the  modems. 
There  is  a  bEdanced  harmony,  a  point  and  opposition,  in  the 
following  couplets,  that  have  not  been  excelled  by  Pope  or 
Darwin.    And  yet  they  were  written  upwards  of  two  centuries  ago  ! 

"  The  worth  of  that,  is  that  which  it  contains. 
And  that  is  this,  and  this  with  thee  remains. 

I  am  to  wait,  tJiough  waiting  so,  be  hell  ; 
Not  blame  your  pleasure,  be  it  ill  or  well. 
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For  sweetest  tilings  turn  sourest  by  their  deeds ; 
Lilies  that  fester,  smell  for  worse  than  weeds. 

For  we,  that  now  behold  these  present  days, 
Have  eyes  to  wonder,  but  lack  tongues  to  praise. 

But  thence  I  learn,  and  find  the  lesson  true, 
Drugs  poison  him,  that  so  feel  sick  of  you. 

Him  have  I  lost;  thou  hast  both  him  and  me; 
He  plays  the  whole,  and  yet  I  am  not  free. 

For  I  have  sworn  thee  fair;  more  perjured  I, 
To  swear,  against  the  truth,  so  foul  a  lie. 

Come  there  for  cure,  and  this  by  that  I  prove 
Love's  fire  heats  water,  water  cools  not  love. 

Blessed  are  you,  whose  worthiness  gives  scope 
Being  had,  to  triumph,  being  lacked,  to  hope." 

After  these  specimens,  to  which  I  could  add  a  thousand  others, 
Johnson's  talk  about  the  rude  state  of  English  versification 
before  the  time  of  Waller  and  Pope  is  worse  than  foolish.  It 
was  disgraceful  in  a  writer  who  set  himself  up  as  the  historian  of 
poetry  and  poets,  to  pass  over  the  age  of  Shakespeare  in  the  way 
he  has  done. 

I  have  as  yet  confined  myself  to  a  consideration  of  their 
poetical  merit,  but  though  I  do  not  propose  to  enter  fully  into 
the  question  at  present,  I  cannot  help  subjoining  a  few  passages 
to  support  Schlegel's  position,  that  much  of  the  poet's  personal 
historj'  and  private  feelings  is  revealed  in  these  condemned  and 
neglected  sonnets. 

The  following  lines  contain  an  affecting  allusion  to  his  profes- 
sion as  an  actor,  an  acknowledgment  of  his  follies,  which  he 
no  doubt  rightly  attributes  to  the  influence  of  his  unfortunate 
circumstances,  and  an  intimation  of  profound  repentance.  Pope 
has  observed  that  "  Shakespeare  was  obliged  to  please  the  lowest 
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of  the  people,  and  to  keep  the  worst  of  company."  Chalmers 
replies  to  ilm,  that  we  have  nothing  hut  Pope's  conjecture  on 
the  suhject.  Now,  if  Chalmers  had  only  judged  for  himself,  and 
had  not  turned  from  Shakespeare's  poems  with  disdain,  because 
they  were  not  good  enough  for  Mr.  Steevens*,  he  might  have 
met  with  the  ensuing  passage,  which  would  have  convinced  him 
that  Pope  was  coiTect  in  his  assertion. 

"  O,  for  my  sake  do  you  with  fortune  chide, 
The  guilty  goddess  for  my  harmful  deeds. 
That  did  not  better  for  my  life  provide, 
Than  public  means,  which  public  manners  breeds  : 
Thence  conies  it  that  my  name  receives  a  brand. 
And  almost  thence  my  nature  is  subdued 
To  what  it  icorks  in  like  the  di/crs  hand.'' 

Tt  has  been  erroneously  asserted  by  many  writers  on  Shakes- 
peare, that  he  was  not  conscious  of  his  mighty  faculties,  and  had 
no  anticipation  of  his  future  fame.  There  are  numerous  passages, 
that  are  characterised  by  a  glorious  egotism  and  self-confidence. 
The  following  lines  bear  unanswerably  on  the  point. 

"  Nor  shall  Death  brag  thou  vvanderest  in  liis  shade, 
When  in  eternal  lines  to  time  thou  growest : 
So  long  as  men  can  breathe,  or  eyes  can  see. 
So  long  lives  this,  and  this  gives  life  to  thee." 


*  A  very  popular  author,  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of  literary  history, 
has  done  me  the  honor  to  read  tlie  first  edition  of  this  work,  and  in  an  interest- 
ing and  most  obliging  private  letter,  communicates  the  following  characteristic 
notice  of  Steevens  :  — 

"  These  sonnets  have  had  a  singular  fate  since  Steevens  declared  that 
nothing  short  of  an  act  of  Parliament  was  necessary  to  compel  us  to  read  them, 
and  he  boldly  as  impudently  rejected  them  from  the  works  of  Shakespeare.  As 
Steevens  was  not  deficient  in  critical  judgment,  and  was  a  malicious  wag, 
whenever  he  had  his  friend  and  rival  Malone  in  view,  this  false  and  ridiculous 
decision  may  have  been  only  one  of  the  many  unfair  tricks  or  traps  which  he 
laid  to  catch  his  brother  commentator.  Boswell  told  nie  of  several  which  had 
only  originated  in  this  mischievous  Puck,  who  when  he  had  beguiled  some 
innocent  into  the  mire,  always  screamed  in  laughter." 
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And  let  me  add  one  more  example. 

"  Not  marble  nor  the  gilded  monuments 

Of  princes  s/iull  outlive  this  powerful  7ln/me." 

Some  of  the  sonnets,  however,  that  appear  to  have  been 
written  in  his  youth,  and  before  he  had  gained  his  reputation, 
are  as  full  of  graceful  humility  and  a  reverential  regard  for  others, 
as  his  later  productions  are  of  a  just  and  noble  confidence  in  his 
own  pretensions. 

"  If  thou  sunive  my  well  contented  day, 
Wlien  that  churl  death  my  bones  with  dust  shall  cover, 
And  slialt  by  fortune  once  more  re-survey 
These  poor  rude  lines  of  tliy  deceased  lover  ; 
Compare  them  witli  tlie  bettering  of  the  time, 
And  thougli  they  be  outstripped  bi/  ei-erif  pen. 
Reserve  them  for  my  love,  not  for  their  rhyme, 
Exceeded  by  the  height  of  happier  men." 

"  O  !  how  I  faint  when  I  of  you  do  write, 
Knowing  a  better  spirit  dotli  use  your  name." 

This  "  better  spirit"  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  Spenser  ;  but 
though  Spenser  is  also  alluded  to  by  name  in  the  Passionate 
Pilgrim,  and  with  great  praise,  "  the  better  spirit"  is  thought  by 
other  critics,  and  not  without  reason,  to  be  Daniel,  who  had  then 
a  high  reputation. 

Leigh  Hunt  thinks  that  we  may  gather  from  the  sonnets  that 
Shakespeare  was  lame*.  I  suppose  he  alludes  to  the  following 
passage,  but  it  is  perhaps  doubtful  whether  it  should  be  interpret- 
ed literally  or  not. 

"  As  a  decrepit  father  takes  dehglit 
To  see  his  active  cliild  do  deeds  of  youth, 
So  T,  made  luiue  b^J'ortune's  dearest  spite, 
Take  all  my  comfort  of  thy  worth  and  truth  ; 
For  whether  beauty,  birth,  or  wealth  or  wit, 


•  It  is  strange  how  many  poets  have  been  lame — Tyrtaeus — Shakespeare- 
Akenside — Darwin — Anna  Seward— Scott — Jiyron — Piingle,  ike.  Cn:c. 
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Or  any  of  these  all,  or  all,  or  more, 
Entitled  in  my  parts  do  crowned  sit, 
I  make  my  love  engrafted  to  thy  store : 
So  then  I  am  not  lame,  poor,  nor  despised." 

There  is  a  passage  in  another  sonnet  of  a  similar  description  to 
the  third  line  of  the  above  extract. 

"  Say  that  thou  didst  forsake  me  for  some  fault, 
And  I  will  comment  upon  that  offence  : 
Speak  of  my  hmieness,  and  I  straight  will  halt, 
Against  thy  reasons  making  no  defence." 

Sir  Walter  Scott  introduces  Shakespeare  into  his  Kenilworth 
with  an  allusion  to  his  lameness  : — "  He  is  a  stout  man  at  quarter 
staff,  and  single  falchion,  though  I  am  told,  a  halting  fellow." 

The  fortieth  sonnet  shows  that  he  was  accustomed  to  travel  on 
horseback,  and  that  when  vexed  by  his  steed's  dulness,  notwith- 
standing his  own  sweetness  and  gentleness  of  nature,  he  could 
not  help  "  provoking  him  on"  with  "  the  bloody  spur," 

"  That  sometimes  anger  thrust  into  his  hide." 

He  adds,  however,  that  the  groan  of  the  poor  animal  was 

"  More  sharp  to  me  than  spurring  to  his  side." 

These  sonnets  also  prove  that  he  was  a  warm ,  friend  and  a 
passionate  lover.  Indeed,  considering  that  he  was  a  married 
man,  and  a  father,  it  must  be  confessed  that  his  extravagant  love 
for  a  notoriously  low  and  licentious  woman  (Campbell  calls  her  a 
married  woman,  though  I  recollect  no  passage  in  tlie  sonnets  that 
exactly  justifies  him  in  so  describing  her)  certainly  throws  a 
shade  upon  his  moral  character.  His  thinking  it  necessary  to 
publish  and  immortalize  the  matter,  makes  it  a  thousand  times 
worse. 

Shakespeare  married  at  eighteen.  His  wife  was  eight  years 
older.     It  is  supposed  that  she  did  not  contribute  to  his  domestic 
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happiness*.  One  of  his  biographers  imagines  that  he  was 
jealous ;  but  this  is  scarcely  probable,  I  think,  considering  that  he 
did  not  take  his  wife  with  him  to  London,  but  lived  at  a  distance 
from  her  for  many  years.  It  is  certain,  that  he  neglected  her  in 
his  will,  in  which  her  name  was  at  first  wholly  omitted,  and  sub- 
sequently inserted  with  the  bequest  of  only  "  his  second  best  bed." 
That  he  was  unfaithful  to  her,  is,  I  fear,  pretty  clearly  proved 
by  some  of  these  Confessional  Sonnets,  which  seem  to  corre- 
spond in  their  character  with  a  scandalous  anecdote  lately  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Payne  Collier.  Burbidge  the  actor,  while  playing 
Richard  the  Third,  struck  the  fancy  of  a  fair  citizen,  who  appoint- 
ed him  to  call  upon  her  under  the  name  of  Richard  the  Third. 
Shakespeare  overheard  the  assignation,  and  forestalled  poor 
Burbidge.  When  the  latter  arrived  and  sent  in  his  name, 
Shakespeare  sent  word  back  that  William  the  Conqueror  was 
before  Richard  the  Third.  He  was  suspected  of  the  paternity  of 
Davenant,  and  when  the  latter  was  telling  some  one  that  he  was 
going  to  his  Gorf-father  Shakespeare,  he  was  cautioned  not  to 
take  God's  name  in  vain.  Such  gossiping  and  doubtful  anecdotes 
as  these,  are  perhaps  scarcely  worth  repeating :  but  such  is  our 
eager  interest  in  the  slightest  details  connected  with  Shakes- 
peare, that  we  cannot  help  treating  them  with  more  consideration 
than  they  really  merit. 

I  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  question  of  to  whom  are 
these  Sonnets  addressed ;  a  mystery  which  has  puzzled  the  critics  as 
much  as  that  of  the  authorship  of  Junius.  Hazlitt  acknowledges, 
in  his  occasionally  famihar  way,  that  of  the  "  ultimate  drift"  of 
the  sonnets,  he  can  "  make  neither  head  nor  tail."  Thomas 
Campbell  is  also  puzzled,  and  remarks  that  it  seems  almost  impos- 
sible to  make  out  to  whom  tiiey  are  addressed.     Even  the  Schle- 


*  I  believe  Thomas  Campbell  in  his  edition  of  Sliakespeare's  Plays,  in  one 
volume,  has  stated  that  the  Dramatic  bard's  tirst  child  was  born  about  six 
months  after  his  mariiage  with  Anne  Hathaway. 
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gels  have  not  attempted,  I  believe,  to  settle  this  point,  though 
so  indignant  at  the  contemptuous  neglect  with  which  tlie  sonnets 
have  been  treated  bv  the  poet's  various  biographers.  The 
question  might  seem  of  less  importance  if  it  were  not  for  the 
very  peculiar  character  of  several  of  these  little  poems,  which 
from  the  want  of  some  positive  information  in  this  respect  are 
perfect  riddles.  It  is  well  known  that  the  smaller  collection  of 
sonnets  and  other  short  lyrical  pieces,  which  first  appeared  in 
1599,  was  published  by  an  igno' ant  and  unprincipled  bookseller 
of  the  name  of  Jaggard,  without  the  author's  sanction.  In  a 
public  letter  of  Thomas  Heywood's  to  his  own  bookseller,  Mr. 
Nicholas  Okes,  he  alludes  to  this  surreptitious  publication,  and 
observes,  "  The  author  I  know  is  much  offended  with  M. 
Jaggard,  that  (altogether  unknown  to  him)  presumed  to  make  so 
bold  with  his  name."  Now,  though  we  have  no  direct  evidence 
that  the  larger  collection  of  sonnets,  respecting  the  object  of 
■which  there  has  been  so  much  conjectural  criticism,  was  also 
pubhshed  in  defiance  or  without  the  knowledge  of  the  author,  I 
cannot  help  thinking  there  is  very  good  reason  for  supposing  this 
to  have  been  the  case,  when  we  consider  the  imperfect  and 
unsatisfactory  manner  in  which  the  work  was  edited.  The  poems 
of  Venus  and  Adonis,  ("  the  first  heir  of  his  invention,")  publish- 
ed m  1593,  and  The  Rape  of  Lucrece,  published  in  1594,  were 
evidently  superintended  by  the  author,  who  dedicated  both  of 
them  to  his  celebrated  patron  the  Earl  of  Southampton ;  but  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  that  Shakespeare  himself  had  any  thing  to  do 
with  the  first  edition  of  the  larger  collection  of  sonnets,  which 
are  dedicated  with  singular  inelegance  and  ambiguitv  bv  the 
publisher  to  no  one  knows  whom.  It  is  strange  that  no  critic 
(at  least  none  with  whom  I  am  acquainted)  has  looked  upon 
the  publication  in  this  point  of  view ;  for  though  this  hypothesis 
does  not  enable  us  to  reconcile  or  explain  the  many  contradic- 
tions and  mysteries  with  which  the  collection  abounds  as  it  now 
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stands,  vet  it  is  reasonable  iu  itself,  and  suggests  the  justice  and 
propriety  of  our  attributing  much  that  is  confused  or  objection- 
able in  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  the  contents  to  a  want 
of  judgment  in  the  publisher.     The  dedication  to  which  I  have 
already  alluded  is  printed  as  follows,  in  the  first  edition  : 
"  To.  The.  onlie.  begetter,  of. 
These,  insuing.  Sonnets. 
Mr.  W.  H.  all.  Happliiesse. 
And.  that,  eternitie. 
Promised. 

By. 

Our.  evei-liviug.  Poet. 

Wisheth. 

The.  well-wishing. 

Adventurer,  in. 

Setting. 

Forth. 

T.  T." 
The  commentators  have  taxed  their  utmost  ingenuity  to  disco- 
ver who  this  W.  H.  can  be.  Dr.  Farmer  supposes  that  the  sonnets 
are  addressed  to  William  Harte,  the  poet's  nephew ;  but  this  has 
since  been  discovered  to  be  impossible,  as  he  was  not  born  before 
the  year  1600,  and  the  sonnets  were  published  in  1609,  and 
some  of  them  are  known  to  have  been  written  and  circulated 
amongst  the  author's  private  friends  several  vears  before.  ]\[eres 
praises  these  "  sugred  sonnets"  in  his  "  Wit's  Treasury,"  pub- 
lished in  159S.  The  first  seventeen  were  written  to  persuade  the 
object  of  them  to  marry,  and  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  they  were 
addressed  to  a  httle  child,  as  Harte  must  then  have  been.  Be- 
sides  which,  he  was  of  humble  birth  and  pretensions,  whereas 
there  are  innumerable  passages  in  the  sonnets  that  plainly  allude 
to  a  patron  and  friend  of  distinguished  rank  and  influence.  Mr. 
Tyrwhitt  once  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Malone  a  line  in  the  20tli 
sonnet,  which  induced  the  latter  to  believe  that  W.  H.  stands  for 
William  Hughes. 

"  A  man  in  liew,  all  irews  in  his  controlling — " 
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The  name  of  Hughes  was  formerly  written  Hews.  To  this  person 
Mr.  Malone  says  that  it  is  probable  the  first  126  sonnets  are 
addressed,  and  the  remaining  28  to  a  lady.  The  play  upon  the 
author's  own  Christian  name  in  the  135th  and  143rd  sonnets 
seems  in  accordance  with  this  notion — • 


"  Let  no  unkind,  no  fair  beseeches  kill  ; 
Think  all  but  one,  and  me  in  that  one  Will." 

"  So  will  I  pray  that  thou  may'st  have  tiiy  Will." 


It  mav  be  observed,  by  the  way,  that  these  truly  contemptible 
puns  and  equivoques  in  a  species  of  composition  that  was  not 
addressed  to  a  mixed  circle  like  the  author's  dramas,  of  which 
the  occasional  bad  taste  has  hitherto  been  thought  an  unwilling 
sacrifice  to  the  "  groundlings,"  seem  to  prove  an  early  and  innate 
propensity  to  sins  of  this  description.  But  no  poet  is  perfect. 
The  20th  sonnet,  in  which  the  word  Hews  occurs,  is  the  most 
puzzling  and  inexplicable  of  the  whole  series.  I  would  extract  it 
entire,  if  it  did  not  appear  objectionable  on  the  score  of  decency. 
If  I  understand  it  lightly,  of  which  I  am  very  far  from  being 
certain,  it  is  in  every  respect  a  disgrace  to  the  name  of 
Shakespeai-e.  (And  yet  how  can  we  know  that  it  is  really  his  ?) 
The  reverend  Mr.  Dyce,  the  editor  of  a  new  edition  of  these  poems, 
praises  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  "  ingenuity"  in  the  conjectures  concern- 
ing Mr.  Hughes,  but  without  much  cause.  It  is  not  certain  that 
Shakespeare  in  this  case  intends  to  commit  a  pun  on  a  name, 
because  the  word  heio  in  Shakespeare's  time,  as  Dr.  Drake 
observes,  meant  mien  and  ajjpeara/ice,  as  well  as  tint,  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  poet  is  playing  on  the  different  meanings.  Who 
is  W.  Hughes  ?  "A  Mr.  Hughes,"  as  Mr.  Dyce  calls  him ; — he 
seems  created  for  the  occasion.  He  is  a  name  and  nothing  else. 
Is  it  likely  that  such  a  person,  of  whom  no  one  has  heard,  was 
the  great  patrician  patron  of  our  immortal  bard  ?  and  is  it  possi- 
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ble  that  he  should  have  been  addressed  by  Shakespeare  in  such 
lines  as  the  following  ? 

"  TTioii,  that  art  now  the  world's  fresh  ornaraeut. 
And  only  herald  to  the  gaudy  spring." 

"  Against  that  time,  if  ever  that  time  come, 
When  I  shall  sec  tliee  frown  on  my  defects, 
Wlien  as  Uiy  love  hath  cast  his  utmost  sum, 
Called  to  that  audit  by  advised  respects  ; 
Against  that  time,  when  thou  shall  strangely  pass, 
And  scarcely  greet  mc  with  that  sun,  thine  eye  ; 
When  love  converted  from  the  thing  it  was, 
Shall  reasons  find  oi  settled  gravity  ^ 

The  following  passages  evidently  allude  to  one  who  was  the 
observed  of  all  observers,  the  object  of  more  than  one  compli- 
mentary Muse,  and  the  patron  of  the  learned. 

"  So  oft  have  I  invoked  thee  for  my  muse. 
And  found  such  fair  assistance  in  my  verse, 
As  every  alien  pen  hath  got  my  use. 
And  under  thee  tlieir  poetry  disperse. 
Thine  eyes,  that  taught  the  dumb  on  high  to  sing, 
And  heavy  ignorance  aloft  to  fly. 
Have  added  feathers  to  the  learned's  wing. 
And  given  grace  a  double  majesty." 

"  And  having  thee,  of  all  men's  pride  I  boast." 

It  is,  I  think,  pretty  clear,  that  "  A  Mr.  Hughes"  is  not 
the  person  who  was  "  all  men's  pride,"  and  who  gave  "  grace  a 
double  majesty."  But  if  Tyrwhitt  and  Malone  fell  into  the  error 
of  giving  Shakespeare  a  patron  and  a  subject  somewhat  too 
humble  and  obscure,  Mr.  George  Chalmers  has  made  a  very  oppo- 
site mistake,  and  in  his  anxiety  to  find  a  sufficiently  dignified 
object  for  the  poet's  praise  and  gratitude  has  fixed  upon  rovaltv 
itself.  He  insists  upon  it  that  the  whole  series  of  sonnets  (154)  is 
addressed  to  Queen  Elizabeth  !  To  those  who  are  familiar  with 
the  sonnets,  and  the  palpable  indications  of  many  of  them  being 
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addressed  to  a  male  object,  this  opinion  seems  too  ridiculous  to  be 
received  with  any  other  answer  than  a  laugh.  I  have  gone 
through  the  sonnets  with  great  attention,  to  satisfy  mvself  as 
to  the  sex  of  the  object  or  objects  of  them,  and  the  following 
are  some  of  the  many  passages  which  I  found  glaringly  opposed 
to  the  notion  of  Mr.  Chalmers  : 


"  Look  in  thy  s;lass,  and  tell  tlie  face  tliou  viewest, 
Now  is  the  time  that  face  slioiild  form  anotlier  ; 
Whose  fresh  repair  if  now  thou  not  renewest, 
Thou  dost  beguile  the  world,  unbless  aoiiie  mother. ''* 


"  Is  it  for  fear  to  wet  a  wldoics  eye 

That  thou  consumest  thyself  in  single  life  ? 

"  Dear  my  love,  you  know, 

You  had  nj'at/ier  ;  let  your  son  sat/  so." 

"  Now  stand  you  on  the  top  of  liappy  hours  ; 
And  many  maiden  garlands  yet  unset, 
Willi  virtuous  wish  would  bear  you  living  Jlowers." 

"  O  carve  not  with  thine  hours  my  love's  fair  brow, 
And  draw  no  lines  there  with  thine  antique  pen  ; 
Him  in  thy  course  untainted  do  allow, 
For  beauty's  pattern  to  succeeding  men." 

"  Lord  of  my  love,  to  whom  in  vassalage — " 

"  Tlie  region  cloud  hath  masked  liim  from  me  now, 
Yet  him  for  this  my  love  no  whit  disdaineth." 

"  Gentle  thou  art,  and  tlierefore  to  be  won  ; 
Beauteous  thou  art,  therefore  to  be  assailed  ; 
And  when  a  woman  woos,  what  woman's  son 
Will  sourly  leave  her  till  she  have  prevailed  .'' 
Ah  me!   but  yet  thou  m.ightest,  my  sweet,  forbear. 
And  chide  tiiy  beauty  and  thy  straying  youth, 
Who  lead  thee  in  their  riot  even  there 
Wiiere  tiiou  art  forced  to  break  a  two-fold  truth  ; 
Hers  by  tiiy  beauty  tempting  her  to  thee, 
liiine,  by  thy  beauty  being  false  to  me." 


Son.  3. 
Son.  9. 
Son.  13. 

Son.  16. 

Son.  19. 
Son.  26. 

Son.  33. 


Son.     41. 


Son. 

67. 

Son. 

68. 

Son. 

108. 

Son. 

126. 
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"  Beauteous  and  lovely  youth. 
When  that  shall  fade,  my  verse  distils  your  truth."         Son.     44. 

*'  His  beauty  shall  in  these  black  lines  be  seen."  Son.     63. 

"  Ah  !  wherefore  with  imperfection  should  he  live, 
And  with  his  presence  grace  impiety, 
That  sin  by  him  advantage  should  achieve, 
And  lace  itself  with  his  society  ?" 

"  Thus  is  his  cheek  the  map  of  outworn  day." 

"  Nothing,  sxceet  boy,  &:c." 

"  O  !  thou,  my  lovely  boy,  who  in  thy  power — " 
Queen  Elizabeth  must  have  been  an  old  woman  (about  64) 
when  she  was  thus  addressed  by  Shakespeare,  according  to  Mr. 
George  Chalmers,  as  his  "  sweet  boy  .'"  The  W.  H.  of  the  dedica- 
tion, and  the  perpetual  allusions  to  a  male  object,  are  no  obstacles 
to  our  critic,  who  does  not  even  hesitate  to  unsej;  the  Queen  for 
the  sake  of  his  ingenious  speculation.  He  supposes  that  the  mas- 
culine phrases  were  addressed  to  her  in  her  character  of  sove- 
reign !  Some  of  the  sonnets  that  have  a  female  object  are  any 
thing  but  complimentary ;  and  if  they  were  really  addressed  to 
Elizabeth,  either  prove  her  majesty  to  have  been  a  base  and  licen- 
tious woman,  or  William  Shakespeare  to  have  been  guilty  of  a 
gross  and  malicious  libel  on  a  "  Virgin  Queen." 

"  In  notliing  art  thou  black,  save  in  thy  deeds." 

"  For  I  have  sworn  thee  fair,  and  thought  thee  bright, 
Who  art  as  black  as  hell,  as  dark  as  night." 

"  Oh  !  how  I  love  what  others  do  abhor." 

He  calls  her  also  in  different  sonnets,  "  his  false  plague,"  his 
"female  evil,"  his  "colored  ill,"  and  accuses  her  of  "seducing 
his  friend." 

Absurd  as  is  the  conjecture  of  Mr.  George  Chalmers,  there 
has  been  no  want  of  mad  or  careless  critics  to  keep  him  in  coun- 

VOL.    u.  E 
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tenance.  The  early  editors,  Gildon  and  Sewell,  both  maintained 
that  the  whole  collection  is  addressed  to  a  female  ! 

Some  of  the  commentators  have  been  puzzled  by  the  amatory 
character  of  the  expressions  unequivocally  applied  in  many  in- 
stances to  a  male  object.  But  it  should  be  remembered,  that 
in  the  age  of  Shakespeare  there  was  very  little  distinction  be- 
tween the  ordinary  expressions  of  love  and  friendship.  The  latter 
frequently  bordered  on  the  strongest  language  of  the  former. 
Warton  observes,  that  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  there 
were  published  entire  sets  of  sonnets  devoted  to  the  record  of  a 
species  of  tender  attachment  beween  male  friends,  which,  though 
wholly  free  from  any  direct  impurity  of  expression  or  open  im- 
modesty of  sentiment,  would  not  be  tolerated  in  these  days.  He 
alludes,  as  an  instance,  to  the  "  Affectionate  Shepherde"  of  Richard 
Bamfielde,  printed  in  1595,  in  a  series  of  twenty  "  not  inele- 
gant sonnets,"  which  were  exceedingly  popular.  The  poet  be- 
wails his  unsuccessful  love  for  a  beautiful  youth,  in  "  a  strain  of  the 
most  tender  passion,  yet  with  professions  of  the  chastest  affection." 
The  meaning  attached  to  the  ardent  phrases  that  are  now  con- 
fined to  the  intercourse  of  sexual  passion,  is  not  to  be  given  by 
the  modern  reader  to  the  same  expressions  in  some  of  our  elder 
writers.  It  will  be  generally  admitted,  however,  that  the  revolu- 
tion in  our  language  in  this  respect  is  a  very  pleasant  and  proper 
one  ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  too  much  of  the  poetry  of 
the  15th  and  16th  centuries  the  effect  of  great  originality,  force, 
and  beauty  of  imagery  and  thought,  is  often  injured  by  the  dis- 
agreeable feeling,  bordering  on  disgust,  with  which  we  encounter 
expressions,  that  however  customary  and  decorous  in  the  oldeu 
time,  have  acquired  an  air  of  indelicacy  in  consequence  of  the 
great  change  that  has  since  occurred  in  their  meaning  and  their 
mode  of  application. 

Dr.  Drake  has  entered  into  a  \tx\  elaborate,  and  certainly  a 
very  ingenious  and  plausible  disquisition,  to  prove  that  the  first 
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one  hundred  and  twenty-six  of  the  sonnets  are  addressed  to  Lord 
Southampton*.  I  think,  however,  that  I  have  discovered  various 
reasonable  objections  to  this  hypothesis.  The  first  seventeen 
sonnets,  which  so  strongly  urge  the  poet's  friend  to  marry,  could 
scarcely  have  been  addressed  to  Lord  Southampton,  because  that 
nobleman,  then  not  quite  22  years  of  age,  assiduously  courted 
Mrs.  Vernon  in  1595,  (about  14  years  before  the  sonnets  were 
published,  and  three  years  before  they  were  alluded  to  by  Meresf 
as  being  in  private  circulation  amongst  the  poet's  friends,)  and 
he  married  her  (his  marriage  having  been  delayed  by  the  inter- 
ference of  Queen  Elizabeth)  in  1599.  In  the  next  place  almost  the 
only  praise  bestowed  on  the  object  of  these  sonnets  is  that  of  extra- 
ordinary beauty,  and  I  do  not  recollect  that  Lord  Southampton 
has  been  celebrated  for  the  wonderful  perfection  of  his  face  or 
person,  though  if  his  portrait  in  Malone's  Shakespeare  be  authen- 
tic, he  was  not  uncomely +.  His  wit  and  learning,  however,  are 
indisputable,  and  were  warmh-  eulogized  by  Chapman,  Brothwate, 
Nash,  and  other  contemporary  writers  ;  but  throughout  the  126 
sonnets,  supposed  to  be  dedicated  to  his  merits,  it  is  remarkable 
that  there  are  but  two  allusions  to  any  mental  qualities. 

The  first  of  the  following  quotations  almost  implies  a  want  of 
mind,  or  at  all  events  that  the  world  gave  the  object  of  the  son- 
net no  credit  for  mental  endowments,  though  his  personal  beauty 
was  generally  admitted. 

"  Those  parts  of  thee  that  the  world's  eye  doth  view, 
Want  nothing  that  the  thoughts  of  hearts  can  mend  : 

*  He  proposes  to  reverse  the  initials  W.  H.  and  make  them  stand  for  Henry 
Wriothesly,  Earl  of  Southampton. 

t  It  is  possible  that  JMeres  may  have  alluded  to  the  sonnets  in  the  Passionate 
Pilgrim,  published  in  1599.  Leigh  Hunt  has  fallen  into  a  mistake,  in  supposing 
that  the  154  sonnets  were  not  published  till  after  the  poet's  death. 

t  His  features  were  at  all  events  masculine,  but  in  the  20th  sonnet  the  poet 
exclaims  : 

"  A  woman  s  face,  with  nature's  own  hand  painted, 
Hast  thou,  the  master'inistress  of  my  passion." 

E  2 
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All  tongues  (the  voice  of  soul)  give  thee  that  due. 

Uttering  bare  truth,  even  so  as  foes  commend. 

Thy  outward,  thus  with  outward  praise  is  crowned  ; 

But  those  same  tongues  that  give  thee  so  thine  own, 

hi  other  accents  do  this  praise  confound ; 

By  seeingj'arther  than  the  eye  hath  shown. 

They  look  into  the  beauty  of  thy  mind. 

And  that,  in  guess,  they  measure  by  thy  deeds  ; 

Then  (churls)  their  thoughts,  although  their  eyes  were  kind, 

To  thy  fair  Jlower  add  the  rank  smell  of  weeds  : 

But  why  thy  odour  niatcheth  not  thy  show, 

To  solve  is  this, — that  thou  dost  common  grow."  Son.  69. 

The  next  passage,  however,  is  an  acknowledgment,  though  oa 
the  part  of  the  poet  only,  of  his  possessing  mental  excellence. 
He  does  not  hint  that  this  praise  will  be  confirmed  by  the  opinion 
of  others. 

"  Thou  art  us  fair  in  knowledge  as  in  hue."     Son.  82. 

But  even  this  compliment  may  have  been  extorted  from  the 
writer,  by  the  reproaches  of  his  friend,  who  it  appears  was  inor- 
dinately fond  of  praise,  and  no  doubt  felt  somewhat  piqued  at  the 
absence  of  all  allusion  to  the  qualities  of  his  mind. 

"  I  never  saw  that  you  did  painting  need, 
And  therefore  to  your  fair  no  painting  set. 
I  found,  or  thought  I  found,  you  did  exceed 
The  barren  tender  of  a  poet's  debt : 
And  therefore  have  I  slept  in  your  report ; 
This  siloicefor  my  sin  you  did  impute."  Son.  83. 

"  You  to  your  beauteous  blessings  add  a  curse, 
Being  fond  of  praise."  Son.  84. 

"  Farewell,  thou  art  too  dear  for  my  possessing, 
And  like  enough  thou  knowest  thy  estimate."  Son.  87. 

This  last  hne  seems  to  be  a  strange  mode  of  address  to  a  respect- 
ed nobleman  and  the  poet's  patron  !  If  the  object  of  the  sonnets 
was  intellectually  gifted,  and  it  was  thought  desirable  to  please  and 
comphment  him,  it  would  seem  that  mental  endowments  must 
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have  been  of  minor  importance  in  the  poet's  estimation,  and  beauty 
every  thing',  even  in  a  man.  As  I  observed  before,  in  onlv  two 
places  in  126  sonnets,  or  1764  lines,  supposed  to  be  devoted  to 
eulogiums  on  a  single  male  character,  is  there  any  allusion  to  his 
mind ;  vphile  almost  every  line  conveys  some  compliment  to  his 
exterior  charms.  Had  he  been  distinguished  for  any  other  quali- 
fication than  his  pretty  looks,  I  think  Shakespeare  was  not  the  man 
to  have  done  injustice  to  his  merits.  Even  his  moral  character 
appears  as  doubtful  as  his  intellectual. 

In  sonnet  33,  he  says,  that  as  "  full  many  a  glorious  morning" 
has  permitted 

"  The  basest  clouds  to  ride, 
With  ugly  rack  on  his  celestial  face, 
And  from  theforloni  world  his  visage  hide 
Sleuling  unseen  to  icest  tcith  this  disgrace  : 
E'en  so  my  sun  one  early  morn  did  shine, 
With  all  triumphant  splendour  on  his  brow ; 
But  out  !  alack  !  he  was  but  one  hour  mine, 
The  region  cloud  hath  masked  him  from  me  now. 
Yet  him  for  this  my  love  no  whit  disdaineth  ; 
Suns  of  the  world  may  stain,  when  Heaven  s  sun  staineth.'' 

This  surely  implies  something  infamous  in  his  conduct.  But 
the  subject  is  continued  in  the  ensuing  lines  : 

"  'I'is  not  enough  that  through  the  cloud  thou  break 
To  dry  the  rain  on  my  storm-beaten  face, 
For  no  man  well  of  such  a  salve  can  speak, 
That  heals  the  wound,  and  cures  not  the  disgrace. 
Nor  can  thy  shame  give  physic  to  my  grief."  Son.  34. 

In  sonnet  35  the  poet  exhorts  him  to  be  no  longer  grieved  at 
what  he  has  done,  for,  "  roses  have  thorns,  and  silver  fountains 
mud ;"  and  in  sonnet  95,  he  again  alludes  to  his  faults,  and  ex- 
claims, 

"  O  !  what  a  mansion  have  those  vices  got 
Which  for  their  habitation  chose  out  thee  ! 
Where  beauty's  veil  doth  cover  every  blot, 
And  all  things  turn  to  fair,  that  eyes  can  see." 
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Is  this  the  style  in  which  Shakespeare  would  have  addressed  his 

distinguished  patron  ? 

It  affords  another  very  strong  presumption  against  the  notion 
that  Lord  Southampton  was  the  object  of  so  many  of  these  sonnets 
by  the  greatest  of  our  English  poets,  that  his  remarkable  personal 
bravery,  his  many  and  strange  duels,  and  the  numerous  striking 
circumstances  of  his  life  are  in  no  instance  in  the  slightest  degree 
alluded  to,  though  one  would  think  that  thej'  must  naturally  have 
occurred  to  the  mind  of  his  friend  and  admirer,  when  collecting 
topics  of  sympathy  or  eulogium.  It  is  to  be  observed  also,  that 
between  the  ages  of  Shakespeare  and  Southampton  there  was  only 
a  difference  of  about  nine  years,  and  yet  the  poet  alludes  to  the 
autumn  of  his  own  life  and  the  spring  of  the  object  of  the  sonnets. 
The  last  sonnet,  in  the  number  supposed  to  be  addressed  to  a  male, 
speaks  of  him  as  a  "  lovely  hoy" 

I  find  myself  in  some  two  or  three  particulars  forestalled  in  these 
objections  to  Dr.  Drake's  hypothesis  by  a  writer  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  for  September  and  October,  1832.  My  notes  on  this 
subject,  however,  though  not  published,  were  printed  as  memoran- 
da for  my  own  use  (on  a  few  slips  of  paper  only)  at  the  Bengal 
Hurkaru  Office,  in  Calcutta,  at  least  four  years  ago,  and  I  have 
still  some  of  the  proofs  in  my  possession*.  I  do  not  wish  to  deduct 
from  the  merit  of  the  writer  alluded  to,  but  to  protect  myself  from 
the  charge  of  plagiarism  on  account  of  a  mere  coincidence  of  opi- 
nion. The  contributor  to  the  Gentleman  s  Magazine  has  endea- 
voured to  prove,  in  a  very  shrewd  and  able  paper,  that  Lord 
Southampton  is  not  the  person  addressed  in  the  first  126  sonnets, 
and  that  the  real  object  of  them  is  Mr.  William  Herbert,  subse- 
quently third  Earl  of  Pembroke. 

I  dare  not  encroach  on  the  reader's  patience  with  a  regular 
analysis  of  the  writer's  argument.  I  admire  his  sagacity  and  acute- 

*  The  present  article  appeared  in  the  Calcutta  Literary  Gazette,  April  5, 
1834. 
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ness,  and  I  admit  that  many  of  his  illustrations  tell  with  great 
effect ;  but  yet  I  am  by  no  means  satisfied  that  he  has  solved  the 
riddle,  which  has  perplexed  and  wearied  so  many  learned  heads. 
I  must  just  briefly  state  that  he  places  considerable  stress  on  the 
following  facts.  The  initials  in  the  dedication  may  apply  to  the 
name  of  W.  Herbert,  while  they  cannot  be  applied  to  H.  Wrio- 
theslv  (Earl  of  Southampton),  except  by  an  unjustifiable  transpo- 
sition. The  first  also  was  eminently  handsome,  and  therefore 
worthy  of  the  praises  lavished  on  the  beauty  of  the  object  of  the 
sonnets.  Lord  Southampton,  was  in  this  respect  not  remarkable. 
The  difference  between  the  ages  of  Herbert  and  Shakespeare 
agrees  better  with  certain  passages  in  the  sonnets,  than  that  be- 
tween Lord  Southampton  and  the  poet.  The  notice  of  "  a  better 
spirit,"  who  interfered  with  our  great  poet's  influence  with  his 
patron,  alludes  to  Daniel  (a  highly  celebrated  and  popular  poet  at 
that  time),  who  it  is  known  had  dedicated  to  William  Herbert, 
whereas  Spenser,  erroneously  supposed  to  be  alluded  to,  did  not 
dedicate  to  Herbert.  From  these  and  other  "  united  proofs"  as 
he  calls  them,  the  writer  conceives  that  "  the  question  to  whom 
Shakespeare's  sonnets  are  addressed,  is  now  decided*." 

I  shall  state  some  of  my  reasons  for  still  remaining  sceptical  on 
this  intricate  question.  The  Earl  of  Pembroke,  though  certainly  a 
patron  of  Shakespeare,  was  not  so  generally  known  as  such,  as 
Lord  Southampton  was,  and  the  sonnets  frequently  allude  to  the 
"  public  kindness  shown  to  the  poet."     Lord  Southampton  is  said 


•  Mr.  B.  Heywood  Bright,  in  the  October  number  of  the  Gentleman's  IMaga- 
zine,  in  which  the  second  part  of  J.  B.'s  article  appears,  put  forth  a  claim  to  the 
merit  of  the  same  supposed  discovery.  He  says  that  in  1819,  he  had  convinced 
himself  by  laborious  researches  that  W.  Herbert,  third  Earl  of  Pembroke,  was 
the  person  to  whom  Shakespeare  addressed  126  of  the  Sonnets.  A  friend,  whom 
he  refers  to  (Mr.  Joseph  Hunter), acknowledges  tliat  this  hypothesis  was  com- 
municated to  him  "  many  years  ago."  He  (Mr.  Bright)  was  vvarned,  he  says, 
that  by  delaying  the  publication  he  was  putting  to  hazard  an  honorable  oppor- 
tunity of  securing  to  himself  some  literary  reputation,  but  was  prevented  by  more 
pressing  pursuits,  from  preparing  his  notes  for  publication. 
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to  have  presented  him  with  the  munificent  gift  of  a  thousand 
pounds,  a  sum  at  that  period  equal  to  five  thousand  pounds  in  the 
present  day.  This  large  donation  is  supposed  to  have  been 
bestowed  on  Shakespeare  in  the  decline  of  his  life,  to  enable  him 
to  purchase  "  New  Place"  at  Stratford,  when  he  was  about  to 
retire  from  public  life.  So  early  as  1594,  in  the  dedication  of  The 
Rape  of  Lucrece,  the  poet  not  merely  dedicates  his  book,  but 
observes,  "  the  love  /  dedicate  to  your  Lordship,  is  without  end." 
He  also  adds,  "  What  I  have  done  is  tours,  what  I  have 
TO  do  is  yours  ;  being  part  in  all  I  have  devoted  yours*." 
Is  it  likely  that  his  noble  patron,  who  appears  to  have  favored 
him  with  such  warm  friendship  and  generous  assistance  from  the 
commencement  of  the  poet's  career  to  its  close,  should  have  been 
thus  indirectly  slighted  or  insulted,  as  he  must  have  been  if  the 
sonnets,  which  are  often  expressive  of  such  exclusive  friendship, 
gratitude,  and  duty,  were  addressed  to  Herbert .'' 

In  the  account  by  the  Oxford  Historian,  A.  a  Wood,  of  the 
life  and  character  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  he  is  described  as 
"  learned,  and  endowed  to  admiration  with  a  poetical  genie,  as  by 
those  amorous  and  not  inelegant  Aires  and  Poems  of  his  composi- 
tion doth  evidently  appear  ;  some  of  which  had  musical  notes  set 
to  them  by  Henry  Lawes."  And  Lord  Clarendon  speaks  of  him 
as  a  man  "  of  excellent  parts  and  a  graceful  speaker  upon  any 
subject,  having  a  good  proportion  of  learning  and  a  ready  wit 
to  apply  it  and  enlarge  upon  it."  Can  it  be  supposed  that  Shakes- 
peare would  have  dedicated  126  sonnets  to  the  praise  of  a  poet 
without  a  single  allusion  to  his  genius  ?  Shakespeare  knew  too 
well  the  nature  of  the  commendation  which  a  poet  most  dearly 
covets,  to  have  been  guilty  of  so  offensive  an  omission.     When 


*  Dr.  Drake  has  inadvertently  omitted  to  notice  these  expressions,  which 
would  have  told  strongly  in  support  of  his  own  speculation.  1  am  surprised 
that  D'lsraeli,  witli  his  passion  for  literary  research,  has  not  paid  attention 
to  this  subject. 
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Meres  alluded  to  the  "  sug'ared  sonnets"  William  Herbert  was  a 
boy  of  about  15  years  of  age,  and  it  is  difficult  indeed  to  sup- 
pose that  Shakespeare  should  have  addressed  a  series  of  sonnets 
to  such  a  youngster,  calling  upon  him  most  earnestly  to  marry  and 
leave  behind  him  an  image  of  his  beauty.  The  person  addressed 
is  even  somewhat  severely  remonstrated  for  remaining  in  a  state 
of  "  single  blessedness." 

"  Be  not  self-ivilled,  for  thou  art  mucii  too  fair 
To  be  death's  conquest  and  make  worms  thine  heir."     Sun.  9. 

*'  For  sliavie  !  deny  that  thou  bearest  love  to  any 
Who  for  thyself  art  so  improvident."  Son.  10. 

I  would  draw  another  argument  against  both  Dr.  Drake  and  the 
Magazine  writer  (who  signs  himself  J.  B. — is  it  John  Bowring  .f") 
from  the  inconsistent  and  contradictory  character  of  the  dedica- 
tion. The  more  I  think  of  it,  the  more  I  am  convinced  that 
Shakespeare  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  publication  of  the  son- 
nets. It  is  as  clear  as  the  sun  at  noon-day,  that  some  of  the 
sonnets  are  addressed  to  a  male  object,  and  others  to  a  female. 
But  the  dedication  is  addressed  to  a  single  individual,  who  is 
described  as  the  "  only  begetter"  of  them.  There  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  quibbling  upon  the  word  "  begetter,"  some  critics 
insisting  that  it  means  the  ohtainer,  and  others  the  object  or 
inspirer.  For  my  own  part,  I  think  it  means  the  ohtainer,  for 
this  seems  the  most  easy  and  natural  interpretation,  and  is  attend- 
ed with  the  fewest  difficulties,  though  it  partly  nullifies  much  of 
the  ingenious  conjectural  criticism  of  both  Dr.  Drake  and  J.  B. 
The  sonnets  having  been  some  years  in  circulation  amongst  the 
author's  friends,  we  ought  not  to  be  surprised  that  they  should  at 
last  have  found  their  way  into  print  without  his  sanction.  The 
assertion  that  the  person  who  gave  or  sold  them  to  the  book- 
seller is  the  only  ohtainer  of  them  is  a  bookseller's  boast,  precise- 
ly in  the  same  style  as  that  of  many  of  our  book-advertisements 
in  the  present  day. 

VOL.  JI.  F 
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If  Shakespeare  had  had  any  thing  to  do  with  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  pubhcation,  he  would  hardly  have  allowed  himself  to 
be  styled  "our  ever  living  poet ;"  or  supposing  that  the  practice 
of  the  age  might  have  carried  off  the  appearance  of  any  peculiar 
impropriety  in  such  a  puff  direct  from  his  own  bookseller,  it  is 
not  to  be  credited  for  a  moment  that  he  would  have  left  it  to  a 
mere  trader  to  dedicate  his  work  to  either  of  his  high  and  noble 
patrons.  Shakespeare  did  not  bring  out  his  two  first  poems  in 
this  way.  They  were  openly  inscribed  to  his  great  patron,  not 
giving  him  the  sneaking  and  disrespectful  address  of  Mr.  W.  H. 
but  his  full  rank,  The  Right  Honourable  Henry  Wriothesly,  Earl 
of  Southampton  and  Baron  of  Titchfield.  That  the  whole  of  the 
154  sonnets  cannot  have  been  exclusively  addressed  to  one  indivi- 
dual will  admit  of  no  reasonable  doubt ;  and  yet  if  we  are  to 
believe  that  the  dedication  was  addressed  to  Mr.  "W.  H.  as  the 
sole  object  of  the  sonnets,  the  dedicator  committed  an  egregious 
blunder.  Is  it  likely  that  such  a  blunder  would  have  been  passed 
over  by  the  eye  of  Shakespeare  ?  The  bookseller's  application  of 
the  term  adventurer  to  himself  seems  an  additional  indication  that 
the  risk  and  responsibility  of  the  speculation  were  exclusively 
his  own. 

It  is  impossible  in  Calcutta  to  obtain  every  work  that  would  be 
useful  in  literary  inquiries  of  this  nature,  but  I  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  fall  in  with  several  books  and  separate  essays  in 
Magazines  bearing  reference  to  the  present  subject,  and  have 
been  surprised  that  the  dedication  of  the  sonnets  should  have 
been  (as  it  appears  to  me")  invariably  misunderstood,  and  that  no 
doubts  should  ever  have  been  expressed  as  to  the  authenticity  of 
the  first  edition  of  these  poems.  Every  one  knows  that  Shakes- 
peare was  careless  to  a  fault  in  these  matters,  and  though  he  once 
expressed  to  a  friend  his  anger  at  the  insolence  of  a  bookseller 
who  published  his  Passionate  Pilgrim  without  giving  any  notice 
to  the  author,  the  latter  seems  to  have  been  more  annoyed  at  the 
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introduction  into  the  volume  of  certain  poems  of  his  contempora- 
ries under  his  name,  than  at  the  liberty  taken  with  his  own  pro- 
ductions. His  plays  were  repeatedly  published  in  a  surrepti- 
tious and  most  inaccurate  and  disgraceful  manner,  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  ever  took  any  steps  to  check  a  system  of  piracy  so 
much  calculated  to  injure  his  reputation.  Any  other  author 
would  have  sunk  under  the  accumulated  blunders  and  nonsense 
of  his  editors.  But  though  it  appears  pretty  clear  to  my  appre- 
hension that  W.  H.  in  the  dedication  cannot  be  the  "  only" 
subject  of  the  sonnets,  I  am  not  sure  that  some  of  tliera  may  not 
have  been  addressed  to  him  ;  and  as  he  was  probably  one  of  the 
private  friends  amongst  whom  the  whole  of  the  sonnets  circulated, 
his  vanity  might  have  prompted  him  to  give  copies  of  them  to  the 
bookseller,  that  he  might  see  the  ones  addressed  to  himself  in  a 
printed  collection. 

The  bookseller,  in  his  eagerness  and  ignorance,  perhaps  mis- 
understood the  "  begetter"  or  obtainer,  and  attributed  the  whole 
series  to  him,  instead  perhaps  of  some  half  a  dozen.  He  accord- 
ingly mingled  them  altogether  under  one  head,  and  occasioned 
that  inextricable  confusion  which  has  since  been  the  cause  of  so 
much  painful  and  despairing  research.  If  Shakespeare  had  had 
any  thing  to  do  with  the  edition,  I  think  he  would  have  dedicated 
the  work  in  an  open  manner  to  his  faithful  friend  and  munificent 
patron  (his  earliest  and  his  latest),  Lord  Southampton,  and  that 
he  would  have  taken  care  so  to  divide  and  arrange  the  sonnets, 
and  to  indicate  the  subjects,  so  as  to  have  made  them  intelligible 
to  the  reader.  As  they  now  stand,  abstracting  their  poetical 
merit,  they  are  nothing  but  a  painful  puzzle.  It  is  perhaps  worth 
while  observing,  that  the  evidently  authentic  editions  of  the  Venus 
and  Adonis  and  the  Rope  of  Lucrece  were  both  dedicated  to  the 
same  patron,  Lord  Southampton,  and  both  published  by  the  same 
"bookseller,  Richard  Field  ;  but  the  spurious  edition  of  the  Pas- 
sionate  Pilgrim  was  dedicated  to  no  one,  and  published  by  Jag- 
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gard,  and  the  (as  I  suppose)  spurious  edition  of  the  sonnets  was 
dedicated  to  two  initials,  W.  IT.  preceded  by  a  Mr.  and  publish- 
ed by  T.  T.  (Thomas  Thorpe),  who  I  suspect  was  a  bookseller  of 
"  no  very  good  repute." 

It  may  be  thought  by  some  readers  that  I  have  entered  into 
this  discussion  rather  too  minutely,  but  I  confess  that  I  have 
reluctantly  checked  myself  from  entering  into  a  still  more  elabo- 
rate consideration  of  what  I  esteem  a  highly  interesting  literary 
question. 

It  is,  I  think,  pretty  evident,  notwithstanding  the  extreme 
neglect  which  has  hitherto  attended  these  sonnets,  that  they  are 
now  gradually  emerging  from  their  long  obscurity.  Within 
these  last  eight  years,  several  new  editions  have  been  published. 
In  1825,  Mr.  Pickering  published  an  edition  of  Shakespeare's 
Poems,  but  without  a  single  note  or  comment  or  a  single  line  of 
preface,  and  the  typography  is  not  particularly  correct.  Some 
time,  in  1831,  Mr.  Moxon  (a  young  and  enterprising  publisher 
of  great  taste,  and  himself  a  writer  of  sonnets),  published  an 
edition  of  Shakespeare's  and  Milton's  sonnets  together  in  one 
volume.  This  is  said  to  be  a  beautiful  edition,  very  handsomely 
printed  (one  sonnet  on  each  page,)  but  I  have  not  seen  a  copy. 
I  believe  it  is  without  notes.  Mr.  Pickering,  besides  his  edition 
of  1825,  published  in  1832,  an  edition  which  is  included  in  the 
Aldine  edition  of  the  British  Poets,  a  very  tasteful  collection. 
This  last  edition  of  Shakespeare's  poems  is  finely  printed  on 
good  paper,  but  the  sonnets  are  inelegantly  crowded,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  the  glossarial  foot  notes  of  various  length,  are  very 
unequaUy  divided,  which  is  particularly  objectionable  in  the 
appearance  of  so  short  and  compact  a  form  of  verse.  This  defect 
is  not  in  keeping  with  the  general  elegance  of  the  Aldine 
editions. 

Shakespeare  himself  had  a  high  opinion  of  his  own  sonnets, 
which  he  appears  to  have  thought  would  secure  to  himself  and 
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the  several  objects  of  them  an  immortal  fame.  And  this  is 
another  reason  why  it  is  improbable  that  he  had  any  concern 
in  their  publication,  for  as  it  is  clear  that  he  intended  to  immor- 
talize his  friends,  he  would  never  have  arranged  the  sonnets  in  so 
obscure  a  stvle  as  to  leave  the  objects  of  them  to  be  guessed  at. 

Shakespeare  somewhere  styles  the  sonnet  the  "  deep-brained 
sonnet."     Wordsworth  says, 

"  Scorn  not  the  sonnet,  Critic  ;  you  have  frowned 
Mindless  of  its  just  honours  ;  tcith  this  key 
Shakespeare  unlocked  his  heart  /" 

Throughout  the  whole  series  of  sonnets  our  great  poet  makes 
not  a  single  allusion  to  his  dramas.  He  edited  two  separate 
volumes  of  his  poems,  but  not  one  edition  of  his  plays.  In  fact 
he  was  best  known  by  his  minor  poems,  which  were  very  popular. 
Hie  first  two  poems  went  through  six  editions  in  thirteen  years, 
while  during  the  same  period,  Romeo  and  Juliet  (his  most  po- 
pular play)  passed  through  the  press  but  twice. 

The  following  are  the  conclusions  I  have  arrived  at  in  my  own 
mind.  The  sonnets  were  incorrectly  arranged  by  an  ignorant 
bookseller — they  were  addressed  to  several  individuals,  male  and 
female,  in  some  cases  real  and  in  others  imaginary — some  of 
them  were  possibly  written  in  the  character  of  Lord  Southampton 
to  the  "  faire  Mrs.  Vernon,"  (afterwards  his  wife,)  and  some  in 
the  character  of  that  lady  to  her  lover — some  were  written  in  the 
poet's  own  character*,  and  perhaps  the  two  or  three  of  them 
which  it  must  be  admitted  are  in  many  respects  objectionable, 
were  not  the  production  of  Shakespeare,  but  of  some  unknown 
and  inferior  author. 


•  The  passages  that  I  have  quoted  as  illustrative  of  the  poet's  circumstances 
and  feelings,  are,  1  think,  amougst  those  that  are  written  in  his  own  character. 
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NOTE. 

Since  the  first  edition  of  the  Literary  Leaves,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
article  by  J.  B.  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  Mr.  Charles  Armitage  Brown 
has  published  a  work  on  Shakespeare's  Sonnets.  He  has  divided  the 
whole  series,  which  he  looks  upon  rather  as  connected  Stanzas  than  as 
separate  Sonnets,  into  six  different  poems  ;  and  as  they  contain  incidental 
revelations  of  the  poet's  own  condition,  he  has  called  them  S/iaI;espeare's 
Auto-Biographical  Pocma,  which  forms  the  leading  title  of  his  book.  This 
original  fancy  at  first  surprized  and  interested  me  exceedingly,  but  on  turn- 
ing again  to  the  Sonnets  to  see  how  far  the  matter  and  manner  correspond- 
ed with  Mr.  Brown's  divisions,  I  confess  that  I  could  discover  more  bold- 
ness and  ingenuity  in  his  arrangement  than  accuracy  or  tmth.  The 
following  is  the  order  of  the  Sonnet-poems  according  to  Mr.  Brown's 
scheme. 

Fii\st  Poem. — Stanzas  1  to  26. —  To  his  friend,  persuading  him  to  marry. 

Second  Poem. — Stanzas  27  to  55. —  To  his  friend,  who  had  robbed  the 
poet  of  his  mistress,  forgiving  him. 

Third  Poem. — Stanzas  56  to  77. —  To  his  friend,  complaining  of  his 
coldness,  and  warning  him  of  lifers  decay. 

Fourth  Poem. — Stanzas  78  to  101. —  To  his  friend,  complaining  that 
he  prefers  another  poet's  praises,  and  reproving  him  for  faults  that  may 
injure  his  character. 

Fifth  Poem. — Stanzas  102  to  126. —  To  his  friend,  excusing  himself  for 
having  been  some  time  silent,  and  disclaiming  the  charge  (f  inconstancy . 

Sixth  Poew.— Stanzas  127  to  152. —  To  his  mistress,  on  her  irfidelity. 

Now  only  the  first  seventeen  Sonnets  of  the  first  division  have  any  allu- 
sion whatever  to  the  subject  of  marria<;e.  The  remaining  nine  are  merely 
general  expressions  of  admiration  and  regard.  The  20th  Sonnet  is  one  of 
the  most  painful  and  perplexing  I  ever  read.  It  is  a  truly  disagreeable 
enigma.  If  I  have  caught  any  glimpse  of  the  real  meaning,  I  could  hear- 
tily wish  that  Shakespeare  had  never  written  it ;  but  the  Sonnets  are  so  in- 
volved in  mystery  with  respect  to  the  object  of  them,  that  it  would  be 
presumptuous  and  unreasonable  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  such  a  man  as 
Shakespeare,  on  account  of  any  thing  that  may  wear  an  objectionable 
aspect  in  such  very  uncertain  indications  of  his  moral  character. 
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I  can  discover  no  greater  break  or  suspension  between  the  2Glh  and 
27tli  Sonnet  than  there  is  between  any  two  of  the  last  nine  of  the  first 
division.  Certainly  the  27th  does  not  look  like  the  commencement  of  a 
fresh  series,  nor  does  it  include  any  allusion  whatever  to  the  poet's  having 
been  ^'rubbed  of  his  iiiisd^ess."  It  is  of  the  same  general  tenor  as  the  nine 
immediately  preceding  Sonnets.  In  the  sixth  division  Mr.  Brown  acknow- 
ledges, that  there  are  two  Sonnets  that  are  not  in  keeping  with  the  rest,  and 
very  coolly  tells  us  that  "these  two  Stanzas  should  be  erpunged J'rum  the 
poem." 

But  though  INIr.  Brown  has  not,  I  think,  succeeded,  in  proving  that  the 
Sonnets  should  be  divided  as  he  proposes,  he  has  shown  a  continuity  of 
subject  and  sentiment  in  a  great  number  that  was  probably  never  before 
observed  ;  and  his  book  is  altogether  an  interesting  performance,  and  well 
worthy  of  the  respectful  attention  of  all  admirers  of  Shakespeare.  I  should 
not  omit  to  mention  that  Mr.  Brown  is  of  the  same  opinion  as  INIr.  Hey- 
wood  Bright  and  J.  B.  in  the  Gentlcivans  Magazine,  to  neither  of  whom, 
however,  he  makes  any  allusion,  and  it  is  therefore  to  be  presumed  that  he 
had  not  heard  of  their  labours  in  the  same  field.  Perhaps  the  most  strik- 
ing part  of  his  publication  is  the  attempt  to  show  from  the  internal  evidence 
of  his  plays,  that  the  great  poet  must  have  visited  Italy.  Nothing, 
however,  is  absolutely  proved,  though  much  pleasing  speculation  is  very 
ingeniously  supported.  It  is  perhaps  too  late  to  look  out  for  the  discovery 
of  any  new  facts  in  the  history  of  Shakespeare.  We  are  still  obliged  to 
confess  with  Steevens,  that  all  that  is  known  with  any  degree  of  certainty 
concerning  Shakespeare,  is,  that  he  was  born  at  Stratford-upon-Avon— 
married  and  had  children  there — went  to  London,  where  he  commenced 
actor  and  wrote  poems  and  plays— returned  to  the  place  of  his  birth  — 
made  his  will — died  and  was  buried. 
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THE  RETURN  FROM  EXILE. 

I. 

As  memoiy  pictured  happier  hours,  home  sickness  seized  my 

heart, 
I  never  thought  of  English  land  but  burning  tears  would  start ; 
The  faces  of  familiar  friends  would  haunt  me  in  my  sleep, 
I    clasped  their   thrilling  hands  in  mine — then  woke  again   to 

weep  ! 

II. 

At  last  my  spirit's  fevered  dreams  so  wrought  upon  my  frame. 
That  life  itself  uncertain  seemed  as  some  worn  taper's  flame, 
'Till  o'er  the  wide  blue  waters  borne,  from  regions  strange  and 

far, 
I  saw  dear  Albion's  bright  cliffs  gleam  beneath  the  morning  star ! 

III. 
That  radiant  sight  redeemed  the  past,   and  stirred  with  trans- 
port wild, 
I  paced  the  swift  bark's  bounding  deck,  light-hearted  as  a  child ; 
And  when  among  my  native  fields  I  wandered  in  the  sun, 
I  felt  as  if  ray  morn  of  life  had  only  just  begun. 

IV. 

The  shining  golden  butter-cup — the  daisy's  silver  crest — 
The  living  gems  of  every  hue  on  Nature's  verdant  breast — 
The  cheerful  songs  of  British  birds,  that  rose  from  British  trees — 
The  fragrance  from  the  blossomed  hedge,  that  came  on  every 
breeze — 
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V. 

The  white  cot   peeping  from  the  grove,  its   blue   smoke  in  the 

sky— 
The  rural  group  of  ruddy  boys,  that  gaily  loitered  nigh — 
The  silent  sheep-besprinkled  hill — the  rivulet-watered  vale — 
The  lonely  lake,  where  brightly  shone  the  fisher's  sun-lit  sail ; — 

VI. 

Awhile  these  seemed  illusions  brief  of  beauty  and  delight, 
A  dear  but  transitory  dream — a  mockery  of  the  night ! 
For  often  in  my  slumbering  hours  on  India's  sultry  strand. 
In  visions,  scarce  less  palpable,  I  hailed  my  native  land. 

VII. 

But  when  upon  my  wildering  doubts  reflection  flashed  the  truth. 
Oh  !  never  in  my  childhood  years,  nor  in  my  fervid  youth. 
So  deep  a  rapture  thrilled  my  breast  as  while  I  gazed  around. 
And  recognized  the  thousand  charms  that  hallow  English  ground  ! 


VOL.  II. 
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STANZAS. 

Yes — I  have  loved  and  honoured  thee — 
Nor  guile,  nor  fear  of  guile  were  mine  ; 

But,  oh  !  since  thou  can'st  faithless  be, 
I'll  grieve  not  for  a  heart  like  thine  ! 

Lady,  when  first  thine  azure  eye 

Met  and  controlled  my  raptured  gaze, 

I  breathed  the  fond  impassioned  sigh 
That  youtliful  love  to  beauty  pays. 

Could  I  have  known,  what  now  I  know. 
Its  beam  but  brightened  to  betray. 

In  vain  had  shone  the  spurious  glow 
That  led  a  trusting  heart  astray. 

'Tis  not  an  eye  of  brightest  hue 
Can  woman's  nobler  spell  impart ; 

Fidelity  and  feeling  true 

Forge  the  strong  fetters  of  the  heart. 

The  transient  charm  hath  lost  its  power, — 
Indignant  pride  shall  now  rebel ; 

For,  cold  and  false  One  !  from  this  hour. 
My  soul  is  free — Farewell ! — Farewell ! 
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SUMMER  AND  WINTER. 

[written    in    INDIA    IN    THE    COLD    SEASON.] 


At  this  season  of  the  year,  in  dear  Old  England,  how  exquisite 
is  the  enjoyment  of  a  brisk  morning  walk  and  the  social  evening 
fire.  Though  a  cold  day  in  Calcutta  is  not  exactly  like  a  cold 
day  in  London,  it  often  revives  the  remembrance  of  it.  An 
Indian  winter  is  indeed  far  less  agreeable  than  a  winter  in 
England,  but  it  is  not  without  its  pleasures.  The  mornings  and 
evenings  are  sometimes  truly  delightful. 

Still,  however,  who  would  not  prefer  the  more  wholesome 
frigidity  of  England  ?  There,  the  external  gloom  and  bleakness 
enhance  our  in-door  comforts,  and  we  do  not  miss  sunny  skies 
when  greeted  with  sunny  looks.  If  we  see  no  blooming  gardens, 
we  see  blooming  faces.  But  as  we  have  few  domestic  enjoy- 
ments in  this  country,  and  as  our  houses  are  as  open  as  bird- 
cages, we  have  little  comfort  when  compelled  to  remain  at  home 
on  a  cold  day,  with  a  sharp  easterly  wind  whistling  through  every 
room.  In  our  dear  native  country  each  season  has  its  peculiar 
moral  or  physical  attractions.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  which  is  the 
most  agreeable — its  summer  or  its  winter.  Perhaps  I  must 
decide  in  favour  of  the  former.  The  memory  of  many  a  smiling 
summer  dav  still  flashes  upon  my  soul.  If  the  whole  of  human  life 
were  like  a  fine  day  in  June,  we  should  cease  to  wish  for  '  another 
and  a  better  world.'  From  dawn  to  sunset  it  is  one  revel  of 
delight.  How  pleasantly,  from  the  first  break  of  day,  have  I  lain 
wide  awake,  and  traced  the  approach  of  the  breakfast  hour  by  the 
increasing  notes  of  birds,  and  the  advancing  sunlight  on  my  cur- 
tains !  A  summer  feeling,  at  such  a  time,  would  steal  upon  my 
G    2 
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spirit,  as  I  thought  of  the  long,  cheerful  day  before  me,  and 
planned  some  rural  walk,  or  rustic  entertainment.  The  ills  that 
flesh  is  heir  to,  if  they  occurred  for  a  moment  to  my  mind, 
appeared  like  idle  visions.  They  were  inconceivable  as  real 
things.  As  I  heard  the  lark  singing  in  '  a  glorious  privacy  of 
light,'  and  saw  the  boughs  of  the  green  and  gold  laburnum  at  my 
window,  and  had  my  fancy  filled  with  images  of  natural  beauty, 
I  felt  a  glow  of  fresh  life  in  my  veins,  and  my  heart  was  almost 
inebriated  with  pleasure.  It  is  difficult,  amidst  such  exhilarating 
influences,  to  entertain  those  melancholy  ideas  which  sometimes 
crowd  upon  us,  and  appear  so  natural,  at  a  less  happy  hour. 
Even  actual  misfortune  comes  in  a  questionable  shape,  when  our 
physical  constitution  is  in  perfect  health,  and  the  flowers  are  in 
full  bloom,  and  the  streams  are  glittering  in  the  sun.  So  power- 
fully does  the  light  of  external  nature  sometimes  act  upon  the 
moral  system,  that  a  sweet  sensation  steals  gradually  over  the 
heart,  even  when  we  think  we  have  reason  to  be  sorrowful,  and 
while  we  almost  accuse  ourselves  of  a  want  of  feeling.  The 
fretful  hypochondriac  would  do  well  to  bear  this  in  mind,  and  not 
take  it  for  granted  that  all  are  cold  and  selfish  who  fail  to  sym- 
pathize in  his  fantastic  cares.  He  should  remember  that  men 
are  sometimes  so  buoyed  up  by  the  sense  of  corporeal  power,  and 
a  communion  with  nature  in  her  cheerful  moods,  that  things 
connected  with  their  own  personal  interest,  which  at  other  times 
would  irritate  them  to  madness,  pass  by  them  like  the  wind.  He 
himself  must  have  had  his  intervals  of  comparative  happiness,  in 
which  the  causes  of  his  present  afflictions  would  have  appeared 
trivial  and  absurd.  He  should  not  then,  expect  persons  whose 
blood  is  warm  in  their  veins,  and  whose  eyes  are  open  to  the 
blessed  sun  in  heaven,  to  think  more  of  his  sorrows  than  he 
would  himself,  were  his  mind  and  body  in  a  healthful  state. 

With  what  a  light  heart  and  eager  appetite  did  I  enter  the 
little  breakfast  parlour,  whose  glass-doors  opened  upon  a  bed  of 
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flowers  !  The  table  was  spread  with  dewy  and  delicious  fruits 
from  our  own  garden,  and  gathered  by  fair  and  friendly  hands. 
Beautiful  and  luscious  as  were  these  natural  dainties,  they  were 
of  small  account  in  comparison  with  the  fresh  cheeks  and  cherry 
lips  that  so  frankly  accepted  the  wonted  early  greeting.  Alas ! 
how  that  dear,  domestic  circle  is  now  divided,  and  what  a  change 
has  since  come  over  the  spirit  of  our  dreams  !  Yet  still  I  cherish 
boyish  feelings,  and  the  past  is  sometimes  present.  As  I  give  an 
imaginary  kiss  to  an  '  old  familiar  face,'  and  catch  myself  almost 
unconsciously,  yet  literally,  returning  imaginary  smiles,  my  heart 
is  as  fresh  and  fervid  as  of  yore.  Fifteen  years  and  fifteen  thou- 
sand miles  do  not  change  or  separate  faithful  spirits,  nor  annihi- 
late early  associations.  Parted  friends  may  still  share  the  light 
of  love,  as  severed  clouds  are  equally  kindled  by  the  same  sun. 

I  must  not  be  too  egotistically  garrulous  in  print,  or  I  would 
now  describe  the  various  ways  in  which  I  have  spent  a  summer's 
day  in  England.  I  would  dilate  upon  my  noon-day  loiterings 
amidst  wild  ruins,  and  thick  forests,  and  on  the  shaded  banks  of 
rivers — the  pic-nic  parties — the  gipsy  prophecies — the  twilight 
homeward  walk — the  social  tea  drinking,  and,  the  last  scene  of 
all,  the  '  rosy  dreams  and  slumbers  hght,'  induced  by  wholesome 
exercise  and  placid  thoughts.  But  perhaps  these  few  simple 
allusions  are  sufficient  to  awaken  a  train  of  kindred  associations 
in  the  reader's  mind,  and  he  will  thank  me  for  those  words  and 
images  that  are  like  the  keys  of  memory,  and  '  open  all  her  cells 
with  easy  force.' 

If  a  summer's  day  be  thus  rife  with  pleasure,  scarcely  less  so  is 
a  day  in  winter,  though  with  some  little  drawbacks,  that  give,  by 
contrast,  a  zest  to  its  enjoyments.  It  is  difficult  to  leave  the 
warm  morning  bed  and  brave  the  external  air.  The  tireless 
grate  and  frosted  windows  may  well  make  the  stoutest  shudder. 
But  when  we  have  once  screwed  our  courage  to  the  sticking 
point,  and  with  a  single  jerk  of  the  clothes,  and  a  brisk  jump 
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from  the  bed,  have  commenced  the  operations  of  the  toilet,  the 
battle  is  nearly  over.  The  teeth  chatter  for  a  while,  and  the 
limbs  shiver,  and  we  do  not  feel  particularly  comfortable  whilst 
breaking  the  ice  in  our  jugs,  and  performing  our  cold  ablutions 
amidst  the  sharp,  glass-like  fragments,  and  wiping  our  faces  with 
a  frozen  towel.  But  these  petty  evils  are  quickly  vanquished, 
and  as  we  rush  out  of  the  house,  and  tread  briskly  and  firmly  on 
the  hard  ringing  earth,  and  breathe  our  visible  breath  in  the 
clear  air,  our  strength  and  self-importance  miraculously  increase, 
and  the  whole  frame  begins  to  glow.  The  warmth  and  vigour 
thus  acquired  are  inexpressibly  dehghtful.  As  we  re-enter  the 
house,  we  are  proud  of  our  intrepidity  and  vigor,  and  pity  the 
effeminacv  of  our  less  enterprising  friends,  who  though,  huddled 
together  round  the  fire,  like  flies  upon  a  sunny  wall,  still  com- 
plain of  cold,  and  instead  of  the  bloom  of  health  and  animation 
exhibit  pale  and  pinched  cheeks,  blue  noses,  and  hands  cold, 
rigid,  and  of  a  deadly  hue.  Those  who  rise  with  spirit  on  a 
■winter  morning,  and  stir  and  thrill  themselves  with  early  exer- 
cise, are  indifferent  to  the  cold  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  feel  a 
confidence  in  their  corporeal  energies,  and  a  lightness  of  heart 
that  are  experienced  at  no  other  season.  But  even  the  timid  and 
luxurious  are  not  without  their  pleasures.  As  the  shades  of 
evening  draw  in,  the  parlour  twilight — the  closed  curtains — and 
the  cheerful  fire,  make  home  a  little  paradise  to  all ! 

The  warm  and  cold  seasons  of  India  have  no  charms  like 
these,  but  yet  people  who  are  guiltless  of  what  Milton  so 
finely  calls  '  a  suUenness  against  nature,'  and  who  are  willing 
in  a  spirit  of  true  philosophy  and  piety,  to  extract  good  from 
eveiy  thing,  may  make  themselves  happy  even  in  this  land 
of  exile.  While  I  am  writing  this  paragraph,  a  little  bird  in 
my  room,  who  is  as  much  a  foreigner  here  as  I  am,  is  pour- 
ing out  his  soul  in  a  flood  of  song.  His  notes  breathe  of 
joy.     He  pines  not  for  an  English  meadow — he  cares  not  for  his 
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wiry  bars — he  envies  not  the  little  denizens  of  air  that  sometimes 
flutter  past  my  window,  nor  imagines,  for  a  moment,  that  they 
come  to  mock  him  with  their  freedom.  He  is  contented  with 
his  present  enjoyments,  because  they  are  utterly  undisturbed  by 
idle  comparisons  with  those  experienced  in  the  past  or  anticipated 
in  the  future.  He  has  no  thankless  repinings,  and  no  vain 
desires.  Is  superior  intellect  then  so  fatal,  though  sublime  a 
gift,  that  we  cannot  possess  it  without  the  poisonous  alloy  of 
care  ?  Must  grief  and  ingratitude  inevitably  find  entrance  into 
the  heart,  in  proportion  to  the  loftiness  and  number  of  our  men- 
tal endowments  .''  Are  we  to  seek  for  happiness  in  ignorance  ? 
To  these  questions  the  reply  is  obvious.  Every  good  quality 
may  be  abused,  and  the  greatest,  most ;  and  he  who  perversely 
employs  his  powers  of  thought  and  imagination  to  a  wrong  pur- 
pose, deserves  the  misery  that  he  gains.  Were  we  honestly  to 
deduct  from  the  ills  of  life  all  those  of  our  own  creation,  how 
trifling  the  amount  that  would  remain  !  We  seem  to  invite  and 
encourage  sorrow,  while  happiness  is,  as  it  were,  forced  upon  us 
against  our  will.  It  is  wonderful  how  some  men  pertinaciously 
cling  to  care,  and  argue  themselves  into  a  dissatisfaction  with 
their  lot.  Thus  it  is  really  a  matter  of  little  moment  whether 
fortune  smile  or  frown,  for  it  is  in  vain  to  look  for  superior 
felicity  amongst  those  who  have  more  '  appliances  and  means  to 
boot,'  than  their  fellow-men.  Wealth,  rank,  and  reputation, 
do  not  secure  their  possessors  from  the  misery  of  discontent. 

As  happiness  then  depends  upon  the  right  direction  and 
employment  of  our  faculties,  and  not  on  worldly  goods  or  mere 
localities,  our  countrymen  might  be  cheerful  enough  even  in  this 
foreign  land,  if  they  would  only  accustom  themselves  to  a  proper 
train  of  thinking,  and  be  ready  on  every  occasion  to  look  on  the 
brighter  side  of  all  things*.     In  reverting  to   home-scenes  we 

*  "  1  was  ever  more  disposed,"  says  Hume,  "  to  see  the  favorable  tlian  the 
unfavorable  side  of  things;  a  turn  of  mind  which  it  is  more  happy  topossess,  than 
to  be  born  to  an  estate  of  ten  thousand  a  year." 
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should  regard  them  for  their  intrinsic  charms,  and  not  turn  them 
into  a  source  of  disquiet  by  mournfully  comparing  them  with 
those  around  us.  India,  let  Englishmen  murmur  as  they  will, 
has  many  attractions  and  enjoyments.  The  princely  and  gener- 
ous style  in  which  we  live  in  this  country,  the  frank  and  familiar 
tone  of  our  little  society,  and  the  general  mildness  and  equality 
of  the  climate,  can  hardly  be  denied  by  the  most  determined 
malcontent.  It  is  true  that  the  weather  is  often,  in  the  summer 
months,  a  great  deal  warmer  than  we  like  it ;  but  if  "  the 
extreme  heat"  did  not  form  a  convenient  subject  for  complaint 
and  conversation,  it  is  perhaps  doubtful  if  it  would  so  often  be 
thought  of  or  alluded  to.  And  what  climate  is  without  its  evils  ? 
The  mornings  and  evenings  of  India  are  always  cool  enough  for 
a  drive,  and  the  rest  of  the  day  is  rarely  so  intolerable  within 
doors  as  it  is  sometimes  pathetically  described.  In  the  cold  sea- 
son a  walk  either  in  the  morning  or  evening  is  delightful,  and 
I  am  rejoiced  to  see  many  distinguished  personages  paying  the 
climate  the  compliment  of  treating  it  like  that  of  England.  It  is 
now  fashionable  to  use  our  limbs  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  the 
Calcutta  Strand  has  become  a  favourite  promenade.  It  is  not  to 
be  denied  that  besides  the  mere  exercise,  pedestrians  at  home 
have  great  advantages  over  those  who  are  too  aristocratic  to 
leave  their  equipages,  because  they  can  cut  across  green  and 
quiet  fields,  enter  upon  rural  by-ways,  and  enjoy  a  thousand 
little  patches  of  lovely  scenery  that  are  secrets  to  the  high-road 
traveller.  But  still  the  Calcutta  pedestrian  has  also  his  peculiar 
gratifications.  It  is  true  that  he  can  enjoy  no  exclusive  pros- 
pects, but  he  comes  in  more  immediate  contact  with  the  rank, 
beauty  and  fashion  of  the  place,  and  if,  like  the  writer  of  this 
article,  he  is  fond  of  children,  he  will  be  delighted  with  the  num- 
berless pretty  and  happy  little  faces  that  crowd  about  him, 
and  awaken  a  tone  of  tender  sentiment  in  his  mind,  and  rekindle 
many  sweet  associations. 
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NOTE  TO  THE  FOREGOING  ESSAY. 

I  have  touched  upon  the  subject  of  the  seasons  in  Eni^land  and  in 
India  in  a  series  of  papers  entitled  The  Cmutcil  of  Tluee.  In  the  follow- 
ing passages,  (extracted  from  those  papers,)  I  have  endeavored  to  show 
what  might  be  said  on  botii  sides  of  the  question  by  persons  taking  dif- 
ferent views  of  it:  — 

C. — It  is  some  time  now  since  we  have  had  our  last  meeting.  I  began 
to  ask,  "  When  shall  we  three  meet  again  ?" 

J. — I  was  in  hopes  that  it  would  have  been  "  in  thunder,  lightning 
and  in  rain  ;"  but  the  north-westers  have  held  off  very  vexatiously. 

S. — 1  had  no  such  desire.  I  am  like  many  other  old  Indians  in  my 
feelings,  and  greatly  prefer  the  hot  weather  to  the  cold.  I  rarely  find  it  too 
warm.  While  the  cuticle  is  drenched  in  a  wholesome  moisture  tiie  climate 
is  a  very  tolerable  one.  It  is  when  there  is  a  hot  sun  and  a  cold  wintry 
wind  that  the  health  suffers.  There  is  undoubtedly  more  sickness  in  the 
cold  weather  than  the  hot.  The  hot  season,  particularly  on  or  near  the 
river,  when  the  air  comes  over  the  water,  is  not  much  more  oppressive 
than  the  same   season  in  Italy  or  the  South  of  France. 

J. — The  worst  season  in  India  is  the  Rains.  The  lulls  between  the 
gales  and  showers  are  absolutely  awful.  I  suffer  at  such  times  under  a 
kind  of  waking  night-mare. 

C. — It  was  Charles  tlie  first,  I  think,  who  said  that  that  was  the  best 
climate  to  which  men  might  expose  themselves  witli  impunitv  the  greatest 
number  of  hours  in  the  day.  He  thought  on  this  principle  that  the 
climate  of  England  was  the  best  in  the  world.  Judging  in  this  way  the 
climate  of  Bengal  is  about  the  worst. 

J. — It  is  perliaps  doubtful  whether  the  actual  proportion  of  deaths  in 
England  is  not  more  than  equal  to  those  in  India.  The  deaths  by  con- 
sumption alone  (the  English  disease)  are  frightfully  numerous. 

J. — If  I  had  not  been  born  and  bred  in  England,  1  do  not  think  I 
should  ever  have  wished  to  live  there.      Some  of  England's  own  children 
have  renounced  her  for  more  sunny  lands.     Byron  talks  of 
■  "  The  cold  and  cloudy  clime 


Where  he  was  born,  but  where  he  would  not  die." 
VOL.   II.  H 
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When  I  left  England  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago,  I  was  a  mere  boy. 
I  wept  bitterly  as  the  white  cliffs  receded  and  grew  dim,  and  I  then 
thought  that  England  was  the  glory  of  the  earth  and  the  favourite  of 
heaven.  The  climate,  the  scenery  and  the  people  were  all  that  could  be 
wished  for.  When  I  returned  after  a  twelve  years'  exile,  having  brooded 
fondly  all  that  time  over  all  that  once  enchanted  me,  I  was  "  electrified 
with  disappointment,"  as  Campbell  has  it.  1  found  the  people  as  cold 
and  dismal  as  the  climate,  and  I  wondered  how  a  nation  could  so  com- 
pletely change  its  character  in  so  short  a  time.  Before  I  left  the  shores  of 
England  for  the  first  time,  every  familiar  face  seemed  the  face  of  a  generous 
friend;  and  now  I  saw  none  but  cold  and  cautious  strangers.  Selfish 
cares — mercenary  feelings — and  the  habits  and  anxieties  produced  by  the 
necessity  of  making  both  ends  meet,  seemed  to  have  stamped  a  mean  and 
peculiar  expression  on  every  countenance.  I  had  never  recognized  this 
melancholy  aspect  in  the  crowds  that  surrounded  me  in  my  happy  youth. 
It  was  the  observer,  however,  that  had  changed,  and  not  the  people.  They 
were  neither  worse  nor  better ;  but  my  own  head  had  grown  clearer  and 
my  heart  colder. 

S. — I  cannot  say  that  I  experienced  the  same  disappointment  on  my 
first  return  to  England.  I  found  her  the  same  dear  unrivalled  country 
that  I  knew  in  my  youth.  Though  I  looked  on  the  hills  and  vallies  with 
older  eyes,  my  inward  vision  had  not  been  dimmed,  even  by  a  long  exile 
and  many  heavy  afflictions.  I  had  been  a  good  deal  in  the  upper  pro- 
vinces of  India,  and  had  travelled  over  the  arid  rocks  and  plains  of 
Bundelcund  in  the  hot  winds.  I  recollect  a  day  that  I  passed  in  one  of 
its  treeless,  herbless,  grassless,  shadowless  plains,  that  filled  me  with  more 
horrible  images  of  the  infernal  regions  than  are  to  be  met  with  in  the 
pages  of  Dante  or  of  Milton.  The  hot  wind  was  like  a  blast  from  hell, 
and  nature  withered  beneath  the  light  of  a  sun  that  scorched  her  like  a 
ball  of  fire.  In  the  midst  of  all  this,  I  suddenly  thought  of  the  fresh 
green  meadows  of  England,  and  burst  into  tears. 

J. — I  visited  England  in  November  1819,  and  landed  on  a  gloomy 
drizzling  day  that  seemed  better  fitted  for  a  converse  with  the  Blue  Devils 
than  any  day  I  ever  passed  in  India.  The  rain  continued  with  slight  inter- 
missions for  nearly  three  weeks.  I  thought  I  should  never  again  see  the 
blessed  sun  in  heaven.  I  put  up  at  an  inn  in  the  city  that  had  a  dark,  deadly- 
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looking  discolored  wall  on  every  side  of  it.  There  was  no  catching  a  glimpse 
of  the  sky  without  going  out  in  the  rain.  The  scene  was  so  forlorn  and  dismal 
indoors  that  I  preferred  catching  a  consumptive  cold  witliout,  to  dying  of 
the  horrors  within.  The  people  in  the  street  presented  a  truly  melancholy 
spectacle.  Most  of  them  were  so  wrapped  up  that  they  were  "  more 
clothes  than  men."  They  seemed  exhausted  with  the  weight  of  their  wet 
garments.  Their  faces  were  pale,  haggard,  anxious.  To  use  a  vulgar  but 
expressive  phrase,  they  looked  as  if  they  could  not  help  themselves.  The 
streets  were  covered  with  a  thin,  black,  slashy  mud  that  spirted  up  to  the 
walker's  middle  at  every  tread.  The  poor  hackney  coach  horses,  with 
their  forlorn  down-hanging  heads,  had  their  bellies  completely  coated  with 
it,  as  if  they  had  swam  through  that  London  compound  element  of  earth 
and  water.  A  more  miserable  place  than  England  then  appeared  to 
me  in  reality,  I  never  even  dreamed  of  after  the  most  indigestible  of 
suppers. 

C. — This  conversation  is  an  illustration  of  Milton's  axiom,  "The  mind 
is  its  own  place,"  and  "can  make  a  hell  of  heaven,  a  heaven  of  hell.'' 
The  character  of  a  country  depends  greatly  upon  the  character  of  the 
obserser,  or  his  particular  mood  at  the  time  of  observation.  What  con- 
tradictory accounts  do  different  travellers  give  us  of  the  same  places. 
Some  can  go  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  and  find  all  baiTcn ;  while  others 
scatter  around  them  the  flowers  of  their  own  fancy,  let  them  go  where 
they  will. 


[     52     ] 
SONNETS, 

WRITTEN    IN    EXILE. 
I. 

Man's  heart  may  change,  but  Nature's  glory  never  ; — 

And  while  the  soul's  internal  cell  is  bright. 

The  cloudless  eye  lets  in  the  bloom  and  light 

Of  earth  and  heaven  to  charm  and  cheer  us  ever. 

Though  youth  hath  vanished,  like  a  winding  river 

Lost  in  the  shadowy  woods  ;  and  the  dear  sight 

Of  native  hill  and  nest-like  cottage  white, 

'Mid  breeze- stirred  boughs  whose  crisp  leaves  gleam  and  quiver. 

And  murmur  sea-like  sounds,  perchance  no  more 

My  homeward  step  shall  hasten  cheerily  ; 

Yet  still  I  feel  as  I  have  felt  of  yore. 

And  love  this  radiant  world.     Yon  clear  blue  sky — 

These  gorgeous  groves — this  flower-enamelled  floor — 

Have  deep  enchantments  for  my  heart  and  eye. 

II. 
Man's  heart  may  change,  but  Nature's  glory  never ; — 
Though  to  the  sullen  gaze  of  grief  the  sight 
Of  sun-illumined  skies  may  seem  less  bright. 
Or  gathering  clouds  less  grand,  yet  she,  as  ever. 
Is  lovely  or  majestic.     Though  fate  sever 
The  long-linked  bands  of  love,  and  all  delight 
Be  lost  as  in  a  sudden  starless  night. 
The  radiance  may  return,  if  He,  the  giver 
Of  peace  on  earth,  vouchsafe  the  storm  to  still. 
This  breast  once  shaken  with  the  strife  of  care 
Is  touched  with  silent  joy.     The  cot — the  hill 
Beyond  the  broad  blue  wave — and  faces  fair, 
Are  pictured  in  my  dreams  ;  yet  scenes  that  fill 
My  waking  eye  can  save  me  from  despair. 
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III. 

Man's  heart  may  change,  but  Nature's  glory  never  ; — 
Strange  features  throng  around  me,  and  the  shore 
Is  not  my  father-land.     Yet  why  deplore 
This  varied  doom  ?     AH  mortal  ties  must  sever. — 
The  pang  is  past ; — and  now  with  blest  endeavor 
I  check  the  rising  sigh,  and  weep  no  more. 
The  common  earth  is  here — these  crowds  adore 
That  earth's  Creator ;  and  how  high  soever 
O'er  other  tribes  proud  England's  hosts  may  seem, 
God's  children,  fair  or  sable,  equal  find 
A  father's  love.     Then  learn,  O  man,  to  deem 
All  difference  idle  save  of  heart  or  mind. 
Thy  duty,  love — each  cause  of  strife,  a  dream — 
Thy  home,  the  world — thy  family,  mankind. 
Cossipore,  1839. 


SONNET— WRITTEN  IN  A  LADY'S  ALBUM. 

The  page  is  laid  before  me,  and  a  voice 

That  none  could  well  resist,  its  soft  command 

Is  breathing  in  my  ear  ; — my  ready  hand 

Obeys,  and  proudly  would  my  soul  rejoice 

If  the  coy  Muse  were  subject  to  my  call 

As  I  to  thine  ;  but.  Lady,  happier  bards 

Than  he  who  now  would  claim  thy  kind  regards, 

Oft  vainly  at  her  sacred  altars  fall. 

Her  mood  is  changeful  ever,  and  her  dreams 

May  mock  the  mental  eye.     As  brief  as  bright, 

O'er  life's  dim  land  they  flash  their  floods  of  light. 

To  leave  a  denser  gloom.     The  steady  beams 

Of  small  dull  stars  shine  through  the  wearj-  night. 

While  fitfully  the  Muse's  lightning  gleams. 
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SONNET— ON  TWO  LOVERS. 

Theirs  was  a  hallowed  flame  ;  for  they  had  met 

In  childhood's  sunny  path,  ere  tempest-showers 

Had  passed  their  shadows  o'er  the  glittering  hours 

Of  Life's  fresh  morn ; — ere  came  one  vain  regret. 

Or  griefs  malignant  dews  could  coldly  wet 

The  blooms  of  early  joy, — when  in  the  bowers 

Of  innocence  and  love,  'mid  fair  spring-flowers 

They  little  dreamed  the  sun  of  hope  would  set ! 

Oh  !  sweet  and  brief  delusion  !  Fierce  and  soon 

The  bleak  storm  howled  ;  the  gathering  clouds  were  rife ; 

With  death  and  desolation  ;  in  the  noon 

Of  life  and  love,  amid  the  gloom  and  strife, 

Those  fond  impassioned  lovers  wildly  parted  ; 

She  in  the  cold  grave  sleeps — He  lingers  broken-hearted  ! 


NOON. 

WRITTEN    IN    INDIA. 

The  lord  of  day,  with  fierce  resistless  might. 

Clad  in  his  robes  of  glory,  reigned  on  high. 

And  checked  the  timid  gaze  of  mortal  eye 

With  the  refulgence  of  his  forehead  bright. 

I  marked  with  fevered  brow  his  form  of  light 

Glare  on  the  silver  wave  that  slumbered  nigh. 

And  sought  the  dryad's  haunt,  where  zephyr's  sigh 

Came  like  a  hallowed  tone  of  sad  delight 

To  soothe  the  wanderer's  soul, — Beneath  the  shade 

Of  wide  root-dropping  banians,  fit  to  be. 

At  such  a  time,  the  dreaming  minstrel's  bower, 

On  bright-winged  visions  flew  the  noon-tide  hour  j 

While  Fancy's  hand  those  dear  home-scenes  pourtrayed 

Whose  living  charms  I  never  more  may  see ! 
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POETRY  AND  UTILITARIANISM. 


Prejudice  apart,  the  g-ame  of  Pushpin  is  of  equal  value  with  the  arts  of  music  and 
poetry.  If  the  game  of  Pushpin  furnish  more  pleasure,  it  is  more  valuable  than  either. 
Every  body  can  play  at  Pushpin  ,:  poetry  ami  music  are  relished  only  by  a  few.  The 
game  of  Pushpin  is  always  innocent  ;  it  would  be  well  if  the  same  could  always  be 
asserted  of  poetry.  Indeed  between  poetry  and  truth  there  is  a  natural  opposition;  false 
morals;  fictitious  nature.  The  poet  always  stands  in  need  of  something  false.— Be/ii/tum. 

Touc/ixtone.—TTvily  I  would  the  gods  had  made  thee  poetical. 

Audrey.— \  do  not  know  what  poetical  is  :  Is  it  honest  in  deed  and  word  .'  Is  it  a 
true  thing  ? — As  You  like  it. 

It  is  lamentable  when  philosophers  are  enemies  to  poetry. —  Voltaire. 

The  coincidence  of  Mr.  Benthara's  school  with  the  ancient  Epicureans  in  the  disre- 
gard of  the  pleasures  of  taste  and  of  the  arts  dependent  on  imaf^inatiott,  is  a  proof  both 
of  the  inevitable  adherence  of  much  of  the  popular  sense  of  the  words  interest  and 
pleasure,  to  the  same  words  in  their  philosophical  acceptation,  and  of  the  pernicious 
influence  of  narrowing  "  utility"  to  mere  visible  and  tangible  objects,  to  the  exclusion 
of  those  which  form  the  larger  part  of  human  enjoyments. — Sir  James  Mackintosh. 

Do  they  (the  Utilitarians)  not  abuse  Poetry,  Painting  and  Music  '—Huzlitt. 

For  song  is  but  the  eloquence  of  truth. — Campbell. 

Poetry  is  the  breath  and  finer  spirit  of  aU  knowledge. —  Wordsworth. 

Truth  may  dwell  more  clearly  in  an  allegory  or  a  moralled  fable  than  in  a  bare 
narration. — Feltham's  Resolves. 

It  is  very  wrong  to  represent  it  (philosophy)  to  youth  as  a  thing  inaccessible,  and 
with  such  a  frowning,  grim,  and  terrible  aspect.  Who  is  it  tliut  lias  put  this  pale  and 
hideous  mask  upon  it  ? — Montaigne. 

Bentham  has  asserted  that  "  there  is  a  natural  opposition 
between  poetry  and  truth."  The  case  is  directly  the  reverse  ;  for 
truth  is  the  soul  of  poetry.  As  well  might  it  be  said  that  there 
is  a  natural  opposition  between  a  portrait  and  the  living  model. 
Poetry,  like  painting,  is  an  imitative  art  :  the  latter,  however,  is 
more  limited  in  its  range  and  tendency  than  the  former.  Poetry 
is  not  conversant  with  external  forms  alone,  but  with  the  mind  of 
man.  Fiction  is  but  one  of  the  means  by  which  the  poet  conveys 
his  truths.  Poetry  is  the  image  of  human  nature  and  the  mate- 
rial world  ;  fiction  is  the  glass  of  which  the  poet's  mirror  is 
composed.  The  reflection  of  an  object  in  a  mirror  is  not  the 
less  true,  because  a  child  might  touch  the  glass  with  his  hand. 
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and  prove  that  the  image  of  a  thing  is  not  the  thing  itself. 
Are  the  landscapes  of  Claude  to  be  condemned  as  colored  false- 
hoods, because  they  are  full  of  cattle  and  human  figures  and  trees 
and  flowers  that  never  actually  existed  hut  in  the  painter's  mind  ? 
These  are  the  fictions  of  painting,  and  they  are  analogous  to  the 
fictions  of  a  still  higher  art.  Such  particular  fictions  are  the 
vehicles  of  general  truth.  Is  Shakespeare  opposed  to  truth  in  his 
life-like  representations  of  human  nature  .''  Benthara,  and  those 
who  think  with  him  that  there  is  "  a  natural  opposition  between 
poetry  and  truth,"  and  complain  of  the  inaccuracy  of  the  poet's 
FACTS,  cannot  consistently  pronounce  him  innocent.  Shakespeare 
was  not  on  his  oath  when  he  told  us  of  the  murder  of  Desde- 
mona.  He  was  not  in  the  witness  box.  If  the  scene  had 
been  put  on  canvass  instead  of  into  a  book,  perhaps  the  Utili- 
tarians would  have  been  less  severe  upon  the  painter  than  they 
have  been  upon  the  poet,  and  yet  where  is  the  difi'erence  ?  It  is 
a  picture  in  words  instead  of  colours'^. 

I  cannot  understand  how  any  man  of  ordinary  acuteness  should 
so  confound  the  most  positive  distinctions,  as  to  identify  ^the 
spirit  of  poetry  with  its  mei"e  accompaniments.  It  is  a  truism, 
that  metre  and  fiction  are  not  the  constituent  parts  of  poetry. 
There  may  be  these  without  poetry,  and  poetry  without  these.  It 
appears  to  be  necessarv,  however,  to  repeat  so  simple  a  fact  for 
the  enlightenment  even  of  Philosophersf  ! 


*  "  We  were  not  aware  till  the  other  day,  that  Mr.  Bentiiam  had  really  evinc- 
ed his  want  of  universality  to  so  puerile  an  extent;  but  we  find  the  words  in 
Mr.  Richardson's  '  Literary  Leaves,'  with  a  good  many  more,  refuting  them- 
selves at  every  step.  And  he  thinks  poetry  contradictory  to  'truth!'  This 
specimen  of  an  amazing  ignorance  of  the  very  essence  of  things,  of  the  spiritual 
wants  of  mojikind,  and  of  the  whole  uorld  of  ideal  beauty,  is  happily  followed  up 
by  Mr.  Richard-^on,  amons;  other  quotations  hy  the  two  following  :"  (tiiose  from 
Voltaire  and  Sir  James  iMackintosli.) — Leigh  Hunt's  Monthly  Repository. 

f  I  may  perhaps  be  expected  to  give  a  definition  of  poetry.  This  is  difficult 
indeed.  Dr.  Johnson  ha-  said,  that  the  attempt  to  limit  poetry  hy  a  definition 
would  only  shew  the  narrowness  of  the  definer.     I  dare  nut  pretend  to  ofier  a 
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Every  worldly-minded  economist,  who  has  just  a  sufficient 
glimmering  of  sense  to  enable  him  to  fix  his  eye  on  the  main 
chance,  to  talk  about  the  importance  of  wealth,  to  load  his  own 
purse,  and  to  '  lock  his  rascal  counters  from  his  friends,'  may 
shield  himself  under  the  authority  of  the  Utihtarians,  and 
chuckle  at  the  ridicule  of  that  unprosperous  and  unproductive 
race  of  men,  the  Poets*.  There  is  something  very  like  a  sarcasm 
in  Bentham's  remark  in  his  Rationale  of  Rewards,  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  assist  poets  by  factitious  rewards,  because  they  take 
such  a  pleasure  in  their  own  art,  and  sometimes  acquire  a  sudden 
reputation  !  It  is  true  that  poets  possess  an  exquisite  pleasure 
unknown  to  common  min  ds,  but  this  peculiar  enjoyment  being 
of  a  purely  intellectual  character  cannot  of  course  render  them 
wholly  independent  of  the  pressure  of  life's  daily  cares.  And 
yet  how  much  is  lost  to  the  cold  despisers  of  works  of  imagina- 
tion, even  with  all  the  advantages  of  worldly  prosperity  ! 

"  Unknown  to  them  when  sensual  pleasures  cloy, 
To  fill  tiie  languid  pulse  with  finer  joy." 

It  has  become  a  deadly  heresy  to  speak  too  reverently  of  such 
men  as  Shakespeare  and  Milton.  Jeremy  Bentham  and  Mr. 
Mill  are  the  new  idols.  The  former  writers,  it  is  said,  only 
amused  mankind  with  melodious  falsehoods  ;  the  latter  have  in- 
structed them  with  useful  truths  !  These  modern  sages  would 
make   man  a  mere  automaton.     Every  thing   like   intensity  of 


complete  and  unobjectionable  definition,  but  the  following  is  the  best  I  can 
give. 

Poetry,  considered  as  an  art,  consists  in  the  imitation  of  moral  and  external 
nature  in  musical  language.  This  imitation  is  not  to  be  literal,  but  imaginative  ; 
not  local  or  individual,  but  general  or  universal. 

•  "  This  I  observe  to  the  honor  of  poets, — I  never  found  them  covetous,  or 
Bcrapingly  base.  The  Jews  had  not  two  such  kings  in  their  catalogue  as  Solo- 
mon and  his  father  ;  poets  botb.  There  is  a  largeness  in  their  souls  beyond  the 
narrowness  of  other  men  ;  and  why  may  we  not  then  think  this  may  embrace 
more  both  of  heaven  and  God  V'~Feltliam's  Reaolves. 
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feeling  or  a  refined  enthusiasm  is  regarded  by  the  new  school  of 
philosophy  us  an  evidence  of  morbid  irritability  and  an  unsound 
judgment  :  it  is  treated  as  a  disease  of  the  mind.  The  poet  is 
considered  a  romantic  trifler,  and  his  art  an  ingenious  jugglery. 
It  is  the  aim  of  the  new  sect  to  raise  an  eternal  barrier  between 
Poetry  and  Philosophy.  They  speak  of  the  first  as  an  illusion, 
and  of  the  second  as  "  the  only  true  thing."  If  the  Muse  is 
represented  as  a  false  and  frivolous  coquet,  Philosophy,  as  they 
have  pourtrayed  her,  is  a  coarse  and  sensual  being,  who  can 
scarcely  see  a  vard  before  her.  Her  eyes  are  bent  upon  the 
ground,  and  her  soul  is  wrapt  in  paltry  calculations.  She  is  a 
selfish  and  narrow-minded  economist.  If  Poetry  present  her 
with  her  fairest  products;  her  first  and  only  question  is,  how 
much  they  will  sell  for,  and  to  what  account  they  can  be  turned. 
Sh.'  has  not  even  the  dignity  of  a  merchant,  but  is  a  petty 
retail  dealer  in  the  meanest  wares.  This  degrading  and  disgust- 
ing spirit  has  seized  for  a  while  upon  the  public  mind  ;  but  it  can- 
not possibly  continue,  unless  the  very  substance  of  our  human 
nature  could  be  decomposed  by  the  chemistry  of  utilitarianism. 
While  there  is  beauty  in  the  universe,  and  it  is  acknowledged  to 
be  the  production  of  a  beneficent  Power,  who  gives  us  nothing 
that  is  useless.  Poetry,  who  bathes  herself  in  the  light  and  love- 
liness of  nature,  wiU  never  wholly  cease  to  enchant  and  refine 
the  heart  of  man. 

There  is  no  doubt,  that  the  attention  of  the  reading  public 
was  for  some  years  too  exclusively  directed  towards  works  of 
imagination,  and  poets  are  now  suffering  from  the  force  of  the 
reaction.  There  seem  to  be  fashions  in  literature,  as  in  every  thing 
else ;  and  each  branch  of  literature  and  science  has  its  turn 
of  popularity.  The  public  taste  is  now  as  violently  mechanical 
and  utihtarian  as  a  few  years  ago  it  was  poetical  and  imaginative. 
There  was  a  great  rage  for  poetry  of  a  certain  kind  in  the  time 
of  Pope ;  but  the  flock  of  mocking  birds  who  had  got  his  tune  by 
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heart,  without   catchmg  a  single  gleam  of  his  inspiration,  soon 
wearied  and  disgusted  the  public  ear. 

After  Collins,  Young,  and  Thompson,  (all  genuine  poets)  there 
was  a  long  night  with  scarcely  a  single  luminary  in  the  poetical 
horizon.     Cowper  indeed  was  "  a  bright  particular   star,"  and 
would  have  shone  conspicuous  even  in  a  galaxy  of  glories  ;  but  an 
age  that  esteemed  Hayley  a  great  poet  did  not  deserve  to  possess 
a  CoNvper.     It  was   the  long  previous  dearth  of  true  genius  that 
occasioned  the  present  generation  of  poets  such  a  hearty   and 
reverenticd  welcome,  and  it  is  owing  to  their  numbers  and  to 
their  intellectual  affluence,  that  the  craving  for  true  poetry  has 
been  so  speedily  and  entirely  satisfied.     I  question  if  auy  poetical 
production  from  the   most  popular  po^t   of  the  day,  would  now 
obtain  a  decent  offer  from  the  publishers.      Moore  would  not  get 
another   two  thousand  pounds  for  a  poem   of  the  length    and 
character  of  his  Lalla  Rookh,  and  Scott  and  Byron  would  have 
discovered,  had  they  Hved  a  little  longer,  that  the  poetry  which 
was  once  quite  as  saleable  as  the  actual  necessaries  of  life,  is  now 
in  the  estimation  of  the  multitude  an  unvalued  toy.     There  are 
always  a  certain  number  of  the  lovers  and  readers  of  poetry  (a  lit 
audience  though  few),  who  remain  faithful  in  their  attachment  to 
the  Muses,  through  evil  and  through  good  report,  and  whom  a 
thousand  Benthams  and  a  hundred  thousand  Mills  could  not  drive 
from  the  green  and  sunny  slopes  of  Parnassus.     There  are  still 
•warm-hearted  and  fine-minded  truants,  over  whom  these  harsh 
schoolmasters  have  very  slight   authority.     But  even   the  lovers 
of  poetry,  though  they  are  still  enchanted  with  that  holiest  and 
divinest  of  all  human  arts,  have  got  tired  of  their  once  favorite 
artists,  and  turning  from  the  pages  of  Scott  and  Moore  and  Byron, 
have  concentrated  all  their    affections  upon  Wordsworth,  who, 
though  he  may  ever  remain  the  poet's  poet,  will  perhaps  never 
become  widely  popular.     The  high  reputation  of  Wordsworth  as 
a  poet  has  been  forced  upon  the  public  by  the  critics  ;  but  though 
I  2 
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his  name  is  now  familiar  even  to  the  mob  of  readers,  his  writings 
have  not  found  the  way  into  their  hearts. 

Tlie  word  utility  is  one  of  the  rocks  on  which  the  Utilitarians 
have  been  wrecked.  It  is  admitted,  that  nothing  is  useful,  but 
as  it  contributes  more  or  less  to  the  happiness  of  mankind.  The 
Utilitarians  seem  to  maintain  that  happiness  consists  in  sensual 
enjoyments — in  eating  and  drinking — in  good  clothes  and  com- 
fortable houses.  They  encourage  therefore  only  that  sort  of 
useful  education  which  enables  people  to  get  on  in  the  tcorld.  The 
poets  do  not  deny  the  value  of  these  things,  in  their  way  ;  but 
maintain  that  we  have  something  in  our  nature  that  is  superior 
to  our  mere  animal  impulses,  and  that  is  more  worthy  of  our 
care.  To  this  it  is  rejoiijed,  that  before  we  can  exert  our  spiri- 
tual faculties  we  must  possess  the  necessaries  of  life.  We  must 
live  before  we  can  think.  Therefore  it  is  of  more  consequence 
to  live  than  to  think,  and  therefore  those  articles  that  support 
life  are  more  useful  than  poetry.  The  butcher  and  baker  are 
accordingly  more  useful  than  the  poet  and  the  philosopher. 
Would  not  the  same  style  of  argument  prove  the  inutility  of 
virtue  ?  If  the  happiness  of  human  life  resembled  the  happiness 
of  brutes,  the  opponents  of  poetry  and  the  fine  arts  would  have 
the  best  of  the  controversy.  It  may  be  urged  that  I  am  carica- 
turing the  Utilitarians,  and  I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  their 
entire  system  of  philosophy  is  compressed  into  this  rapid  state- 
ment ;  but  as  far  as  the  opposition  between  Poetry  and  Utilitari- 
anism is  concerned,  the  case  is  not  unfairly  stated.  I  see  nothing 
objectionable  in  their  celebrated  doctrine  respecting  the  "  great- 
est happiness  of  the  greatest  number."  The  Utilitarians  have 
argued  on  this  point  with  great  acuteness  and  sagacity,  and  in  a 
truly  philanthropic  spirit.  It  is  against  their  attacks  on  poetry 
and  the  Fine  Arts  that  I  think  a  stand  should  be  made. 

If  the  word  Utility,  has  been  used  with  no  definite  meaning, 
that  of  Poetry,  has  been  still  more  vaguely  understood.     Many 
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decently  educated  people  can  discover  no  difference  between  the 
Rhymester  and  the  Poet,  and  when  they  hear  poetrv  spoken  of  as 
one  of  the  loftiest  exertions  of  the  human  intellect,  tiicy  are  very 
apt  to  cast  up  their  eyes  in  wonder.  They  confound  the  mecha- 
num  of  poetry  with  the  spirit.  But,  if  poetry  be  so  mean  a  thing 
as  to  consist  in  the  mere  jingling'  of  rhymes,  how  is  it  that  there 
are  so  few  genuine  poets,  and  so  many  pretenders  ;  and  that  the 
notion  has  so  long  prevailed,  that  Poeta  nascitur,  non  fit  ?  It  is 
generally  allowed  that  no  care  or  labour  will  make  a  poet,  though 
mere  industry  and  a  good  capacity  may  secure  success  in  any 
other  art  or  profession.  Genius  of  the  highest  and  rarest  order 
is  essential  to  the  true  Poet. 

Bentham  says,  that  poetry  is  a  mef'e  amusement.  Prejudice 
apart,  says  he,  the  game  of  Pushpin  is  of  equal  value  tvith  the  art 
of  poetry.  He  even  adds  an  implication  that  it  is  of  superior 
value,  for  Pushpin  gives  pleasure  to  a  greater  number  of  persons, 
and  is  more  innocent.  Everv  body  can  play  at  Pushpin — Poetry 
is  relished  only  by  a  few.  Poetry  is  classed  by  Bentham,  under 
the  general  head  of  "  the  arts  and  sciences  of  amusement,"  with 
Ornamental  Gardening,  and  "  amusements  of  all  sorts."  The 
utility  of  poetry  and  other  "  amusements,"  as  far  as  pleasure  only 
is  concerned,  is  liberally  enough  admitted,  with  the  pleasant 
addition  (to  soothe  the  irritated  idolaters  of  Homer,  Shakespeare 
and  Milton),  that  they  are  "  excellent  substitutes  for  drunken- 
ness, slander  and  the  love  of  gaming*  !" 


*  The  despiseis  of  poetry  have  generally  shown  that  they  did  not  under- 
stand it.  The  fault  was  in  themselves.  JMr.  Locke  has  spoken  almost  as  con- 
temptuously of  poetry  as  Jeremy  Bentham  lias  done.  Mr.  JMolyneux  wrote  to 
Locke,  and  expressed  his  opinion  that  all  our  poets  (except  iVIilton)  were  mere 
ballad-makers  compared  to  Sir  Richard  Jilackniore.  "There  is,"  replied 
Locke,  "  as  I  with  pleasure  find,  a  strange  harmony  througiioiit  between  your 
thoughts  and  mine."  Of  the  man  -who  could  think  tiiat  Shakespeare  and 
Spenser  were  mere  ballad-makers  compared  to  IMackmore  we  may  fairly  say, 
that  he  was  utterly  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  poetry,  and  therefore  quite  unfit 
to  judge  of  its  utility  or  of  its  rank  as  an  art. 
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Aristotle,  in  his  Treatis^e  on  "  The  Poetic,"  has  obsen'ed  that 
"  Poetry  is  a  more  philosphical  and  excellent  thing  than  History. 
For  poetry  is  chiefly  conversant  with  general  truths  ;  history  with 
particular."  In  his  introduction  to  the  translation  of  Aristotle's 
works,  Mr.  Taylor  expresses  his  particular  reg-ret  at  the  loss  of 
the  second  and  third  books  of  the  Treatise  on  Poetry  ;  "  because," 
says  he,  "  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  Aristotle's  having  treated  in 
one  of  those  books  of  the  purijication  of  the  mind  from  depraved 
affections,  and  of  the  correction  of  the  inanners,  as  the  principal  and 
proper  end,  according  to  the  ancients,  of  right  poetical  imitation." 
He  adds,  however,  that  "  there  is  still  extant  a  most  admirable 
account  of  the  different  species  of  poetry  by  Proclus,  the  Cory- 
phaeus, next  to  Plato  and  Aristotle,  of  all  true  philosophers."  In 
the  translation  of  this  work  of  Proclus  there  is  the  following 
passage.  "  For  of  Poetry  one  kind  has  the  highest  subsistence, 
is  full  of  divine  good,  and  establishes  the  soul  in  all  the  causes  of 
things."  Plato,  according  to  Proclus,  banished  poetry  from  his 
commonwealth,  not  from  any  disrespect  to  the  art  itself,  but 
from  an  apprehension  that  young  people  might  misunderstand  it 
(as  Bentham  did  even  in  his  old  age),  and  fail  to  make  a  distinc- 
tion between  what  is  allegorical  and  what  is  not.  Plato  is  said 
to  have  very  "  properly  preferred  poetry  in  its  loftiest  character 
to  every  other  human  art'''."  "  He  evidently  testifies  that  human 
affairs  become  more  perfect  and  splendid  when  they  are  dehvered 
from  a  divine  mouth,  and  that  true  erudition  is  produced  in  the 
auditors  of  such  poetry."  "  The  Muse,"  says  Socrates,  "  makes 
men  divine  ;  and  from  these  men  thus  inspired,  others  catching 
the  sacred  power,  form  a  chain  of  divine  enthusiasts." 


*  Certainly  poets  that  write  thus,  Plato  never  means  to  banish.  His  own 
practice  shows  that  he  excluded  not  all.  He  was  content  to  hear  Antimachus 
recite  his  poem,  when  all  the  herd  had  fled  him  ;  and  he  liimself  wrote  both 
tragedies  and  other  pieces. — Feltham'i  PesoUes. 
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l?iit  let  us  see  what  are  the  oi)inions  of  the  most  eminent 
English  writers  on  the  same  subject.  The  epithet  divhie  is  con- 
stantly applied  to  this  art,  not  only  by  the  ancients,  but  bv  the 
most  profound  philosophers  amongst  the  moderns.  Lord  Bacon 
has  said,  that  Poetry  has  something  divine  in  it*.  Sir  William 
Temple  has  written  an  Essay  on  Poetry,  in  -which  he  observes 
"  that  it  proceeds  from  a  celestial  fire,  or  divine  inspiration."  He 
maintains  that  "  the  great  honor  and  request,  wherein  it  has 
always  been  held,  have  not  proceeded  only  from  the  pleasure  and 
delight,  but  likewise  from  the  usefulness  and  profit  of  poetical 
writings."  "  The  chief  end  of  Dramatic  Poetrv,"  he  sav,  in  another 
place,  "  seems  to  have  been  instruction  under  the  guise  of  fables." 
He  has  given,  as  it  were  by  anticipation,  a  pleasant  hit  at  the 
Utilitarians — "  /  hnoiv  very  icell,  that  many,  u^ho  pretend  to  be  wise 
by  the  forms  of  being  grave,  are  apt  to  despise  both  poetry  and 
music  as  toys  and  trifles  too  light  for  the  use  or  entertainment  of 
serious  men.  But  whoever  find  themselves  wholly  insensible  to  these 
charms  would,  I  think,  do  well  to  keep  their  oivn  counsel,  for  fear  of 
reproaching  their  otvn  temper,  and  bringing  the  goodness  of  their 
nature,  if  not  of  their  understanding,  into  question."  "  I  am  apt 
to  believe,"  says  the  same  writer,  "  so  much  of  the  true  genius 
of  poetry,  that  I  know  not  whether  of  all  the  numbers  of  man- 
kind that  live  within  the  compass  of  a  thousand  years,  for  one 
man  that  is  born  capable  of  making  such  a  poet  as  Homer  or 
Virgil,  there  may  be  a  thousand  born  capable  of  making  as  great 
generals  of  armies,  or  ministers  of  state,  as  any  the  most  renown- 
ed in  story." 


"  It  appeareih  that  poetry  serveth  and  conferrelh  to  magnanimity,  morality 
and  delectation  ;  and  therefore  it  was  ever  thought  to  have  some  participation  ot 
divineness,  because  it  doth  raise  and  erect  the  mind,  by  submitting  the  sliows 
of  things  to  the  desires  of  the  mind  ;  whereas  reason  doth  liuiublo  and  bow  th« 
mind  unto  the  nature  of  things. — Lord  Bacu//. 
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What  does  even  the  stern  and  severe  satirist,  the  Dean  of  St. 
Patrick,  say  of  poetry  ? 

"  Not  empire  to  the  lising  sun 
By  valour,  conduct,  fortune  won  ; 
Not  greatest  wisdom  in  debates, 
Or  framing  laws  for  ruling  states, 
Such  heavenly  influence  require 
As  how  to  strike  the  Muse's  lyre." 

Let  me  cite  a  beautiful  passage  from  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 

"The  Poet  doth,  as  if  your  journey  should  be  through  a  fair  vineyard, 
at  the  very  first  give  you  a  cluster  of  grapes,  that  full  of  that  taste  you 
may  long  to  pass  farther.  He  beginnelh  not  with  obscure  definitions, 
which  must  blur  the  margin  with  interpretations,  and  load  the  memory 
with  doubtfulness ;  but  he  cometh  to  you  with  words  set  in  delightful 
proportions,  either  accompanied  with,  or  prepared  for,  the  well  enchanting 
skill  of  musick — and  with  a  tale,  forsooth  ;  he  cometh  unto  you  with  a 
a  tale  which  holdetli  children  from  play,  and  old  men  from  the  chimney 

comer."^ "  Even  those  hard-hearted,  evil  men,  who  think  virtue  a 

school  name,  and  despise  the  austere  admonitions  of  the  philosopher,  and 
feel  not  the  inward  reason  they  stand  upon,  yet  will  be  contented  to  be 
delighted  ;  which  is  all  the  good  fellow  Poet  seems  to  promise  ;  and 
so  steal  to  see  the  form  of  goodness  ;  u-liich  seen  t/iei/  cannot  but  love,  ere 
themselves  be  aware,  as  if  they  took  \  medicine  or  cherries." 

This  reminds  me  of  the  celebrated  simile  in  the  beginning  of 
the  Jerusalem  Dehvered,  (imitated  from  Lucretius.) 

"  Thou  knowest  the  world  with  eager  transport  dirong 
\\  here  sweet  Parnassus  breathes  the  tuneful  song  ; 
That  truth  can  oft,  in  pleasing  strains  conveyed, 
Allure  the  fancy,  and  the  mind  persuade  : 
Thus  the  sick  infant's  taste  dis.'uised  to  meet 
We  tinge  the  vessel's  brim  with  juices  sweet ; 
The  bitter  draught  his  willing  lip  receives  ; 
He  drinks  deceived,  and  so  deceived  he  lives." 

Mode's  Tasso. 

"  I  think,"  says  the  learned  Feltham,  "  that  a  grave  poem  is 
the  deepest  kind  of  writing."  "  The  study  of  poetry,"  it  is 
remarked  by  Burke,  "  is  the  study  of  human  nature ;  and  as  this 
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is  the  first  object  of  philosophy,  poetry  will  always  rank  first 
amongst  human  compositions."  Dr.  Johnson  observes,  that  poetry 
is  the  art  of  uniting  pleasure  with  truth  by  calling  in  imagination 
to  the  help  of  reason.  He  makes  Imlac,  in  the  tale  of  Rasselas, 
relate,  that  "  wherever  he  went  he  found  that  poetry  was  esteemed 
as  the  highest  learning,  and  regarded  with  a  veneration  some- 
what approaching  to  that  which  man  would  pay  to  the  Angelic 
nature." 

Cowley  has  warmly  said,  that  "  there  is  not  so  great  a  lie  to  be 
found  in  any  poet  as  the  vulgar  conceit  of  men,  that  lying  is 
essential  to  good  poetry."     Poetry  has  been  finely  described  as 
'*  Truth  severe  in  fairy  fiction  dressed." 

Godwin  in  his  "  Thoughts  on  Man,"  speaks  of  the  immortality 
of  the  poet,  whose  works  are  always  fresh,  in  contrast  with  the 
fate  of  the  natural  and  experimental  philosopher.  "  New  dis- 
coveries and  experiments  come,  and  his  individual  terms  and 
phrases  and  theories  perish.  This,"  he  continues,  "  is  strongly 
calculated  to  repress  the  arrogance  of  the  men  of  science,  and 
the  supercilious  contempt  they  are  apt  to  express  for  those  who  are 
engrossed  by  the  pursuits  of  imagination  and  taste."  The  reason  of 
the  poet's  immortality  and  his  independence  of  all  changing 
fashions  and  opinions  is,  that  his  element  is  the  human  heart ;  and 
until  man's  internal  nature  is  changed,  a  truly  great  poet,  such  as 
Shakespeare  for  example,  will  continue  to  maintain  his  empire, 
while  the  language  in  which  he  writes  exists. 

Rapin  asserts  that  "  the  great  end  of  poetry  is  to  instruct,  which 
is  performed  by  making  pleasure  the  vehicle  of  that  instruction." 
"It  was  said  of  Euripides,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  "  that  every  word 
was  a  precept ;  and  it  may  be  said  of  Shakespeare,  that  from 
his  works  might  be  collected  a  system  of  civil  and  economical 
prudence." 

How  easy  it  would  be  to  multiply  to  almost  any  extent  these 
quotations  in  support  of  the  opinion,  that  poetry  is  not  a  childish 
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trifle,  fitted  exclusively  for  mere  amusement ;  that  it  is  not 
naturally  opposed  to  truth  either  physical  or  moral,  and  that  it  is 
something  better  than  a  game  at  Pushpin,  and  intended  for  a 
Jiigher  purpose  than  that  of  passing  away  an  idle  hour  or  saving 
us  from  "  drunkenness  and  slander  !" 

Some  writers  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  Bentham  could 
not,  consistently  with  his  system,  avoid  classing  Poetry  under  the 
same  head  with  Pushpin  and  other  sorts  of  amusements  that  are 
good  substitutes  for  drunkenness  and  slander.  "  Nobody,"  say  they, 
"  finds  fault  with  the  Naturalist  who  includes  men  and  monkeys 
in  the  same  order  of  being."  This  looks  plausible  ;  but  it  is  mere 
sophistry.  If  there  were  the  same  connection  between  Poetry 
and  Pushpin  that  there  is  between  man  and  the  monkey,  the  justi- 
fication might  be  admitted.  A  monkey  is  perhaps  in  the  same 
scale  of  being  as  a  man,  though  man  is  at  the  top  of  the  scale. 
But  there  is  no  kind  of  relation  between  Poetry  and  Pushpin. 
Philosophy  and  Pushpin  are  just  as  much  connected.  "What 
would  the  disciples  of  Bentham  say  to  any  one  who  should  couple 
in  the  same  manner  Utilitarianism  and  Pushpin  ? 

It  has  been  urged,  as  something  like  a  triumphant  answer  to 
the  present  charge  against  Bentham  of  an  mijust  depreciation  of 
works  of  imagination,  that  he  was  himself  very  fond  both  of 
poetry  and  music  in  his  hours  of  relaxation  from  severer  studies. 
But  what  does  this  prove  ?  Did  he  not  entertain  himself  in  the 
same  way  with  cards  and  dancing,  and  "  other  sorts  of  amuse- 
ment ?"  If  he  had  really  pierced  beyond  the  externals  of  poetry, 
he  would  have  treated  it  in  his  deliberate  writings  with  greater 
reverence,  and  not  have  spoken  with  an  almost  blasphemous 
contempt  of  an  art  which  has  been  described  as  "  divine"  by  some 
of  the  greatest  intellects  that  this  world  has  known.  Do  those 
who  speak  of  poetry  in  the  style  of  Bentham  understand  what  is 
meant  by  the  epithet  divine,  applied  to  no  other  works  save  those 
of  the  imagination,  the  most  godlike  faculty  we  possess  ?     It  will 
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be  long,  I  suspect,  before  men  of  mind  will  transfer  their  idolatry 
of  poetical  genius  to  such  an  author  as  Bentham.  He  may  be 
esteemed  and  honoured  by  many  as  an  able  and  philosophical 
•writer,  but  it  would  sound  strange  even  to  Utilitarian  ears  to 
speak  of  him  in  those  enthusiastic  terras  which  the  critics  apply  to 
Shakespeare.  "  The  world  of  spirits  and  nature,"  (says  Augustus 
Schlegel,)  "have  laid  their  treasures  at  his  feet;  in  strength 
a  demi-god,  in  profundity  of  view  a  prophet,  in  all-seeing  wisdom 
a  protecting  spirit  of  a  higher  order,  he  lowers  himself  to  mortals 
as  if  unconscious  of  his  superiority,  and  is  as  open  and  unassum- 
ing as  a  child."  "  The  magnitude  of  his  genius,"  says  Thomas 
Campbell,  "  puts  it  beyond  all  private  opinion  to  set  defined  hmits 
to  the  admiration  which  is  due  to  it."  "  Shakespeare  was  a  poet 
whom  nature  made,"  says  Sherlock,  "  and  then  broke  the  mould." 
"  I  restrain  my  expressions  of  admiration,"  says  Morgan,  "  lest 
they  should  not  seem  applicable  to  mortal  man."  "  He  has  been 
universally  idolized,"  exclaims  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "  and  when  I 
come  to  his  honoured  name  I  am  like  the  rich  man  who  hung  up 
his  crutches  at  the  shrine,  and  was  obliged  to  confess  that  he  did 
not  walk  better  than  before.  It  is  indeed  difficult  to  compare  him 
to  any  other  individual.  The  only  one  to  whom  I  can  compare 
him,  is  the  wonderful  Arabian  Dervise,  who  dived  into  the  body  of 
each,  and  in  that  way  became  familiar  with  the  thoughts  and  secrets 
of  their  hearts." 

It  is  strange  that  any  one  should  express  a  doubt  as  to  the 
moral  result  of  the  productions  of  this  wondrous  poet,  whose 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart  was  of  so  extraordinary  a  nature 
that  men  look  upon  his  capacity  as  something  supernatural. 
There  is  scarcely  any  person  of  polite  education,  in  our  own 
country  at  least,  who  does  not  owe  something  to  his  mighty 
genius.  He  is  a  teacher  of  the  manliest  and  the  gentlest  virtues. 
His  wisdom  has  diffused  itself  through  the  whole  body  of  EngUsh 
K  2 
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literature,  and  has  become  as  familiar  to  his  countrymen  as 
household  words.  He  who  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
Shakespeare's  works,  and  is  really  able  to  appreciate  their  moral 
and  intellectual  beauty,  must  be  no  ordinary  man.  The  divine 
spirit  and  miraculous  inteUigence  of  the  poet  must  mingle  with 
and  elevate  his  thoughts,  amidst  the  crowd  and  hum  of  men  and 
in  the  majestic  solitudes  of  nature. 

"  Homer,"  says  Bentham,  "  was  the  first  of  poets  :  where  shall 
we  place  him  among  the  moralists  ?"  The  answer  to  this  is,  that 
Homer  was  probably  the  greatest  moralist  of  his  own  age.  He 
taught  mankind  the  virtues  of  generosity,  bravery,  temperance, 
magnanimity,  fortitude,  tenderness  and  friendship.  Pope  notices 
the  opinion  of  Longinus,  that  Homer  was  remarkable  for  the 
grandeur  and  excellence  of  his  sentiments.  He  also  alludes  to 
the  "  innumerable  instances"  which  Dupont,  in  his  Gnomologia 
Homerica,  has  given  of  a  resemblance  between  the  sentiments  of 
Homer  and  those  of  the  Scriptures. 

"  Poetrv,"  observes  the  Edinburgh  Review  in  a  very  able  and 
interesting  article  on  the  life  and  writings  of  Dr.  Currie,  "  does 
more  for  man  than  wine  has  ever  been  said  to  do.  It  is  the  best 
and  noblest  of  drams.  It  brightens  his  countenance  and  makes 
glad  his  heart.  It  gives  him  wings  and  lifts  him  out  of  the  dirt ; 
and  leads  him  into  green  valleys ;  and  carries  him  up  to  high 
places,  and  shows  him  at  his  feet  the  earth  and  its  glories.  The 
man  read  Homer  as  Homer  ought  to  be  read,  who  said  that 
every  body  looked  to  him  a  foot  higher."  The  poets  of  the  Bible 
have  always  been  esteemed  good  moralists,  even  by  those  who  do 
not  believe  the  Scriptures  to  be  the  word  of  God.  "  The  best 
security,"  says  Campbell,  "  that  we  possess,  for  the  probability 
of  the  poet's  talents  being  employed  in  the  support  of  virtue,  is  in 
the  nature  of  Poetry  itself.  Impurity  is  an  anomalous  mixture  in 
its  character."     As  the  painter  or  sculptor  naturally  selects  the 
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loveliest  objects  in  external  nature,  so,  I  think,  is  the  poet  natu- 
rally led  to  dwell  on  the  finest  traits  of  our  moral  being.  That 
individual  poets  or  painters  have  taken  an  opposite  course  only 
proves  the  obliquities  of  their  particular  tastes,  and  ought  not  to 
be  brought  against  the  character  of  their  arts.  Are  all  writers 
in  prose  immaculate  ?  To  suppose  that  an  art  so  divine  as 
that  of  poetrv,  so  associated  with  the  deepest  feeling  and  the 
loftiest  thoughts — an  art  of  which  the  spirit  infuses  itself  as  it 
were  into  our  converse  with  the  Creator  and  the  universe,  is  con- 
fined in  its  results  to  mere  pleasure,  and  that  pleasure  bearing 
an  affinity  to  the  amusement  derived  from  a  game  at  Pushpin, 
is  an  absurdity  that  could  only  be  excused  in  a  drunkard  or 
a  fool.  When  a  philosopher  talks  in  this  way,  he  deserves  no 
mercy. 

Who  will  dispute  the  morality  of  Milton,  the  main  purpose  of 
whose  grand  and  glorious  Epic  is  to  "justify  the  ways  of  God  to 
man  ?"  Genuine  poetry  is,  generally  speaking,  not  only  essen- 
tially true,  but  essentially  moral.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  some 
poets,  forgetful  of  their  high  calling,  have  abused  their  powers,  and 
have  compelled  the  Muse  to  enter  upon  an  evil  bye-path,  and  to 
link  her  native  glory  with  vile  and  uncongenial  associations.  In 
this  case  the  poet,  and  not  his  art,  should  be  the  subject  of  repre- 
hension. But,  as  Dr.  Channing  has  observed,  true  poetry  cannot 
long  be  divorced  from  what  is  good  and  pure  ;  and  the  writings  of 
the  most  immoral  poets  exhibit  the  struggles  of  the  ethereal  spirit 
of  poetry  to  escape  from  its  unnatural  connection  with  sensual 
images  or  mental  degradation.  The  immoral  parts  are  generally 
mere  prose  in  verse,  while  the  more  poetical  passages  consist  of 
those  appeals  to  our  best  affections,  those  descriptions  of  the 
loveliness  of  external  nature,  or  those  glimpses  of  a  state  too  glo- 
rious for  complete  revelation  to  mortal  eyes,  in  which  poetry 
delights  and  in  which  it  most  readily  proves  its  power  over  the 
human  heart.     It  is  therefore  no  argument  against  poetry,  that 
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the  art  has  heen  misapphed  by  the  artist*.  Painting  might  be 
depreciated  with  equal  justice,  by  holding  up  to  contempt  the  vul- 
garities of  the  sign-painter  or  the  caricaturist,  and  omitting  all 
reference  to  the  higher  and  holier  imagination  of  a  Raphael. 
We  should  judge  of  an  art  not  by  its  meanest  exhibitions,  but  its 
greatest  triumphs  ;  as  we  estimate  the  strength  of  the  eagle,  not 
by  its  lowest  but  its  loftiest  flight.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  any 
thing  more  truly  unphilosophical  than  Benthara's  notions  on  this 
particular  subject.  A  school  boy  would  hardly  be  guilty  of  so 
gross  an  error  as  that  into  which  Bentham  falls,  when  he  identi- 
fies the  external  with  the  internal  character  of  poetry,  the  letter 
with  the  spirit.  The  one  may  be  mere  falsehood,  while  the  other 
is  the  divinest  truth.  Bentham  must  have  confounded  in  his  own 
mind  the  meanest  verse  with  the  sublimest  poetry,  before  he 
could  have  brought  himself  to  speak  with  flippant  contempt  of  an 
art  by  which  Homer,  Shakespeare  and  Milton  have  made  them- 
selves immortalf.  These  are  spirits  of  which  men  of  intellect  are 
proud  to  show  their  admiration.  To  profess  a  deep  and  ardent 
sense  of  their  genius  is  to  prefer  a  claim  to  the  possession  of  su- 
perior taste  and  judgment.  But  it  will  be  said,  that  all  poets  are 
not  equally  worthy  of  admiration.  This  is  a  palpable  truism. 
But  if  there  are  many  bad  poets,  are  there  not  as  many  bad  phi- 
losophers ?  If  there  are  mean  writers  in  verse,  are  there  not 
mean  writers  in  prose  .''  Neither  verse  nor  prose  are  to  be  con- 
demned, merely  because  they  are  applied  by  wicked  or  ignorant 
writers  to  evil  or  foolish  purposes.  The  faults  of  the  poet  are 
not  the  faults  of  his  art. 

*  Do  not  the  enemies  of  a  Free  Press  justify  their  opposition  to  that  mighty 
blessing  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  Utilitarians  justify  their  opposition  to 
Poetry  7  Both  are  admirable  instruments  of  good,  that  are  liable  to  be  turned  to 
evil  purposes. 

t  Milton  has  himself  observed,  that  we  should  neglect  the  common  rhymers, 
and  by  the  study  of  poetry  of  the  highest  order  learn  "  what  religious,  what 
glorious  and  magnificent  use  might  be  made  of  poetry  both  in  divine  and  human 
things." 
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It  is  truly  wonderful  that  any  individual  who  has  ever  thought 
at  all  upon  the  human  mind,  and  has  witnessed  the  irrepressible 
enthusiasm  with  which  men  of  taste  in  all  ages  have  hailed  the 
appearance  of  poetic  genius,  should  yet  regard  it  with  an  igno- 
rant contempt.  Such  a  man  as  Bentham  could  not  fail  to  have 
observed  the  intense  emotion  often  excited  by  the  poet ;  and  it  is 
strange  that  he  should  have  been  aware  of  this  prodigious  power, 
and  yet  not  have  felt  inclined  to  inquire  into  the  cause.  The 
fascination  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  false  morals  and  tinkling 
rhymes.  What  must  he  have  thought  of  those  persons  who  with 
the  greatest  reputation  for  genius  and  judgment,  have  pronounc- 
ed poetry  to  be  the  highest  of  all  human  arts,  and  who  have  said 
that  it  is  "  the  breath  and  finer  spirit  of  all  knowledge  ?" 

Matter-of-fact  people  conceive  poetry  to  be  opposed  to  truth, 
because  it  is  chiefly  conversant  with  that  order  of  things  and 
thoughts,  which  is  beyond  the  range  of  their  own  minds.  When- 
ever they  attempt  to  be  poetical  themselves,  they  invariably  do 
violence  to  nature  and  common  sense.  If  they  attempt  to  paint 
human  passion,  they  are  merely  bombastic  ;  their  want  of  imagi- 
nation renders  them  at  once  blind  and  cold.  Nothing  can  be 
more  false  and  extravagant  than  the  verses  of  a  literal-minded 
man. 

Even  men  whose  minds  are  elegant  and  refined,  if  they  have 
not  poetical  genius,  though  they  may  be  good  judges  of  the 
compositions  of  other  men,  are  unable  themselves  to  paint  the 
passions  of  the  human  heart  or  the  beauties  of  external  nature 
with  spirit  or  fidelity.  It  is  curious  to  observe,  that  in  the  most 
voluminous  collections  of  verse  by  men  of  mere  cleverness,  in 
the  midst  of  much  that  is  ingenious,  we  seek  in  vain  for  a  single 
poetical  idea.  Persons  of  talent  or  learning  without  genius,  with 
all  their  labour  and  assiduity  produce  nothing  in  verse  worthy  of 
preservation,  and  are  never  poetical  even  by  accident.  In  five 
thousand   of  their  verses  there  are  not  five   lines   of  poetry. 
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When  we  meet  with  the  shortest  fragment  of  true  poetry,  we 
allow  the  praise  of  genius  to  the  writer. 

Myriads  of  men  have  attempted  to  excel  in  this  divine  art,  but 
how  few  have  succeeded !  How  many  able  and  well-educated 
persons  have  devoted  tlieir  whole  lives  to  it  in  vain,  who  would 
infallibly  have  excelled  in  almost  any  other  study  with  the  same 
talents  and  assiduity.  Hayley,  for  example,  a  learned  and  clever 
writer,  spent  half  a  century  in  an  unrequited  courtship  of  the 
Muse.  The  "  Admirable  Crichton,"  who  excelled  in  every  other 
accomplishment,  attempted  poetry,  and  failed. 

If  verse  be  poetiy,  there  is  scarcely  a  respectable  family  in 
England  that  has  not  its  poet.  Almost  every  well-educated  man 
has  at  some  period  of  his  life  committed  the  sin  of  rhyme. 
Nothing  is  so  easy  or  so  common.  But  Poetry  is  an  "  art 
unteachable,  untaught."  One  line  that  is  breathed  upon  by  the 
Muse  is  a  hallowed  thing. 

The  only  way  to  account  for  Bentham's  error,  is  to  suppose 
that  it  originated  in  his  own  want  of  imagination,  and  in  as  great 
a  mistake  as  to  the  nature  of  that  faculty  as  he  feU  into  with 
respect  to  poetry.  We  meet  with  many  persons  of  ordinary 
knowledge  and  education,  who  laugh  to  scorn  the  pretensions  of 
the  poet  as  an  instructor  of  mankind,  and  who  are  quite  unable 
to  understand  that  imagination  is  not  onlv  conversant  with  truth, 
but  that  no  high  truth  is  to  be  discovered  without  it.  We  look 
not,  however,  for  such  ignorance  and  obtuseness  in  a  philoso- 
pher. Many  metaphysicians  have  made  poetry  their  text  book, 
and  the  most  subtle  and  abstruse  discussions  are  often  flashed 
upon    our  understanding  by  poetical  illustrations*.     It  is  a  sad 

*  "A  philosopher  will  admit  some  of  those  wondeiful  lines  or  words  (in 
poetry)  which  bring  to  light  the  infinite  varieties  of  character,  the  furious  bursts 
or  wily  workings  of  passion,  the  winding  approaches  of  temptation,  the  slippery 
path  to  depravity,  the  beauty  of  tenderness,  tlie  grandeur  of  what  is  awful  or 
holy  in  man.  In  every  such  quotation,  the  moral  philosopher  uses  the  best 
materials  for  his  science;  for  what  are  they  but  the  results  of  experiment  arid 
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mistake  to  suppose  that  imagination  is  in  direct  contradistinction 
to  reason.  All  truly  great  thinkers  and  discoverers  have  been 
indebted  to  the  former  faculty.  In  no  one  department  of 
Literature  and  Science  have  men  become  eminent  who  have  not 
possessed  a  large  share  of  imagination.  It  is  almost  another 
word  for  genius  ;  at  all  events  there  may  be  much  talent  but 
no  true  genius  without  it.  Bacon,  Newton,  Leibnitz,  Galileo, 
Columbus,  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  and  Burke,  and  Fox,  Channing 
and  Chalmers  have  as  much  required  the  assistance  of  imagination 
as  Homer,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Byron  and  Wordsworth*.  It  is 
true  that  there  is  a  difference  in  the  degree  and  character  of  the 
imagination  of  these  men,  but  in  their  several  studies  they  have 
all  exerted  this  noble  faculty.  It  is  imagination  which  suggests 
materials  for  the  reason  and  judgment,  or  places  them  in  that 
strong  and  vivid  light  which  enables  us  to  see  them  with  distinct- 
ness. Some  one  has  justly  remarked,  that  the  man  who  is  able 
to  see  nothing  but  a  silly  extravagance  in  Berkeley's  theory  of 
the  non-existence  of  matter,  may  feel  assured  that  he  is  no 
metaphysician,  and  should  never  venture  upon  any  profound 
metaphysical  question.  We  may  oppose  the  theor}^  and  yet 
acknowledge  the  subtle  genius  and  delicate  apprehension  of  the 
theorist.  The  more  lofty  are  the  speculations  of  the  metaphy- 
sician the  more  poetical  he  becomes.  Dr.  Channing,  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  and  imaginative  of  modem  writers,  in  his  Essay  on 
Milton  has  explained,  that  our  struggles  after  something  holier  and 


observation  on  the  human  heart,  -performed  by  artists  of  other  skill  and  power 
than  his?  They  are  facts  which  could  only  have  been  ascertained  by  Horner,  by 
Dante,  by  Shakespeare,  by  Cervantes,  by  Milton  !  Every  strong  feeling  which 
these  masters  have  excited  is  a  successful  repetition  of  the  original  experiment, 
and  a  continually  growing  evidence  of  the  greatness  of  their  discoveries." — Pro- 
gress of  Ethical  Philosophy, 

,  *  It  was  the  habit  of  association,  which  forms  a  principal   part  of  the  com- 
plex faculty  of  the  imagination,   that  may  be  said  to  have   led  to  various  dis- 
coveries in  science,  and  to  have  furnished  Bacon  with  his  luminous  illustrations 
in  philosophy.— £t/in6urg/i  Review. 
VOL.    II.  L 
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purer  than  this  earth  affords,  carry  us  to  the  foundation  and  the 
sources  of  poetry*.  His  own  pulpit  discourses  are  full  of  that 
sublimity  of  thought  and  celestial  ardour  of  feeling  which  he 
attributes  in  others  to  poetical  inspiration.  One  would  think 
that  the  very  term  inspiration  would  open  the  eyes  of  the  most 
obtuse  to  the  superior  dignity  of  the  imaginative  arts.  But  the 
great  mob  of  mankind  are  not  easily  persuaded  that  abstract 
studies  can  possess  even  an  indirect  practical  utility,  and  look 
upon  a  poet  as  a  visionary  idler.  Imaginative  men  are  continu- 
ally exposed  to  the  insults  and  misapprehension  of  the  vulgar,  who 
only  see  what  is  immediately  before  them.  Their  notion  of  the 
utility  of  poetry  is  like  FalstafF's  notion  of  honour.  They  ask  if 
it  can  set  a  broken  leg  or  cure  the  grief  of  a  wound,  and  on 
receiving  an  answer  in  the  negative,  they  exclaim  that  it  is  a 
word — air — a  trim  reckoning  !  and  therefore  they'll  have  none 
of  it !  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  once  present  at  a  meeting  of  a 
Society  for  the  encouragement  of  commerce  and  manufactures, 
when  Dr.  Tucker,  the  dean  of  Gloucester,  asserted  that  a  pin- 
maker  was  a  more  valuable  and  useful  member  of  society  than 
Raphael.  Here  was  a  Utilitarian  after  Bentham's  own  heart ! 
The  painter  was  naturally  indignant,  and  replied  that  this  was  the 
observation  of  a  narrow  mind,  that  sees  with  a  microscopic  eye 
but  a  part  of  the  great  machine  of  the  economy  of  life,  and  takes 
the  small  part  which  he  sees  to  be  the  whole.  Commerce  is  the 
means  and  not  the  end  of  happiness.  "  This  kind  of  argument," 
continued  Sir  Joshua,  "  is  like  making  the  brickmaker  superior  to 
the  architect." 


*  "  By  those  who  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  poetry  as  light  reading,  Mil- 
ton's eminence  in  this  sphere  may  be  considered  as  only  giving  him  a  rank 
amongst  the  contributors  to  public  amusement.  Not  so  thought  Milton.  Of  all 
God's  gifts  of  intellect  he  esteemed  poetical  genius  the  most  transcendent.  He 
esteemed  it  in  himself  as  a  kind  of  inspiration,  and  wrote  his  great  works  with 
something  of  the  dignity  of  a  prophet.  I  agree  with  Miltou  in  his  estimate  of 
poetry." —  Channing. 
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The  Utilitarians  in  their  theory  of  morals  seem  to  forget  that 
"  we  have  all  of  us  one  human  heart ;"  and  address  themselves, 
and  in  the  driest  manner,  to  the  understanding  alone.  Hazlitt 
is  right  in  his  remark,  that  the  cultivation  of  a  moral  sense  is  not 
the  last  thing  that  should  be  attended  to ;  and  that  truth,  when 
carried  alive  into  the  heart  by  passion  and  imagination,  makes  a 
more  vivid  and  lasting  impression  than  all  Bentham's  tables  and 
calculations  of  right  and  wrong,  utility  and  inutility.  A  tender 
or  spirited  poetical  illustration  may  linger  on  the  ear  and  mind  of 
the  reader  long  after  formal  and  dry  discussions  are  forgotten. 

Bentham's  insult  to  the  memory  of  such  men  as  Homer, 
Shakespeare,  and  Milton,  (whose  art  is  less  valuable  than  a  game 
at  Pushpin,  and  whose  writings  are  only  good  substitutes  for 
drunkenness  and  the  love  of  gaming  !)  must  recoil  upon  his  own 
reputation,  be  remembered  with  his  own  productions,  and  yet  be 
forgotten  some  centuries  before  the  names  of  that  illustrious 
triad.  Mr.  MiU,  another  Utilitarian,  is  guilty  of  the  same  error. 
In  his  remarks  on  the  faculty  of  imagination  he  maintains  that  the 
Poet's  trains  of  ideas  end  in  nothing  ;  that  his  train  is  its  own 
end.  It  is  all  mere  pleasure,  or  the  purpose  is  frustrated*.  In  all 
other  men  the  case  is  different — the  end  is  important,  not  the 
train.  This  is  the  case,  he  says,  with  the  merchant.  "  His  trains 
are  directed  to  a  particular  end,  and  it  is  the  end  alone  which 
gives  a  value  to  the  train.  The  end  of  the  metaphysical,  and  the 
end  of  the  mathematical  inquirer  is  the  discovery  of  truth ;  their 
trains  are  directed  to  that  object  ;  and  are  or  are  not,  a  source  of 

•  There  is  a  passage  in  Bentham  on  this  subject,  that  shows  into  what  a  state 
of  confusion  of  mind  he  was  apt  to  be  thrown  when  on  the  uncongenial  subject 
of  poetry.  "All  that  can  be  alleged,"  he  says,  "in  diminution  of  their" 
(Poetry  and  the  Fine  arts)  "utility  is,  that  it  is  limited  to  the  excitement  of 
pleasure;  they  cannot  disperse  the  clouds  of  grief  and  misfortune."  Thus  we 
are  told  that  though  poetry  excites  pleasure  it  cannot  cheer  the  mind  !  This  is 
philosophy  I  Why  a  game  at  Pushpin,  as  it  can  give  pleasure,  may  sometimes 
abstract  the  mind  from  unpleasant  thoughts.  Poetry  can  do  more.  It  not  only 
amuses  but  instructs. 

h  2 
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pleasure  as  that  end  is  or  is  not  attained.  But  the  case  is 
perfectly  different  with  the  poet."  If  this  be  not  a  crude,  false, 
and  narrow  doctrine,  I  should  like  to  know  what  is. 

The  writer,  who  undertakes  the  defence  of  poetry  against  the 
aspersions  of  the  literal  and  coarse-minded,  has  a  difficult  task  to 
perform,  because  in  its  very  nature  it  is  so  subtle  and  intangible, 
that  however  mighty  its  influence,  it  is  impossible  to  indicate  the 
precise  character  and  extent  of  its  effects.  They  therefore  who 
have  to  place  it  in  opposition  to  grosser  and  more  palpable  objects, 
can  only  trust  for  the  effect  of  their  arguments  to  men  of  kindred 
minds,  who  are  able  to  understand  that  there  are  more  things  in 
heaven  and  earth,  than  are  dreamt  of  in  the  philosophy  of  cold 
and  unimaginative  reasoners. 

Though  this  article  is  already  so  full  of  quotations,  I  make 
room  with  particular  pleasure  for  a  grateful  tribute  to  poetry  from 
the  pen  of  Coleridge. 

"  I  expect  neither  profit,  nor  general  fame  by  my  writings  ;  and  I 
consider  myself  as  having  been  amply  repaid  without  either.  Poetry  has 
been  to  me  its  own  '  exceeding  great  reward.'  It  has  soothed  my  afflic- 
tions ;  it  has  multiplied  and  refined  my  enjoyments  ;  it  has  endeared 
solitude  ;  and  it  has  given  me  the  habit  of  wishing  to  discover  the  good  and 
the  beautiful  in  all  that  meets  and  surrounds  me." 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  once  remarked,  that  in  most  vexations 
he  successfully  applied  to  poetry  for  consolation.  Amidst  all  his 
active  struggles  in  public  life,  Mr.  Fox  was  always  sighing  for 
an  opportunity  to  turn  to  the  perusal  of  his  favorite  poets ;  and 
even  in  his  latest  years  he  was  perpetually  talking  to  his  friends 
of  his  intention  to  write  a  treatise  on  "  the  three  arts  of  Poetry, 
History,  and  Oratory."  Burke  in  a  letter  to  Professor  Richard- 
son, the  author  of  the  Essays  on  Shakespeare's  dramatic  charac- 
ters, observes,  that  "  poetry  is  the  study  of  human  nature  ;  and 
as  this  is  the  first  object  of  philosophy,  poetry  will  always  rank 
first  among  human  compositions."  If  poetry  were  to  be  struck 
out  of  the  literature  of  a  nation,  how  bare  it  would  leave  it  ! 
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When  we  reckon  up  the  literary  honours  of  a  country,  how  large 
and  conspicuous  a  share  is  divided  amongst  the  poets  !  Let  us 
turn  either  to  the  ancients  or  to  the  moderns,  and  the  truth  of 
this  remark  will  be  sufficiently  obvious. 


MEMORY. 
I. 
When  o'er  this  glimmering  land  of  dreams 

Life's  morning  meteors  brightly  play. 
And  hope's  and  fancy's  blending  beams 

With  hues  celestial  light  the  way. 
How  rich  the  varied  prospect  seems  ! 
How  like  Enchantment's  fair  array  ! 

II. 

Alas  !  full  soon  those  glories  fade. 
Like  rays  that  orient  skies  adorn. 

As  clouds  on  clouds  in  lurid  shade 
O'er  all  their  azure  depths  are  borne. 

And  leave  Life's  traveller,  spell-betrayed, 
A  darkened  path — a  heart  forlorn  ! 


Ah,  yes  !  though  brightly  Fancy  glows. 
And  fair  the  light  by  young  Hope  shed. 

More  true  though  sad,  the  soul's  repose 
When  o'er  the  past,  by  Memory  led, 

We  greet  each  scene  she  fondly  shows, 
And  see  the  faces  of  the  dead  ! 


[     78     ] 
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Close  on  the  green  marge  of  a  lonely  river 

Fed  by  the  mountain  torrent  heard  afar 

At  hush  of  eve,  a  small  white  human  nest, 

Half-buried  in  a  wilderness  of  bowers. 

And  but  with  broken  sun-beams  thinly  specked, 

'Neath  Summer's  brightest  sky,  like  a  faint  light 

Piercing  the  gloom  umbrageous,  shineth  pale. 

And  on  the  cold  wave's  tremulous  mirror  throws 

A  dream-like  shadow  dim.     That  silent  shed 

As  kindred  to  the  sylvan  landscape  seems 

As  the  green  covert  where  the  timid  deer 

Slumbers  at  noon,  or  clover-covered  cell 

Where  wearied  e'en  of  sunshine  and  of  song 

The  skylark  folds  his  wing.     Its  aspect  wild 

Would  charm  a  hermit's  soul,  and  scarce  recalls 

When  the  chance  wanderer  breaks  the  solitude 

A  dream  of  social  life  !     There  Magdaline, 

Fled  from  the  false  world's  glare,  unsuited  ever 

To  grief's  dark  night,  as  radiance  to  the  tomb. 

Her  lone  and  widowed  heart  no  longer  stirred 

With  one  sweet  joy  domestic,  day  by  day. 

Beneath  its  ivied  porch,  broods  mournfully 

O'er  happier  hours  departed.     Oft  she  sighs 

To  think  how  heavily  and  slow  must  fall 

Her  last  few  sands  of  life.     Though  three  fair  youths 

Are  mirrored  still  in  her  maternal  breast. 

These  all  are  far  away !  In  foreign  lands 

They  seek  what  fate  denied  them  in  their  own. 

*  Suggested  by  a  German  story. 
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But  life  is  fraught  with  change ; — the  stillest  pool 

Is  sometimes  ruffled  by  the  gentle  play 

Of  wandering  zephyrs  wild.     So  fortune's  breath 

May  stir  the  sullen  waters  of  despair, 

'Till  the  dull  surface  dimple  into  smiles  ! 

Though  hope  was  shrouded  like  a  Lapland  sun. 

And  day  seemed  gone  from  earth,  the  mourner's  soul 

At  last  was  touched  with  light  !   One  summer's  eve, 

Late  lingering  on  her  long- accustomed  seat 

Beneath  the  shaded  threshold,  tranquil  thoughts. 

Accordant  with  the  landscape  and  the  time. 

Fell  on  her  withering  heart  hke  holy  dew  ; 

For  Nature's  tenderest  influence  benign 

To  that  soft  mood  was  ministrant.      The  scene 

Might  well  have  calmed  a  spirit  ruder  far. 

And  soothed  less  gentle  sorrow.     Fleecy  clouds 

Like  white-robed  phantoms  fair,  in  radiant  ranks 

Close  thronged  the  vault  of  heaven,  whose  azure  tints 

Gleamed  out  between  Uke  blue  meandering  veins 

Of  delicate  marble.     Fitfully  the  moon 

Her  beauty  veiled,  then  gliding  proudly  forth 

Again  her  glorious  countenance  revealed 

To  charm  a  subject  world  ! 

At  such  an  hour 
How  strangely  dissonant  or  unusual  sounds 
Flutter  the  dreaming  soul !  The  silence  deep 
Was  broken,  as  when  frighted  birds  arise 
From  some  still  forest  bower.     A  steed's  quick  tramp 
Rang  through  the  rural  solitude  around. 
And  Magdaline,  up-starting  with  sui'prise, 
Her  pale  hands  folded  on  her  heaving  breast. 
Peered  through  the  verdant  vista,  lone  and  dim 
That  fronts  her  Cottage-home  ;  when  swift  as  thought. 
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Her  strained  eyes  met  the  well-remembered  form 

Of  him  whose  childhood's  charms  first  taught  her  heart 

A  mother's  transport !  Motionless  awhile, 

Spell-bound,  she  stood,  struck  mute  with  sudden  joy  ! 

Till  as  he  knelt  before  her,  a  faint  sigh. 

And  one  full  burst  of  tears,  her  brief  trance  broke. 

And  while  serener  rapture  thrilled  her  frame 

She  sunk  upon  his  breast. 

"  Kind  Heaven,"  she  cried, 
"  Hath  blessed  my  midnight  dream,  my  daily  prayer. 
And  not  in  cold  neglect  and  solitude 
I  now  shall  journey  onward  to  ray  grave. 
But  soothed  and  cherished  by  the  light  of  love 
E'en  age  may  wear  a  charm  !"     And  gently  then 
Her  eldest  born,  the  favored  Ebert,  spake — 
"  Fortune  rewards  my  travel  and  my  toil. 
And  fondly  would  my  true  heart  now  repay 
The  love  maternal  lavished  on  my  life 
Till  youth  was  merged  in  manhood.     Oh  !  no  more 
Echo  the  drear  sighs  of  these  river  reeds. 
Or  the  wild  music  of  these  mournful  boughs. 
That  moan  at  every  breeze  !  Oh  !  quickly  leave 
This  melancholy  hermitage  austere. 
And  share  a  social  home  !"     With  grateful  heart 
Glad  Magdaline  consents,  and  soon  she  smiles 
Beneath  a  brighter  roof.     But  not  long  there 
Dwelt  that  shy  guest,  domestic  happiness  ! 
In  Ebert's  soul,  with  subtle  poison  fired. 
Inebriate  with  a  love  far  less  divine. 
The  filial  tie  was  loosened  ;  and  his  fate 
In  hour  unblest  was  linked  to  one  whose  charms 
Of  outward  form  and  feature,  were  the  spell 
That  wrought  his  ruin.     As  a  bright-hued  cloud 
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May  bear  the  brooding  spirit  of  the  storm. 

His  beauteous  bride,  alas  !  a  soul  betrayed 

Unworthy  of  its  radiant  tenement ; — 

And  poor  insulted  Magdaline  returned 

To  the  lone  Cottage  by  the  mountain  stream. 

That  home  was  like  her  heart,  almost  a  ruin. 

And  desolate  as  her  doom.     Dark  moss  had  grown 

O'er  the  discolored  walls,  and  all  around 

Was  rank  luxuriance  or  drear  decay. 

In  a  forlorn  monotony  severe 

The  dull  days  passed.     At  length  her  younger  boy, 

Berthold  returned  ;  a  formal  visit  paid 

And  proffered  gold,  but  not  the  filial  love 

More  dear  than  precious  gems.      "  Alas  !"  she  cried, 

"  The  bitter  mockery  of  a  mother's  name. 
But  not  one  bliss  maternal,  now  is  mine  ; 
My  sole  fair  hope  seems  fading  like  a  cloud 
Above  the  setting  sun.     My  darkened  heart 
Forbodes  that  Henric  on  the  field  of  fame 

Hath  proudly  breathed  his  last !"  A  dream  confirmed 

This  mournful  fear ;  a  warrior  on  the  ground 

Lay  bathed  in  blood  and  gazing  on  his  face. 

She  saw — her  son  !  "  Farewell !    farewell !"  she  said. 

Awaking  wild,  "  at  least  thou  hast  not  scorned 

The  grey  hairs  of  thy  parent." 

Sorrow  now 
Wasted  her  aged  form.     At  last  e'er  Fate 
Had  quenched  life's  tremulous  flame,  her  Henric  dear. 
To  make  her  dark  dreams  fade  like  morning  mist. 
Returned, — an  honored  soldier,  one  whose  fame 
Had  raised  his  soul,  but  hardened  not  his  heart. 
With  filial  reverence  he  kissed  her  brow. 
And  when  upon  the  broad  light  of  his  joy 
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Dim  memories  cast  their  shadow,  sudden  tears 
Fell  from  his  azure  eyes  like  the  big  rain 
That  sometimes  from  the  fairest  summer  skies 
A  transient  cloud  may  shed. 

A  few  moons  passed 
When  from  a  distant  comrade  Henric  heard 
Rumours  of  war,  and,  with  fresh  ardour  fired. 
Spoke  of  his  quick  return  to  that  far  clime 
Where  all  his  laurels  grew.     "  Oh  !  bitterest  trial !" 
Sad  Magdaline  exclaimed.     "  My  only  Son, 
(For  what  to  me  are  thy  false  brethren  now  ?  ) 
Wilt  thou  desert  thy  mother, — when  the  goal 
Of  life's  long,  weary  pilgrimage  is  nigh. 
Nor  soothe  her  at  the  gloomy  gates  of  death  } — 
Oh !  leave  her  not  to  wither  in  despair  ; 
Unwept  and  unattended  thus  to  die  1" 

There  was  a  struggle  in  that  warrior's  soul 

Severe  though  brief  ;  'tis  hard  when  glory's  smile 

Thrills  the  young  heart,  its  witchery  to  defy  ; — 

But  filial  virtue  triumphed  !    The  fond  tears 

A  mother  sheds  are  potent  as  the  drops 

That  the  hard  marble  print,  and  Henric's  heart 

By  the  hearth  gentle,  as  in  battle  brave. 

Was  touched  ; — he  paused  amid  his  proud  career 

To  sweeten  a  lorn  parent's  solitude 

With  looks  of  love  ; — And  as  an  aged  tree 

Propped  and  protected  flourishes  anew. 

Poor  Magdaline's  autumnal  hopes  put  forth 

A  few  pale  blossoms  more ; — her  closing  day 

Grew  calm  and  fair ; — Affection's  ever-green 

Twined  round  her  heart ;  and  star-like  pleasures  cheered 

The  tranquil  twilight  of  her  evening  hours  ! 
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Doctor  Darwin's  transplantation  of  the  poetical  flowers  of 
Anna  Seward  into  his  "  Botanic  Garden,"  is  one  of  the  most  curious 
incidents  in  literary  history.  That  a  man  like  Doctor  Darwin,  who 
had  a  moral  and  literary  character  to  support,  and  who  had  such 
original  resources  in  his  own  imagination,  should  have  appropri- 
ated to  his  own  use,  and  without  any  kind  of  acknowledgment,  the 
production  of  a  contemporary  poet  whose  vanity  was  so  little  like- 
ly to  forgive  the  fraud  or  preserve  a  self-denying  silence,  is  indeed 
surprising,  and  would  not  be  credited  on  ordinary  evidence.  The 
fact,  however,  is  perfectly  well  known.  Thomas  Campbell  in  the 
notice  of  Doctor  Darwin,  in  his  "  Specimens  of  the  British  Poets," 
very  unjustly  treats  Miss  Seward's  claim  with  incredulity  and  con- 
tempt. There  is  something  even  spiteful  in  his  allusion  to  heij. 
"  Miss  Anna  Seward,"  he  says,  "  in  her  Life  of  Danvin,  declares 
herself  the  authoress  of  the  opening  lines  of  the  poem,  (the  Bota- 
nic Garden,)  but  as  she  never  hud  the  courage  to  make  this  preten- 
sion during  Doctor  Darwin's  life,  her  veracity  on  the  subject  is  expos- 
ed to  suspicion."  Towards  the  conclusion  of  his  notice  of  Darwin 
he  has  another  fling  at  the  poetess.  "  Darwin's  Botanic  Garden," 
he  says,  "  once  pleased  many  better  judges  than  his  affected  biogra- 
pher." Thomas  Campbell  is,  undoubtedly,  a  true  poet,  and  when 
he  has  no  personal  prejudices  to  blind  his  judgment,  he  is  as  true 
a  critic.  We  cannot  help  thinking,  however,  that  in  this  instance 
he  is  any  thing  but  impartial.  There  is  a  passage  in  one  of 
Anna's  letters  which  was  not  calculated  to  secure  the  favourable 
judgment  of  the  author  of  the  Pleasures  of  Hope.  "  You  ask  me," 
she  writes  to  one  of  her  correspondents,  •'  my  opinion  of  the  new 
M   2 
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poem.  The  Pleasures  of  Hope,  and  observe,  that  it  is  thought  an 
ingenious  counterpart  to  The  Pleasures  of  Memory.  It  was  lent 
me  for  a  short  time,  and  my  perusal  was  single  and  hurried.  I 
rose  from  it  without  any  impression  of  having  found  on  its  pages 
much  of  the  strength  of  original  genius."  This  is  not  a  very  just 
criticism,  but  it  is  a  hasty  one ;  and,  we  are  to  remember,  that 
Miss  Seward  had  not  seen  Campbell's  maturer  and  more  energetic 
productions — his  inimitable  lyrics.  At  the  time  these  letters  were 
published  Miss  Seward's  fame  stood  pretty  high,  and  as  they  were 
edited  by  his  friend  Scott,  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  Campbell 
had  either  read  or  heard  of  this  ofF-hand  condemnation.  Camp- 
bell is,  we  believe,  the  only  writer  who  has  insinuated  against  Miss 
Seward  herself  a  still  severer  charge  than  that  which  she  brought 
against  Darwin.  A  daring  misappropriation  like  that  of  Darwin's 
is  a  far  less  disgusting  crime  than  a  felonious  attack  upon  the  cha- 
racter and  property  of  the  defenceless  dead.  But,  we  are  con- 
vinced, that  in  the  present  case  Mr.  Campbell  is  either  a  less 
cautious  or  less  candid  judge  than  he  ought  to  be  in  a  matter  so 
seriously  affecting  the  moral  reputation  of  a  female,  who  was 
always  greatly  respected  in  private  life.  We  admit,  that  there  is 
no  direct  evidence  that  Miss  Seward  had  spoken  personally  to  Doctor 
Darwin  upon  the  subject  of  his  plagiarism ;  and  this  circumstance 
is  undoubtedly  remarkable,  as  she  occasionally  corresponded  with 
her  spoliator  even  subsequent  to  his  literary  theft,  and  continued 
to  speak  of  his  poetry  to  all  her  correspondents  with  most  enthusi- 
astic commendation.  That  she  was  not  likely  to  refrain  from  speak- 
ing on  such  a  subject  from  any  delicacy  or  tenderness  to  Darwin, 
or  any  want  of  boldness  and  candour,  we  may  gather  from  the  tone 
of  some  of  her  letters  to  Hayley,  to  Mrs.  Piozzi  and  to  Henry 
Hardinge.  Nothing  can  be  more  frank  and  fearless  than  these. 
But  if  there  is  no  evidence  that  she  complained  to  Doctor  Darwin 
on  this  subject,  neither  is  there  any  strong  reason  to  believe  the 
contrary.     At  all  events,  some  of  Mr.  Campbell's  statements  are 
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undoubtedly  inaccurate.  He  tells  us,  for  instance,  that  Darwin 
published  the  first  part  of  his  Botanic  Garden  (the  exordium  of 
which  is  Miss  Seward's)  in  the  year  1781.  He  is  evideatly  not 
aware  of  the  fact,  that  the  second  part  of  the  poem  was  published 
before  the.  first ;  and  that  the  first  part  did  not  appear  tUl  1792. 
This  is  an  important  error.  Miss  Seward  gave  the  lines  to  Doc- 
tor Darwin  in  the  year  1779.  A  friend  of  Doctor  Darwin's,  (Mr. 
Stevens)  sent  them  to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  in  1783,  in  the 
May  number  of  which  year  they  were  published  with  her  name, 
and  were  copied,  also  with  her  name,  into  the  Annual  Register 
of  the  next  year.  They  were  also  inserted  with  her  signature  in 
Shaw's  History  of  Staffordshire  in  1798,  four  years  before  the 
death  of  Doctor  Darwin. 

They  were  thus  claimed  by  her  signature  (and  the  claim  re- 
mained undisputed)  in  two  of  the  most  popular  periodicals  of 
that  day,  eight  or  nine  years  before  Doctor  Darwin  transferred 
them  to  his  Botanic  Garden  !  Then  again,  if  we  have  no  direct 
information  of  her  having  addressed  Darwin  on  the  subject 
orally,  or  by  letter,  we  know  that  Miss  Seward  made  no  secret 
of  the  matter  even  in  the  Doctor's  life-time.  In  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Repton,  dated  July.  1789,  she  observes,  "  One  of  the  notes 
to  the  part  which  Doctor  Darwin  has  just  published,  induces  me 
to  believe  he  retains  his  design  of  opening  his  first  part  with  my 
sketch  of  the  valley.  Surely  he  judges  wrong  ;  so  great  a  work 
ought  not  to  contain  lines,  especially  in  the  exordium,  which  are 
known  to  have  been  written  by  another."  From  this  paragraph 
we  gather  two  conclusions — the  one  is,  that  Miss  Seward  was 
aware  that  Doctor  Darwin  had  some  intention  to  use  her  lines, 
though  she  might  naturally  have  expected  that  he  would  compli- 
ment her  with  an  acknowledgment  ;  and  the  other  is,  that  she 
looked  upon  her  parentage  of  them  as  too  well  known,  at  least  to 
her  correspondent,  to  make  it  necessary  for  her  to  enter  into  any 
argument  or  explanation  to  support  her  claim.      In  the  same  let- 
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ter  there  is  an  observation  which  seems  to  hint  that  Darwin  had 
some  sinister  design  in  the  order  of  his  pubHcation  of  the  Botanic 
Garden  ; — "  For  some  reason  inscrutable  to  vie,  he  publishes  the  se- 
cond part  Jirst ."  Is  it  possible  that  he  could  have  acted  under  the 
impression,  that  Miss  Seward  might  not  live  to  see  the  first  part, 
and  to  claim  her  share  of  it  ?  We  would  not  willingly  believe  it. 
We  forget  what  were  Darwin's  avowed  reasons  for  not  begin- 
ning the  publication  of  his  work  with  the  first  part.  The  next 
mention  that  Miss  Seward  makes  of  the  matter  is  in  a  letter  to  Mr, 
Jackson,  dated  August,  1792,  the  same  year  in  which  the  first 
part  of  the  Botanic  Garden  was  pubhshed  ; — "  He  (Doctor  Darwin) 
retains  without  the  least  acknowledgment,  not  even  the  quotation 
marks,  and  places,  as  the  exordium  of  this  his  resplendent  poem, 
a  copy  of  verses  of  mine  which  I  wrote  in  his  Botanic  Garden, 
near  Lichfield,  in*the  year  1779,  when  he  himself  was  an  inhabi- 
tant of  Lichfield. My  verses  had    the  honour    of  suggesting 

to  the  Doctor  the  first  idea  of  this  exquisite  composition."  She 
repeats  the  same  complaint  to  Mr.  Thomas  Park,  in  a  letter  dated 
1801,  the  year  before  Darwin  died.  After  this  what  are  we  to  think 
of  Campbell's  assertion,  that  she  had  never  the  courage  to  make 
this  pretension  during  Doctor  Darwin's  life  ?  The  verses  in 
question,  though  upon  the  whole  amongst  her  happiest  efforts, 
are  not  so  superior  even  to  her  worst  performances  as  to  excite 
any  suspicion  on  the  ground  of  incapacity.  There  are  two  or  three 
of  her  other  pieces  that  are  quite  equal  to  them,  and  in  the  same 
style.  The  following  description  of  the  sea  round  the  North 
Pole,  in  her  Elegy  on  Captain  Cook,  though  not  without  its 
faults,  was  honored  with  the  praise  of  Dr.  Johnson  : 

*'  From  the  rude  summit  of  yon  frozen  steep, 
Conlraslinst  Glory  i^ilds  the  dreary  deep  ! 
Lo  ! — deck'd  with  vermil  youth  and  beamy  grace, 
Hope  in  her  step,  and  gladness  in  her  face, 
Light  on  the  icy  rock,  with  outstretch'd  hands, 
Tlie  Goddess  of  the  new  Columbus  stands. 
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Round  her  bright  liead  the  plumy  peterels  soar, 
Blue  as  her  robe,  that  sweeps  the  frozen  shore  ; 
Glows  her  soft  cheek,  as  vernal  moriiinp;s  fair, 
And  warm  as  summer-suns  her  golden  hair ; 
O'er  the  hoar  waste  her  radiant  glances  stream. 
And  courage  kindles  in  their  magic  beam. 
She  points  the  ship  its  mazy  path,  to  thread 
The  floating  fragments  of  the  frozen  bed. 
Wliile  0  er  the  deep,  in  many  a  dreadful  form, 
The  giant  Danger  howls  along  the  storm. 
Furling  the  iron  sails  with  numbed  hands. 
Firm  on  the  deck  the  great  Adventurer  stands  ; 
Round  glitt'ring  mountains  hears  the  billows  rave, 
And  the  vast  ruin  thunder  on  the  wave. — 
Appall'd  he  hears  ! — but  checks  the  rising  sigh, 
And  turns  on  his  firm  band  a  glist'ning  eye. — 
Not  for  himself  the  sighs  unbidden  break, 
Amid  the  terrors  of  the  icy  wreck  ; 
Not  for  himself  starts  the  impassion 'd  tear, 
Congealing  as  it  falls  ; — nor  pain,  nor  fear, 
Nor  Death's  dread  darts,  impede  the  great  design. 
Till  Nature  draws  the  circumscribing  line. 
Huge  rocks  of  ice  th'  arrested  sliip  embay. 
And  bar  the  gallant  Wanderer's  dangerous  way. — 
His  eye  regretful  marks  the  Goddess  turn 
The  assiduous  prow  from  its  relentless  bourn." 

Miss  Seward  speaks  in  a  very  gentle  tone  of  Dr.  Darwin's  al- 
terations of  the  lines  he  stole  from  her  ;  though  he  has  by  no 
means  improved  them.  They  remind  us  of  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary' s 
amusing  simile, — "  Steal !  to  be  sure  they  may ;  and  egad  serve 
your  best  thoughts  as  gypsips  do  stolen  children,  disfigure  them 
to  make  them  pass  for  their  own."  The  following  really  beautiful 
lines  were  undoubtedly  injured  by  Dr.  Darwin's  alterations. 

"  To  charm  thine  eye,  amid  the  crystal  tide 
With  sinuous  track,  my  silvery  nations  glide  ; 
My  choral  birds  tlieir  vivid  plumes  unfold. 

And  insect  armies  wave  tlieir  wings  of  gold.'' 

Anna  Setcard. 
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"  On  twinkling  fins  my  pearly  nations  play, 
Or  win  witli  sinuous  train  their  trackless  way. 
My  plumy  pairs,  in  sray  embroidery  dressed 
Form  with  ingenious  bill  the  pensile  nest." 


Dr.  Do 


"We  shall  now  give  the  stolen  verses  in  the  state  in  which  they 
were  circulated  by  the  author,  and  before  they  were  altered  by 
Darwin  to  suit  his  purpose.  They  are  very  descriptive,  animated 
and  harmonious. 

"  VERSES    WRITTEN  IN    DR.    DARWIn's    BOTANIC    GARDEX, 

near  Lidifield,  July,  1778. 

*'  O,  come  not  here,  ye  proud,  whose  breasts  enfold 
Th'  insatiate  wish  of  glory,  or  of  gold  ! 
O  come  not  here,  whose  branded  foreheads  wear 
The  eternal  frown  of  envy  or  of  care  ! 
For  you  no  Dryad  decks  her  fragrant  bowers, 
For  you  her  sparkling  urn  no  Naiad  pours ; 
Unmark'd  by  you,  light  Graces  skim  the  green. 
And  hovering  Cupids  aim  their  shafts  unseen. 

But  thou,  whose  mind  the  well-attemper'd  ray 
Of  taste  and  virtue   lights  with  purer  day  ; 
"Whose  finer  sense  each  soft  vibration  owns. 
Mute  and  unfeeling  to  discordant  tones  ; 
Like  the  fair  flower,  that  spreads  its  lucid  form 
To  meet  the  sun,  but  shuts  it  to  the  storm  ; 
For  thee  my  borders  nurse  the  glowing  wreath. 
My  fountains  murmur  and  my  zephyrs  breathe; 
To  charm  thine  eye,  amid  the  crystal  tide, 
"With  sinuous  track,  my  silvery  nations  glide; 
My  choral  birds  their  vivid  plumes  unfold, 
And  insect  armies  wave  their  wings  of  gold. 

And  if  with  thee  some  gentle  maid  should  stray, 
Disastrous  Love  companion  of  her  way, 
O  !  lead  her  timid  step  to  yonder  glade. 
Whose  arching  rock  incumbent  alders  shade  ! 
These,  as  meek  evening  wakes  the  temperate  breeze, 
And  moon-beams  glimmer  thro'  the  trembling  trees, 
The  rills  that  gurgle  round  shall  sooth  her  ear, 
The  weeping  rook,  shall  number  tear  for  tear ; 
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And  as  sad  Philomel,  alike  forlorn, 
Siii'^'s  to  the  night,  reclining  on  a  thorn, 
While  at  mute  intervals  eacli  falling  note 
Sighs  in  the  gale,  and  whispers  round  the  grot, 
The  sister-woe  shall  calm  her  throbbing  breast, 
And  softest  slumbers  steal  her  cares  to  rest. 

Thus  spoke  the  Genius,  as  he  stept  along. 
And  bade  these  lawns  to  Peace  and  Truth  belong  ; 
Down  the  steep  slopes  he  led,  with  modest  skill, 
The  grassy  path-way,  and  the  vagrant  rill ; 
Stretch'd  o'er  the  marshy  vale  the  willowy  mound. 
Where  shines  the  lake  amid  the  cultur'd  ground  ; 
Rear'd  the  young  woodland,  smooth'd  the  wavy  green, 
Ajid  gave  to  Bealtv  all  the  quiet  scene. 

O  !  may  no  ruder  step  the  bowers  prophane. 
No  midnight  wassailer  deface  the  plain  ! 
And  when  the  tempests  of  the  wintry  day 
Blow  golden  autumn's  varied  leaves  away, 
Winds  of  the  North,  restrain  your  icy  gales. 
Nor  chill  the  bosom  of  these  Happy  Vales  !" 

To  account  for  the  Doctor's  conduct,  every  way  unworthy  of  him, 
is  not  a  very  easy  task.  Perhaps  he  thought  that  if  any  complaint 
were  made  to  him,  he  should  be  able  to  laugh  it  off  as  a  pleasant 
joke.  That  he  had  not  a  very  dehcate  sense  of  honor  in  such  mat- 
ters one  of  Miss  Seward's  anecdotes  sufficiently  demonstrates. 
When  Mr.  Mundy  had  finished  his  poem  of  "  Needwood  Forest," 
the  Doctor  wrote  three  little  poetic  compliments  on  the  work. 
To  the  best  he  put  his  son's  initials,  to  the  second-best  his  own, 
and  to  the  worst  Miss  Seward's  !  When  the  lady  saw  them  in 
print  at  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Mundy's  poem,  not  liking  the  ma- 
noeuvre, she  reproached  the  Doctor  with  it.  "  He  laughed  it  off," 
she  says,  "  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  himself,  and  with  which  he 
carries  all  his  points  of  despotism."  This  anecdote  was  given  to 
a  literary  correspondent  at  a  time  when,  if  it  had  not  been  true,  it 
was  likely  enough  to  be  contradicted  by  the  Doctor  or  his  friends. 
The  Edinburgh  Review,  in  noticing  the  Ufe  of  Darwin,  (in  any  thing 
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but  a  complimentary  or  friendly  tone,)  acknowledged  that  the  cor- 
rectness of  her  statement  respecting  the  adoption  of  her  lines  as  an 
introduction  to  the  first  Canto  of  the  Botanic  Garden  is  placed 
beyond  a  doubt.  Even  the  mild  and  cautious  Walter  Scott  says, 
that  Darwin's  disingenuous  suppression  of  the  aid  of  which  he 
had  availed  himself,  must  remain  a  considerable  stain  upon  the 
character  of  the  Poet  of  Flora. 

Miss  Seward's  letters  are  the  most  artificial  epistolary  composi- 
tions in  the  language.  They  are  sometimes  ludicrously  inflated. 
They  are  rarely,  however,  obscure  or  dull.  They  teem  with  highly 
interesting  literary  anecdotes  and  very  ingenious  criticisms  on  poe- 
try. If  the  criticisms,  when  influenced  by  personal  partialities,  are 
too  laudatory,  it  is  an  error  that  leans  to  virtue's  side.  She  was 
an  enthusiast  in  friendship,  and  appears  to  have  taken  as  intense 
an  interest  in  the  success  of  her  numerous  poetical  friends  as  in 
her  own.  Her  character  in  this  point  of  view  is  quite  admirable. 
She  had  not  the  slightest  taint  of  envy  in  her  nature,  and  had  such 
a  generous  admiration  of  intellectual  eminence,  that  she  could  take 
the  most  profound  and  fervid  delight  in  the  productions  of  those 
■whom  she  personally  disliked  or  who  had  seriously  injured  her. 
Thus  she  is  perpetually  dilating  upon  the  greatness  of  Dr.  John- 
son's genius,  though  she  abhorred  the  man.  Darwin's  conduct  to- 
wards herself  never  checked  in  the  least  her  warm  admiration  of 
his  genius,  and  she  seizes  every  opportunity  of  oflfering  his  Muse 
a  glowing  tribute  of  applause.  An  ill-natured  critic  might  find  a 
feast  of  faults  in  her  six  volumes  of  letters,  and  yet  they  are  not 
only  highly  entertaining  on  account  of  the  literary  anecdotes  and 
ingenious  criticisms  on  poetry  vdth  which  they  abound,  but  they 
charm  us  with  so  many  traits  of  a  delicate  mind  and  a  feeling 
heart,  that  we  allude  to  the  imperfections  of  her  style  and  her  oc- 
casional errors  with  something  like  that  reluctance  with  which  we 
admit  the  defects  of  a  personal  friend.  Mudford,  in  his  Life  of 
Cumberland,  attacks  her  with  savage  bitterness,  in  return  for  an 
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observatioa  in  one  of  her  letters  to  the  effect  that  Sheridan's  por- 
trait of  Cumberland,  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary,  is  not  a  caricature.  He 
affirms  that  her  correspondence  is  "an  heterogeneous  mass  of 
vanity,  pedantry  and  virulence  ;"  and  gives  a  specimen  of  what  he 
calls  her  "  miserable  rant."  This  is  outrageously  severe — in  fact 
quite  unjust,  and  Mr.  Mudford's  own  style  is  perhaps  in  every 
respect  as  open  to  censure  as  Miss  Seward's.  Mr.  Mudford  himself 
records  the  fact,  that  when  Cumberland's  son  saw  The  Critic  per- 
formed he  immediately  recognized  his  father  in  the  character  of 
Sir  Fretful.  The  amusing  anecdote  of  the  origin  of  this  satirical 
sketch  is  worth  repeating,  though  it  may  be  familiar  to  readers 
who  are  versed  in  the  history  of  Dramatic  Literature.  It  is  said 
that  when  Sheridan  produced  his  School  for  Scandal,  Cumberland, 
who  was  always  remarkable  for  his  jealousy  of  other  men's  success 
in  his  own  line,  sat  in  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  Theatre,  and  while 
the  house  rang  with  laughter  and  applause,  preserved  a  perfect 
gravity  of  countenance,  and  expressed  his  surprise  at  the  merri- 
ment of  those  about  him.  Sheridan  was  told  of  this.  "  It  was 
somewhat  ungracious,"  he  observed,  "  in  Cumberland  not  to  laugh 
a  little  at  my  comedy,  when  I  lately  laughed  at  one  of  his  tragedies 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end*."  Not  satisfied  with  this  pungent 
witticism,  he  subsequently  revenged  himself  still  further  by  drawing 
the  portrait  of  Cumberland  in  The  Critic. 


*  However,  Sheridan  himself,  when  he  tried  his  hand  at  the  serious  drama, 
gave  judicious  critics  a  temptation  to  indulge  in  risible  emotions.  The  play  of 
Pizarro,  is  mere  fustian  from  the  first  scene  to  the  last.  Its  sickly  sentimenta- 
lity—its extravagant  heroism— and  its  stilted  and  unnatural  diction  are  very  of- 
fensive to  a  mature  and  healthy  judgment.  It  is  a  sad  thing  that  he  should 
have  associated  his  name  with  such  a  production.  It  is  true  that  it  is  little 
more  than  a  translation  from  the  German;  but  the  choice  of  such  a  play  for 
translation,  and  the  style  in  which  it  is  "  dniie  into  English,"  show  that  Sheridan 
had  little  genius  for  the  tragic  drama.  lie  should  have  been  satisfied  witii  his  fame 
as  a  wit.  In  his  comedies  the  brilliant  thoughts  and  fancies  sparkle  as  inces- 
santly as  fireflies  in  an  Indian  grove.  But  he  had  no  mastery  over  the  graver  and 
deeper  passions,  lu  the  play  of  Fizarro  human  nature  is  melodramatized  after 
the  same  manner  as  inanimate  nature  is  bedaubed  and  varnished  on  a  tea-tray, 
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When  we  first  sat  down  to  a  perusal  of  Anna  Seward's  letters, 
we  were  sorely  tempted  to  make  an  amusing  collection  of  her 
foolish  praises  of  small  poets  now  forgotten,  and  to  expose  many 
of  her  defects  of  style  ;  but  as  we  proceeded  in  our  task,  we  were 
so  much  touched  with  her  amiable  personal  qualities,  and  so 
much  pleased  with  the  better  parts  of  her  correspondence,  that  "  a 
change  came  over  the  spirit  of  our  dream,"  and  we  were  deter- 
mined to  dwell  only  on  the  favorable  side  of  her  character.  No- 
thing can  be  more  interesting  than  some  of  the  domestic  allusions 
in  these  letters.  It  appears  that  she  waited  upon  her  old  bedrid- 
den father  with  the  same  profound  and  ever- watchful  tenderness 
with  which  Pope  attended  upon  his  mother, 

"  And  rocked  the  cradle  of  reposing  age." 


Such  glaring  colours,  however,  catch  the  vulgar  eye.  The  crowd  are  enraptur- 
ed with  these  glittering  effects,  in  which  they  think  that  nature  is  not  exaggerated 
but  surpassed-  The  language  of  Pisarro  is  neither  verse  nor  prose.  It  reminds 
us  of  Dr.  Johnson's  censure  of  blank-verse  ;  "  If  it  be  not  tumid  and  gorgeous," 
said  he,  "  it  is  crippled  prose."  Sheridan,  though  eschewing  blank-verse  for  an 
equivocal  measure  of  his  own  invention,  has  contrived  in  this  tragedy  to  combine 
all  the  faults  attributed  by  the  critic  to  the  uurhymed  heroic  metre.  The  style 
is  not  only  inflated  and  gaudy,  but  it  limps  into  the  bargain.  It  is  not  quite  fair 
to  expect  much,  even  from  the  best  actors,  when  this  strange  piece  is  brought 
upon  the  stage  ;  in  the  performance  of  such  a  play  actors  are  of  little  importance. 
They  merely  add  by  their  presence  to  the  general  effect  of  the  spectacle.  "  Now," 
says  Puff  in  the  Critic,  "  now,  for  my  magnificence,  ray  noise,  and  my  pro- 
cession !" 

"  The  play  stands  still  ;  damn  action  and  discourse  ; 
Back  fly  the  scenes,  and  enter  foot  and  horse." 
This  couplet  of  Pope's   seems  to  liave  been  suggested  by  a  passage  in  the 
Behearsal.     "  The  plot  stands  still,"  says  Smith.    "  Why,  what  in  the  world  is 
a  plot  good  for,"  replies  Bayes,  "  but  to  bring  in  fine  things  1" 

In  the  theatrical  exhibition  of  Pizano  the  tailor  and  the  actor  seem  to  divide 
the  public  admiration. 

"  Such  was  the  shout,  the  long-applauding  note 
At  Quin's  high  plume,  or  Oldfield's  petticoat. 
*«•♦■»* 

Bootli  enters— hark  !  the  universal  peal  ! 

'  Jiuthas  he  spoken  ?'— '  Not  a  syllable,' 

'  What  shook  tlie  stage,  and  made  the  people  stare  V 

'  Cato's  long  wig,  flowered  gown,  and  lackered  chair.'  " 
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Such  instances  of  domestic  virtue  in  the  literary  character  should 
always  be  duly  recorded,  for  they  double  its  attractions.  If  the 
sentimental  Sterne  "  loved  a  dead  ass  better  than  a  living  mo- 
ther," it  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  turn  to  instances  of  imagina- 
tive minds  connected  with  tender  hearts,  of  spirits  who  are  not 
the  less  capable  of  practical  kindness  and  home-emotions  because 
they  occasionally  sympathize  with  beautiful  abstractions  or  soar 
into  a  visionary  world. 

Miss  Seward  forms  a  kind  of  link  in  literary  history  between  the 
last  generation  and  the  present.  She  was  personally  acquainted 
with  Dr.  Johnson  and  Boswell,  with  Dr.  Darwin  and  Hayley,  with 
Dr.  Parr  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Robert  Southey. 


SONNET— AN  ENGLISH  LANDSCAPE. 

The  land  ne'er  smiled  beneath  a  lovelier  day. 

So  rich  is  every  light,  so  soft  each  shadow  ! 

How  brightly  beautiful  this  sun-lit  meadow  ! 

How  merrily  the  small  rills  o'er  it  stray, 

AVhile  on  their  fairy  banks  sweet  children  play  ! 

With  songs  of  birds  the  perfumed  groves  are  ringing 

'Neath  cottage  eaves  the  village  maids  are  singing. 

And  blend  their  artless  songs  with  laughter  gay  ; — 

A  herdsman  old  in  yonder  shade  reposes  ; 

And  kine,  knee-deep  in  pasture,  feed  at  pleasure ; — 

Oh  !  fairer  far  than  Persia's  fields  of  roses 

Is  this  calm  scene,  that  memory  long  shall  treasure  : 

Elysian  landscape  !  ere  life's  vision  closes 

May  this  worn  heart  here  taste  luxurious  leisure. 
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DEATH. 


I. 

We  weep  and  tremble  at  the  doom — 

The  dreadful  doom  of  death  ; 
'Tis  sad  amidst  the  fair  earth's  bloom 

To  yield  this  mortal  breath  ! 
The  brave  may  sternly  bear  the  pain 

That  soon  must  pass  away. 
But  oh  !  to  think  that  ne'er  again 
Dear  friends  with  eager  hands  shall  greet. 
Or  fond  hearts  share  Love's  converse  sweet, 
O'erwhelms  us  with  dismay  ! 
II. 
'Tis  true  that  trusting  faith  is  told 

Of  worlds  beyond  the  sky, 
And  few  there  are  so  blind  or  bold 

As  dare  such  creed  deny  ; 
It  is  not  that  an  after-state. 

Or  dark  or  doubtful  seems  ; 
Alas  !  we  shrink  from  future  fate. 
Because  we  may  not  brook  the  thought 
That  hours  with  Life's  endearments  fraught 
Are  uuretuming  dreams ! 
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III. 
We  find  each  mortal  bliss  alloyed. 

Each  smile  foretels  a  tear. 
But  still  the  breast  would  soon  be  cloved 

That  never  felt  a  fear ; — 
The  beauty  of  the  brightest  beam 

Is  deepened  by  the  shade — 
Fairest  the  stars  in  darkness  gleam — 
The  broad  red  sun  of  even-tide 
Assumes  a  more  imposing  pride. 
In  floating  clouds  arrayed. 

IV. 

Perfection  hath  not  reigned  on  earth, 

Nor  ruled  the  human  mind  ; 
We  pant  not  for  diviner  worth. 

Nor  raptures  more  refined ; 
A  mortal  weakness  makes  us  cling 

To  mortal  forms  alone. 
We  feel  we  cannot  coldly  fling 
On  Lethe's  dark  insatiate  stream 
The  charms  of  Life's  familiar  dream. 
And  turn  to  scenes  unknown. 

V. 

Tis  this  that  fills  the  final  hour 

With  mournfulness  and  dread  ; 
Love's  tender  ties  and  friendship's  power 

Avail  not  with  the  dead  ! 
And  though  we  meet  to  part  no  more. 

We  may  not  meet  the  same  ; 
The  things  that  linked  our  hearts  of  yore 
Are  chains  that  Death's  cold  hand  divides. 
For  nought  in  holier  realms  abides 
Of  this  terrestrial  frame. 
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VI. 

Thy  radiant  fields.  Eternity  ! 

The  dreamer's  breast  alarm. 
They  echo  not  a  human  sigh. 
Nor  own  a  human  charm  ! 
Thy  skies  the  dazzled  soul  appal. 

And  too  severely  glow  ; 
Their  hues  no  mortal  days  recall ; 
And  in  thy  bright  and  boundless  space, 
Where  only  spirits  dwell,  we  trace 
No  features  loved  below  ! 


NIGHT. 


When  gentle  Twilight  floateth  o'er  the  scene 

On  cloudy  car,  and  with  the  glare  of  day 

The  busy  mind's  bright  chaos  melts  away. 

What  tender  images  and  thoughts  serene 

Steal  forth  like  stars  !  And  when  Night's  darker  screen 

Divides  us  from  the  world,  our  mortal  clay 

Ofi^-drops  at  Fancy's  touch  ; — earth-freed  we  stray 

To  realms  more  wild  than  haunted  forests  green 

Where  fairies  love  to  wander.     But  the  time. 

Though  hallowed  with  alternate  light  and  shade 

Of  vision  fair  or  solemn  trance  sublime, 

Or  memories  sweet  by  distance  dream-like  made, 

Is  brief  as  precious  ; — at  the  rousing  chime 

Of  morning  birds,  all  these  enchantments  fade. 
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ON  THE  ITALIAN  OPERA. 


"As  for  operas,  they  are  essentially  too  absurd  and  extravagant  to  mention. 
Whenever  I  go  to  an  opera,  I  leave  my  sense  and  reason  at  the  door  with  my 
half-guinea,  and  deliver  myself  up  to  my  eyes  and  ears." — Cheslerfield, 


When  the  Italian  Opera  was  first  introduced  into  England, 
about  the  latter  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  its  dramatic 
absurdities  were  perpetually  ridiculed  by  men  of  taste.  Addison 
devoted  several  numbers  of  the  Spectator  to  the  subject,  and 
remarked,  that  the  success  of  the  opera  had  caused  it  to  be  laid 
down  as  a  general  rule,  "  that  nothing  that  is  not  nonsense  is 
capable  of  being  well  set  to  music."  Lord  Chesterfield  subse- 
quently observed  that  Metastasio  attempted  a  very  dangerous 
innovation.  "  He  tried,"  said  the  noble  critic,  "  gently  to  .throw 
some  sense  into  his  operas  ;  but  it  did  not  take."  If  Italian 
operas  are  more  popular  at  this  day  in  London  than  the  plays  of 
Shakespeare,  it  is  not  on  account  of  their  dramatic  merits,  but  their 
exquisite  music,  the  accompanying  glittering  dresses  and  gorgeous 
decorations,  and  the  wanton  ballet  with  which  the  entertainments 
are  concluded.  These  attractions,  combined  with  the  charm  which 
John  Bull  invariably  discovers  in  every  thing  foreign  and  expen- 
sive in  the  arts,  has  secured  them  a  degree  of  success  which 
works  of  far  higher  pretension,  and  addressed  more  to  the  mind 
than  to  the  senses,  have  often  failed  to  obtain. 

One  of  the  admirers  of  the  Italian  Opera,  in  tlie  course  of 
his  defence  of  this  species  of  amusement,  makes  the  following 
observation  : — 

"  People,  it  is  said,  do  not  murder  each  other  in  duett,  nor  do  they 
swoon   in  cadenza ;   it  is  therefore  absurd  to  make  so  preposterous  an 
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application  of  an  art  which  professes  to  imitate  nature !  In  this  objection 
the  distinction  betweeen  physical  and  artificial  imitation  is  lost  sight  of. 
The  same  objection  might  with  equal  justice  be  offered  to  tlie  poetry  of 
Homer,  the  landscapes  of  Claude,  or  the  Venus  de  Medicis,  none  of 
which  are  to  be  found  in  nature.'' 

I  consider  this  objection,  as  far  as  the  Opera  alone  is  concerned, 
to  be  extremely  well  founded.  When  a  man,  supposed  to  be 
worked  up,  like  Shakespeare's  Moor,  for  example,  into  a  terrible 
tempest  of  jealousy  and  rage,  turns  towards  the  audience,  and 
modulates  the  whirlwind  of  his  passion  into  a  series  of  melodious 
quavers,  he  presents  such  an  abrupt  contrast  between  the  sublime 
and  the  ridiculous,  that  a  severer  shock  to  reason  and  common 
sense  cannot  easily  be  conceived.  The  dramatic  illusion  is  at  once 
destroyed.  It  is  impossible  for  the  imagination  to  support  it. 
The  ear  may  continue  to  be  gratified,  but  not  the  mind.  In 
Shakespeare's  dramas,  on  the  other  hand,  an  actor  may  represent 
nature  to  the  life.  If  he  is  told  of  some  hideous  calamity,  he  is 
either  struck  mute  with  horror,  or  he  gives  vent  to  his  agony  in 
some  brief  and  passionate  exclamation.  But  in  the  Italian  Opera 
be  would  be  as  musical  as  a  dying  swan.  Regarding  the  Opera 
only  as  a  species  of  drama,  its  absurdities  are  so  monstrous  that  it 
seems  idle  to  explain  them.  What  should  we  think  of  poor  old 
Lear  lifting  his  dim,  discrowned  head  against  the  pitiless  storm, 
less  unkind  than  his  daughters,  and  singing  an  elaborate  composi- 
tion of  Rossini's,  accompanied  by  a  crowded  orchestra  ?  We 
are  to  recollect  also  how  rarely  the  sense,  when  there  happens 
to  be  anv,  is  scrupulously  attended  to  by  the  musical  composer. 
The  pleasantry  of  Addison  on  this  subject  may  be  applied^  to 
most  of  the  operas  of  the  present  day.  "  I  have  known,"  says 
he,  "  the  word  '  and'  pursued  through  the  whole  gamut,  have 
been  entertained  with  many  a  melodious  '  the,'  and  have  heard 
the  most  beautiful  graces,  quavers,  and  divisions  bestowed  upon 
*  then,'  'f 07','  and '/row,'  to  the  eternal  honour  of  our  English 
particles." 
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The  remark  that  the  objection  to  the  Opera,  of  a  want  of  nature, 
may  be  offered  with  equal  justice  to  "  the  poetry  of  Homer,  the 
landscapes  of  Claude,  or  the  Venus  de  Medicis,"  is  not  correct. 
They  are  specimens  of  perfect  art ;  and  the  perfection  of  art  is 
nature.  The  supposition  that  objects  of  high  art  are  not  in 
nature,  is  a  great  mistake.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  cha- 
racters of  a  drama  or  an  heroic  poem  are  out  of  nature,  merely 
because  we  have  no  historical  evidence  of  their  existence,  or 
because  we  may  happen  to  have  met  with  no  persons  in  real  life 
who  are  in  all  respects  their  perfect  counterparts.  The  great 
artist,  whether  in  poetry,  or  painting,  or  sculpture,  copies  general 
and  not  individual  nature.  The  poilrait  of  Othello  is  not  that  of 
an  individual ;  it  is  the  representation  of  human  nature  under  the 
influence  of  a  powerful  passion.  We  do  not  ask  whether  Claude's 
pictures  literally  represent  some  particular  landscapes,  but  whe- 
ther they  illustrate  or  correspond  with  that  general  idea  which 
external  nature  leaves  upon  the  mind.  So  it  is  with  the  Medicean 
Venus.  It  would  be  ridiculous  to  conclude  that  it  is  impossible 
such  a  work  could  be  true  to  nature,  because  it  was  not  copied 
from  an  individual  model.  As  the  whole  civihzed  world  is  en- 
chanted with  that  matchless  statue,  it  may  be  taken  as  a  proof 
that  its  consistency  with  our  notions  of  perfect  female  beauty 
is  the  cause  of  such  universal  admiration  ;  and  that  these  no- 
tions are  in  some  way  or  other  derived  from  nature,  will  hardly  be 
disputed. 

We  arrive  at  truth  through  the  medium  of  the  imagination.  If 
a  painter  were  to  represent  things  as  they  really  are,  he  would 
represent  them  falsely.  This  is  no  paradox  ;  though  it  may 
sound  like  one.  He  would  throw  aside,  for  instance,  the  illusions 
of  perspective,  and  bring  out  distant  objects  as  largely  and 
distinctly  as  the  nearest.  All  objects  are  represented  by  the 
imitative  arts,  not  by  rule  and  measurement — not  as  they  really 
are — not  even  as  they  appear  to  the  ignorant  and  the  dull,  but  as 
o  2 
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they  are  seen  by  the  intellectual  and  the  imaginative,  who  have 
finer  perceptions  and  are  more  observant. 

Mr.  Gait,  in  the  preface  to  his  story  of  "  The  Stolen  Child," 
anticipates  the  objections  of  the  critics  to  certain  improbabilities, 
and  exults  in  the  reply  that  the  story  is  founded  on  fact.  If  I 
understand  him  rightly,  he  also  takes  credit  to  himself  for  having 
studied  individual  and  local,  instead  oi  general  nature.  But  great 
artists  are  not  such  servile  copyists.  A  study  of  individual  models 
is  the  A.  B.  C.  of  their  profession.  It  prepares  them  for  the 
study  of  general  nature  and  for  original  combinations.  A  painter 
is  no  more  required  to  stop  at  these  models  than  to  confine 
himself  to  separate  limbs  or  features.  The  word  invention,  as 
applied  to  the  imitative  arts,  is  by  no  means  in  opposition  to 
truth.  Mr.  Gait,  painfully  conscious  of  the  improbabilities  of  his 
own  story,  takes  occasion  to  tell  us  "  that  when  we  hear  a  critic 
loquacious  about  the  improbabilities  of  a  tale,  we  may  rely  upon 
it  that  the  said  critic  is  a  green-horn  !"  This  remark  is  every  way 
unworthy  of  an  author  like  Mr.  Gait,  and  he  is  quite  mistaken  if  he 
thinks  it  will  save  him  from  criticism.  He  who  is  on  his  oath  as 
a  witness,  is  at  liberty  to  startle  us  with  strange  and  particular 
truths  opposed  to  our  general  opinions  and  experience,  but  the 
painter  and  the  poet  are  bound  to  preserve  an  air  of  probability, 
or  a  certain  degree  of  consistency  even  in  their  most  imaginative 
productions.  A  surveyor  who  has  to  report  upon  the  height, 
length  and  breadth  of  hills  and  vaUies,  may  surprise  us  with  his 
literal  truths  ;  but  the  painter  is  to  represent  things  not  as  they 
are,  but  as  they  appear.  His  aim  is  verisimilitude  only.  He  is  to 
preserve  a  truth  of  illusion.  He  is  not  to  shock  or  perplex  us  with 
the  odd  freaks  and  accidents  of  nature.  If  he  should  take  a 
fancy  to  a  cloud  precisely  in  the  shape  of  an  officer  with  a  cocked- 
hat  and  sword,  bowing  to  an  old  woman  with  a  kettle  in  her 
hand,  and  insert  it  in  his  landscape,  we  should  laugh  at  his  justi- 
fication  on  the   ground  of  truth,  though  he   were  to  bring  a 
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hundred  witnesses  to  prove  that  he  had  only  represented  an  actual 
occurrence.  Such  a  copy  from  nature  would  be  unnatural.  The 
painter  in  words  is  bound  by  the  same  rules  as  the  painter  in 
colours. 

A  writer  in  one  of  the  public  Journals  appears  to  think  that 
Pasta's  influence  on  the  passions  of  an  audience,  which  equals, 
in  his  estimation,  the  simpler  sway  of  Siddons,  is  a  proof  that 
the  Italian  Opera  is  quite  as  natural  as  the  regular  drama.  I 
shall  not  stop  to  inquire  whether  his  opinion,  that  the  effect 
produced  by  the  former  in  the  operas  of  Metastasio  has  equalled 
the  force  of  the  latter  in  her  representation  of  the  characters  of 
Shakespeare,  be  really  well-founded,  (though  I  may  observe,  in 
passing,  that  I  greatly  doubt  it,)  but  even  allowing,  for  the  sake 
of  the  argument,  that  such  may  be  the  case,  I  still  think  that  it 
by  no  means  settles  the  point  at  issue.  I  am  far  from  maintain- 
ing that  the  Italian  Opera,  with  all  its  various  adjuncts,  cannot 
be  turned  into  a  means  of  stirring  deep  emotions,  when  support- 
ed by  the  magnificent  acting  and  enchanting  voice  of  the  great 
Queen  of  the  Lyric  Drama.  Though  the  truth  of  action  on  the 
stage  is  outraged  by  a  lyrical  accompaniment,  the  alliance  is  not 
injurious  to  the  music  ;  and  the  sway  of  music  over  the  passions 
is  universally  admitted.  We  are  therefore  to  consider  whether 
the  power  and  popularity  of  the  Opera  should  be  attributed  to 
its  musical  or  to  its  dramatic  merits  ;  for  it  is  by  no  means  to  be 
taken  for  granted  that  its  results  are  invariably  derived  from  the 
combination  of  both.  The  power  of  music  is  often  independent  of 
its  accidental  accompaniments.  Every  one  must  have  met  with 
many  instances  in  which,  though  feeble  and  inflated  expressions 
have  been  set  to  natural  and  pathetic  music,  the  latter  has  still 
had  its  legitimate  effect  in  spite  of  the  connection.  So  the  truth 
and  nature  of  the  music  of  an  Opera  may  in  particular  passages 
triumph  over  the  incongruity  of  its  accompaniments,  but  I  think 
it  hardly  possible  that  this   enchantment  or  illusion  should  be 
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sustained  unbroken  through  a  variety  of  scenes  or  for  any  length 
of  time.  Then  again  it  is  fair  to  calculate  how  far  the  genius  of 
such  an  actress  as  Pasta  might  overcome  even  greater  disadvan- 
tages than  those  which  I  have  attributed  to  the  Opera.  Her 
own  abundance  of  nature  might  supply  the  want  of  it  in  the 
Opera,  and  cover,  like  Charity,  a  multitude  of  sins.  Such  a 
Napoleon-like  spirit  might  pass  over  Alpine  obstructions  in  the 
realms  of  art  as  if  they  were  level  ground.  She  is  a  mighty 
conqueror — a  glorious  magician  !  Her  sceptre  is  a  wand  that 
calls  up  nature  and  awakens  the  noblest  associations,  even  amidst 
the  scenes  and  influences  of  frivolity  and  fashion.  It  is  more 
reasonable,  to  attribute  the  movements  of  passion  in  the  audience 
to  the  genius  of  Pasta,  and  the  beauty  of  the  music,  than  to  the 
dramatic  action  or  poetry  of  the  Opera.  The  music  alone  so 
elevates  the  fancy  and  so  prepares  the  heart  for  tender  or  sublime 
impressions,  that  an  actor  who  has  any  touch  of  nature  in  his 
own  soul  may  blind  the  audience  to  the  greatest  incongruities, 
and  with  the  irresistible  aid  of  true  music  may  defy  the  disadvan- 
tages of  the  most  unnatural  accompaniments.  When  the  soul 
is  raised  and  the  heart  moved  by  exquisite  sounds  and  the  magical 
eflPect  of  pageantry  and  splendour,  combined  with  that  mysterious 
feeling  which  the  association  of  thousands  of  human  beings  in 
the  same  enjoyment  invariably  excites,  it  is  wonderful  how 
electrical  is  the  slightest  stroke  of  nature,  and  how  even  the 
faintest  resemblance  of  truth  may  be  mistaken  for  the  reality. 
Thus,  therefore,  the  success  of  the  Opera,  assisted  as  it  has  been 
bv  such  unrivalled  harmony — by  dramatic  action  so  natural  and 
true  as  to  hoodwink  a  large  portion  of  an  audience  to  the  absur- 
dity of  its  connection  with  the  music — by  the  lascivious  ballet — 
bv  many  other  sensual  excitements  and  associations — and  lastly, 
by  the  sovereign  sway  of  fashion  which  has  enlisted  the  vanity  of 
the  multitude  in  its  favor, — affords  no  proof  whatever  of  the  justice 
of  its  pretensions  to  the  favorable  judgment  of  the  critic  when  the 
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propriety  of  its  heterogeneous  combinations  becomes  the  subject 
of  dispute.  Thousands  attend  the  Opera  who  take  no  real  interest 
either  in  the  musio  or  the  acting,  but  who  would  dread  the 
charge  of  vulgarity  or  a  want  of  taste  should  they  acknowledge 
their  secret  sentiments.  It  is  the  most  aristocratic  of  all  public 
amusements.  It  has  always  been  conspicuously  supported  by  our 
own  nobility,  and  in  other  countries  it  has  been  rendered  of  the 
first  importance  to  courtiers  and  men  of  rank  and  fashion  by  the 
direct  patronage  of  government  and  the  superintendence  of  kings 
and  princes.  In  England  the  high  price  of  tickets  excludes  the 
vulgar,  so  that  the  possession  of  a  box  at  the  Opera  is  regarded 
as  an  evidence  both  of  -wealth  and  of  refinement.  Thus  it  is 
very  easy  to  account  for  the  popularity  of  the  Opera  without  any 
admission  of  its  truth  and  nature.  Ninety  in  every  hundred  of 
those  who  attend  the  Italian  Opera  neither  understand  the 
language  of  the  dialogue  nor  the  beauty  of  the  music.  Even 
those  who  can  read  and  speak  Italian  cannot  follow  it  on  the 
stage  when  conjoined  with  music,  and  the  music  itself  is  often  so 
elaborate,  that  none  but  tutored  ears  can  fully  appreciate  its  merits. 
Still,  however,  as  there  is  always  a  kind  of  enchantment  in  music, 
even  when  it  is  but  vaguely  imderstood,  and  as  it  produces  that 
state  or  mood  of  mind  which  is  most  susceptible  of  emotion,  these 
influences,  combined  with  the  adventitious  aids  already  adverted 
to,  have  sometimes  produced  those  effects  upon  an  audience 
which  have  been  mistaken  for  a  proof  of  the  truth  and  nature 
of  the  Opera  and  its  equality  with  the  legitimate  Drama. 

Voltaire  and  others  have  attempted  to  trace  a  resemblance 
between  the  Italian  Opera  and  the  lyric  drama  of  the  Greeks, 
but  even  if  this  resemblance  were  more  obvious  than  it  really  is, 
the  opposers  of  the  Opera  could  still  maintain  their  ground,  for 
the  ancients  might  err  in  a  point  of  taste  as  well  as  the  modems. 
Their  introduction  of  gods  on  the  stage  was  puerile  and  absurd, 
and  nothing  but  the  intense  religious  sentiment  which   was  con- 
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nected  with  their  mythological  drama,  preserved  many  of  its 
incongruities  from  ridicule  and  contempt.  Dramas  formed  on 
the  Greek  model  have  never  succeeded  in  our  own  country. 
Augustus  Schlegel  has  maintained  that  it  betrays  the  most  com- 
plete ignorance  of  the  spirit  of  classical  antiquity  to  compare  the 
opera  with  the  ancient  drama. 

It  is  conjectured  that  the  opera  had  its  rise  among  the  Proven- 
cals in  those  times  of  ignorance  and  barbarism,  on  which  we 
look  back  with  no  other  view  than  to  estimate  the  progress  of 
improvement. 

The  Quarterly  Review,  under  the  reign  of  Gifford,  in  an  able 
article  on  dramatic  Literature,  observes — 

"  Though  the  Italians  may  be  said  to  have  completely  failed  in  drama- 
tic composition,  they  may  claim  the  honor  of  having  invented  that 
incongruous  compound  of  music,  decoration  and  dance,  the  Modern 
Opera — a  species  of  entertainment  truly  characteristic  of  the  frivolity  of 
the  age  which  is  capable  of  preferring  a  spectacle,  where  sense  and  pro- 
priety are  sacrificed  to  sound,  to  such  productions  as  Macbeth  and 
Othello,  when  elucidated  by  die  genius  of  a  Kemble  or  a  Siddons." 

Schlegel  describes  the  Opera  as  an  instance  of  "  the  anarchy 
of  the  arts."  Its  "  fairy  world,"  he  says,  "  is  not  peopled  by 
real  men,  but  by  a  singular  kind  of  singing  creatures  /"  He 
seems  to  be  of  Addison's  opinion,  that  the  sense  of  the  Opera, 
when  there  is  any,  is  of  no  importance,  as  it  must  be  lost  in  the 
music.  The  language  being  foreign  is  no  disadvantage,  and  the 
words  "  which  contain  the  greatest  number  of  open  vowels,  and 
distinct  accents  for  recitative,  are  the  best." 

Hazlitt  is  equally  caustic  in  his  remarks  upon  this  species  of 
entertainment : — 

"The  Opera,  from  its  constant  and  powerful  appeals  to  die  senses,  by 
imagery,  by  sound,  and  motion,  is  well  calculated  to  amuse  or  stimulate 
the  intellectual  languor  of  those  classes  of  society,  on  whose  support  it 
immediately  depends.  This  is  its  highest  aim,  and  its  appropriate  use. 
But,  without  tiie  aid  of  luxurious  pomp,  what  can  there  be  to  interest  in 
diis  merely  artificial  vehicle  of  show,  and  dance,  and  song,  which  is  purposely 
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constnicted  so  as  to  lull  every  effort  of  the  understanding  and  feeling  of 
the  heart  in  the  soft,  soothing  effeminacy  of  sensual  enjoyment  ?  The  Ope- 
ra Muse  is  not  a  beautiful  virgin  who  can  hope  to  charm  by  simplicity 
and  sensibility  ;  but  a  tawdry  courtesan,  who,  when  her  paint  and  patches, 
her  rings  and  jewels  are  stripped  off,  can  excite  only  disgust  and  ri- 
dicule." 

Leigh  Hunt  has  justly  ridiculed  in  his  "  Companion"  the 
introduction  on  the  stage  of  a  singing  Earl  of  Derby,  singing  foot- 
guards  and  a  warbling  sheriff.  To  go  back  again  a  little  with  my 
authorities,  which  I  shall  not  pretend  to  quote  in  their  regular 
order,  Lord  Karnes,  in  his  Elements  of  Criticism,  in  his  chapter  on 
"  congruity  and  propriety,"  observes,  that  "  the  most  gorgeous 
apparel,  however  improper  in  tragedy,  is  not  unsuitable  to  Opera 
actors  ;  the  truth  is,  an  Opera  is  a  mighty  line  thing  ;  but  as  it 
deviates  from  nature  in  its  capital  circumstances,  we  look  not  for 
nature  and  propriety  in  those  which  are  accessory."  Lord 
Lyttleton,  in  his  Persian  letters,  has  a  pleasant  fling  at  the 
Opera,  where  in  the  character  of  a  Persian  he  inquires,  who  is 
singing  on  the  stage  ?  The  reply  is,  Julius  Caesar.  What,  says  he 
in  return,  was  Caesar  famous  for  singing  ?  Pope  personified  and 
attacked  the  Opera  in  verse. 

"  When,  lo  !  a  harlot  form  soft  sliding  by 
With  mincing  step,  small  voice,  and  languid  eye; 
Foreign  her  air,  her  robe's  discordant  pride 
In  patchwork  fluttering,  and  her  head  aside  ; 
By  singing  peers  upheld  on  either  hand, 
She  tripped  and  laughed,  too  pretty  much  to  stand ; 
Cast  on  the  prostrate  Nine  a  scornful  look 
And  thus  in  quaint  recitative  spoke  : 
'  0  Cara!  Cara!'  silence  all  that  train 

Joy  to  great  Chaos !  let  division  reign ; 

******* 

But  soon,  ah!  soon,  rebellion  will  commence, 
Ij  music  nteunly  borroics  uidjrom  sense." 

I  should  be  ashamed  to  depreciate  the  real  power  and  delight- 
fulness  of  music  ;  but  when  its  votaries  attempt,  as  they  have  done, 

VOL.  II.  V 
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to  make  "  odious  comparisons,"  I  feel  disposed  to  exercise  an 
honest  discrimination,  and  to  confess  that  as  an  imitative  art,  it 
cannot  possibly  compete  with  poetry  or  painting.  Sound  can 
only  imitate  sound,  but  words  can  represent  the  most  subtle  and 
complicated  thoughts,  and  colours  can  preserve  with  perfect 
fidelity  and  clearness  all  the  peculiarities  of  a  landscape,  or  the 
features,  the  expression,  the  air  and  the  attitude  of  a  face  and 
form.  These  magical  and  mighty  triumphs  are  achieved  by 
intrinsic  power,  unassisted  and  alone.  But  without  the  aid  of 
poetiy  how  small  is  the  power  of  music  as  an  imitative  art ! 
Unaccompanied  by  this  interpreter,  it  is  almost  unintelligible. 
It  is  true  that  like  one  who  speaks  to  us  in  an  unknown  tongue, 
it  may  contrive  to  make  us  sensible  as  to  whether  it  is  sad  or 
merry,  tranquil  or  excited,  and  awaken  a  sympathetic  feeling  or 
sensation  ;  but  it  can  convey  no  determinate  ideas  to  the  mind 
like  those  presented  to  us  by  the  painter  or  the  poet.  Music  is, 
upon  the  whole,  far  less  intellectual  than  the  other  arts.  It  is 
indeed  exquisitely  delightful ;  but  so  also  is  "a  steam  of  rich 
distilled  perfumes."  The  chief  intellectual  charm  or  power  of 
music  13  the  effect  of  association,  and  this,  by  no  means  an  intrin- 
sic or  pecuhar  merit,  it  possesses  in  common  with  all  natural 
objects  and  with  every  thing  that  addresses  itself  to  the  senses. 
A  particular  tree  or  flower,  or  a  familiar  flavor,  or  scent,  may  call 
up  as  many  and  as  sweet  associations.  The  music  that  draws 
tears  from  the  sternest  eye  when  linked  with  some  tender  circum- 
stance or  emotion  peculiar  to  the  hearer,  may  be  listened  to  by 
another  individual  of  even  greater  sensibility  with  either  the 
most  perfect  indifference  or  only  a  vague  sensual  pleasure.  The 
airs  that  stir  a  whole  nation  with  patriotic  emotions,  may  be 
meaningless  and  ineffective  in  a  different  land.  This  is  not  the 
case  with  painting ;  it  speaks  a  universal  language  :  and  it  is 
almost  the  same  with  poetry.  The  check  upon  the  universality 
of  the  latter  from  the  necessity  of  translation  is  a  mere  accidental 
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circumstance.  It  is  not  from  a  similar  cause  that  the  power  of 
music  is  so  limited.  Musical  tones  are  like  the  painter's  colors, 
and  are  the  same  in  London  as  in  Paris.  They  are  not  affected 
by  the  Babylonian  curse. 

Some  musical  composers  have  endeavoured  to  convey  fixed 
ideas  to  their  audience  :  but  except  in  the  mere  imitation  of 
natural  sounds,  they  have,  I  believe,  always  failed.  If  a  thou- 
sand persons  were  desired  to  interpret  the  precise  meaning  of  a 
new  musical  composition  that  trusted  for  its  effect  entirely  to  its 
intrinsic  power  of  expression,  and  was  unaccompanied  by  words 
and  unconnected  with  particular  associations,  the  listeners  would 
not  be  more  numerous  than  the  opinions.  They  might  all  agree 
that  the  music  was  melancholy  or  cheerful,  simple  or  scientific, 
beautiful  or  sublime, — but  this  would  be  the  extent  of  their 
unanimity.  They  might  easily  agree  as  to  its  general  character, 
but  not  as  to  its  particular  meaning. 

I  almost  fear  that  these  remarks  will  not  only  be  unpopular 
but  offensive.  Many  of  the  votaries  of  music  are  so  bigotted  in 
their  faith  and  so  ardent  in  their  temperament,  that  they  have  no 
toleration  for  those  daring  freethinkers  who  either  doubt  or  deny 
the  supposed  attributes  of  their  idol. 

Let  me,  however,  give  music  its  just  praise.  It  cannot  convey 
defined  and  fixed  ideas ;  but  still  it  obtains,  by  whatever  means,  a 
powerfu  linfluence  on  the  passions.  It  kindles  the  imagination, 
and  softens  and  subdues  the  heart.  Of  all  sensual  gratifications, 
it  is  the  most  nearly  allied  to  those  influences  which  operate  im- 
mediately on  the  intellect,  and  by  this  congeniality  or  proximity, 
it  exercises  through  the  thin  partition  of  the  senses,  an  indirect 
and  highly  beneficial  power  upon  the  intellect  itself. 

To  return  to  the   critic  alluded  to  in  the  early  part  of  this  arti- 
cle.    He  says  that  "  the  object  of  art  is  to  produce  an  effect  not 
in  nature,  but  beyond  it  and  superior."     If  nothing  can  be  said  to 
be  in  nature  that  is  not  the  servile  copy  of  individual  models  and 
p  2 
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actual  details,  the  critic  is  right ;  and  the  subjects  of  high  art,  are 
superior  to  nature.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  The  perfection  of 
art  is  nature  and  nothing  more.  The  most  exquisite  and  refined 
conceptions  of  female  loveliness  that  ever  glowed  in  the  mind  of  a 
RaflFaelle  are  as  true  to  nature  as  the  vulgar  and  literal  representa- 
tions of  a  Teniers.  The  characteristic  difference  in  the  productions 
of  these  two  artists  consis^ts  not  in  the  degree  of  nature  which 
they  embodv,  but  in  the  kind  or  order  of  it.  Raffaelle  selects,  ge- 
neralizes, and  combines  his  materials  with  consummate  taste  and 
a  noble  feeling  for  the  beautiful  and  sublime.  Teniers  is  content 
to  copy  nature  in  her  humblest  forms,  and  depends  more  upon  his 
fleshly  vision  than  his  inward  eye.  But  that  high  truth  which 
men  of  genius  arrive  at  through  the  imagination,  is  as  much  a 
portion  of  nature  as  the  meanest  detail  tb.at  is  obvious  to  the 
ordinary  spectator.  A  great  artist  views  not  objects  with  a  micro- 
scopic eye,  nor  subjects  them  to  rule  and  measurement,  nor  con- 
fines his  studies  to  individual  forms  or  accidental  circumstances ; 
but  generalizes  his  notions  of  beauty,  and  gathers  a  store  of  glo- 
rious images  from  the  wide  range,  of  nature.  Thus  it  may  often 
happen  that  a  common  observer,  who  is  ignorant  of  the  less  ob- 
vious charms  of  nature,  may  fancy  her  surpassed  on  the  artist's 
canvas,  because,  less  favored  than  her  worshipper  and  represen- 
tative, he  has  not  seen  her  in  her  secret  places,  nor  imbibed  the 
breath  and  spirit  of  her  beauty.  They  who  have  studied  nature 
with  a  poet's  or  a  painter's  reverence  have  rarely  been  guilty  of 
the  almost  blasphemous  supposition  that  she  is  to  be  excelled  by 
the  work  of  mortal  hands.  The  most  imaginative  conceptions  of 
beauty  are  nothing  but  the  reflection  thrown  upon  the  mind  by 
the  actual  loveliness  of  nature.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  has  observed, 
that  we  can  no  more  form  an  idea  of  beauty  superior  to  nature 
than  we  can  form  an  idea  of  a  sixth  sense,  or  any  other  excellence 
out  of  the  limits  of  the  human  mind.  Burke  has  also  maintained 
that  the  power  of  imagination  is  incapable  of  producing  anything 
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absolutely  new,  and  that  it  can  only  van-  those  ideas  which  it  has 
received  from  the  senses.  To  pi'aise  the  Fornarina  of  Raffaelle  or 
the  landscapes  of  Claude  on  account  of  their  out-doing  nature,  is 
a  mockery  of  art.  In  both  instances  a  competent  judge  recog- 
nizes that  perfect  truth  and  consistency  which  never  could  exist  in 
any  work  of  art  that  was  "  not  to  be  found  in  nature."  Tliat 
which  is  out  of  nature  must  be  unnatural.  There  may  be  myste- 
ries in  a  religious  creed  above  human  reason,  but  there  is  no  ex- 
cellence in  art  which  is  above  nature. 

"  Nature  is  made  better  by  no  mean 
But  nature  makes  ttiat  mean  ;  so  o'er  tliat  art 
Which  you  say  adds  to  nature,  is  an  art 
Which  nature  makes.'' 

Winter's  Tale. 

He  who  says  he  has  met  with  no  living  form  so  lovely  as  the 
Fornarina  or  the  Venus  de  Medicis,  adduces  no  proof  that  such 
loveliness  is  inconsistent  with  actual  nature.  Many  a  lover  has 
recognized  a  far  finer  form  in  the  first  sweet  conqueror  of  his  heart. 
Much  depends  upon  the  tone  and  character  of  the  observer's 
mind.  A  poet  or  a  painter  sees  a  great  deal  more  in  a  figure  or 
a  landscape  than  a  pedant  or  a  mathematician.  Love  and  enthu- 
siasm and  sensibility  have  a  wonderful  effect  upon  the  eye,  and 
enable  it  to  discover  a  thousand  graces  that  escape  a  dimmer 
vision.  Lord  Byron  was  so  struck  with  the  superiority  of  living 
nature  to  the  noblest  works  of  art,  that  in  his  Don  Juan  he  calls 
the  whole  class  of  sculptors  "  a  race  of  mere  impostors." 

"  I've  seen  much  finer  women  ripe  and  real 
Than  all  the  nonsense  of  their  stone  ideal. 
I'll  tell  you  why  I  say  so,  for  'tis  just 
One  should  not  rail  without  a  decent  cause  : 
There  was  an  Irish  lady,  to  whose  bust 
I  ne'er  saw  justice  done,  and  yet  she  was 
A  frequent  model ;  and  if  e'er  she  must 
Yield  to  sterti  Time  and  Nature's  wriiikhng  laws, 
They  will  destroy  a  face  wliich  mortal  tliought 
Ne'er  tonqmssed,  nor  less  mortal  chisel  wrought." 
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The  blank  verse  of  the  regular  drama  has  been  thought  by  some 
critics  to  be  as  open  to  objection  as  the  singing  at  the  Opera, 
Now  even  supposing  for  a  moment  that  they  are  both  inconsistent 
with  truth  and  nature,  the  latter  is  at  all  events  far  more  so  than 
the  former.  Then  why  defend  the  greater  sin  by  the  lesser  ? 
But  I  do  not  admit  that  the  blank  verse  of  Shakespeare  interferes 
in  the  slightest  degree  with  that  illusion  or  vraisemblance  on 
the  regular  stage  Avhich  is  so  constantly  interrupted  or  destroyed 
by  the  singing  at  the  Opera.  In  the  first  place,  dramatic 
verse  is  not  like  heroic  verse.  It  is  freer  and  more  flexible  in 
its  construction,  and  approaches  almost  as  nearly  to  colloquial 
language  as  does  well-written  prose.  The  mind  of  the  hearer 
is  never  shocked  by  its  improbability,  as  it  is  by  the  singing  of 
warriors  and  sages  on  all  possible  occasions,  whether  trivial  or  im- 
portant. Who  can  forbear  to  smile  when  he  hears  some  bloody 
veteran  detailing  his  plans  or  breathing  out  his  last  breath  upon 
the  field  of  battle  in  a  flourish  of  quavers  ?  Dramatic  blank  verse 
is  far  more  natural  than  the  prose  of  Macpherson's  Ossian,  which 
almost  seems  to  require  to  be  chanted.  Neither  is  the  number 
of  the  feet  so  rigidly  regulated  as  in  other  forms  of  verse.  Dr. 
Johnson  used  to  repeat  with  approbation  the  remark  of  some  un- 
known critic,  that  blank  verse  is  verse  only  to  the  eye,  and 
that  there  are  very  few  reciters  of  blank  verse  who  enable  the 
hearer  to  say  where  the  lines  end  or  begin.  In  real  life,  men  un- 
consciously measure  out  and  harmonize  their  language,  and  in  this 
way  adapt  it  to  their  several  circumstances.  When  a  man  ad- 
dresses a  large  assembly  of  his  fellow-creatures  upon  some  solemn 
and  important  occasion,  his  words  are  better  chosen  and  his  senten- 
ces more  harmonious  than  when  he  is  giving  some  ordinary  domes- 
tic directions  to  his  servants,  or  talking  over  the  frivolous  intelli- 
gence of  the  dav  ;  and  this  is  not  always  an  indication  of  a  desire 
of  display,  but  in  fact  more  frequently  arises  from  the  deep  in- 
terest which  the  speaker  takes  in  his  cause  or  subject.      It  is  the 
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same  in  the  private  circle.  Our  tones  are  grave  and  our  words 
are  measured  when  we  wish  to  be  impressive  or  are  labouring 
with  weighty  thoughts.  "When  a  person  of  sensibility  is  detailing 
his  sorrows  and  misfortunes,  how  soft  and  slow  is  his  utterance, 
how  smooth  and  rythmical  are  his  sentences  !  His  voice  is  sub- 
dued into  a  gentle  though  querulous  murmur,  like  that  of  the 
"  complaining  brooks."  How  musical  are  a  lover's  words  ! 
Shakespeare  attends  to  these  matters  with  "  a  learned  spirit."  In 
his  comic  scenes  he  often  allows  the  verse  to  run  into  ordinary  and 
irregular  prose.  His  clowns  speak  like  clowns  ;  but  when  a  king 
speaks  it  is  with  that  majestic  measurement  of  his  words  which  we 
look  for  in  the  representative  of  dignity  and  power.  Thus  there 
is  nothing  out  of  nature  or  that  serves  to  destroy  the  dramatic 
illusion  in  the  blank  verse  of  Shakespeare,  but  there  is  no  autho- 
rity or  precedent  in  real  life  for  the  conjunction  of  music  and  action 
in  the  Lyric  drama. 
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STANZAS. 

Oh  !    sweet  the  sad  heart's  pensive  night  I 
Though  Memory's  star  is  clouded. 
Dim  as  the  pale  moon's  misty  light. 
Or,  rainbow  half  enshrouded  ! 

Oh  !  sweet  and  sad,  when  dark  and  lone, 
In  life's  most  wintry  hour. 
To  think  of  early  pleasures  flown, 
And  young  hope's  withered  flower. 

There  is  a  charm  'tis  sweet  to  borrow 
From  dreams  of  days  departed, — 
There  is  a  thrill  of  tender  sorrow. 
Dear  to  the  mournful  hearted  ! 


SONNET— RESIGNATION. 
Oh  !  come  not,  Passion,  with  the  fiends  of  care. 
And  forms  that  haunt  the  midnight  of  the  soul ! 
Raise  not  the  fearful  tempest  of  despair 
Along  my  darken'd  path  !     Let  Faith  control 
Rebellious  thoughts  and  pangs  that  fiercely  tear 
The  chords  of  life.     There  is  a  softer  grief 
The  lone  and  weary  heart  may  learn  to  bear. 
Calm  and  resign'd,  till  quick  tears  yield  relief 
To  voiceless  feelings,  and  the  bosom  teems 
"With  holy  consolations.     Such  may  be 
Toss'd  on  the  dark  waves  of  life's  stormy  sea. 
The  good  man's  sorrow.     Soon  hope's  cheerful  beams 
The  trusting  spirit  from  the  strife  shall  free, 
And  ffild  the  shadows  of  the  mourner's  dreams  ! 
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BATTLE  SONG. 


ADDRESSED  TO  THE  BRITISH  SEPOYS. 
I. 

Oh  !  Warriors  of  India  !  whose  hearts  are  with  ours, 

The  foe  is  around  us — the  battle-cloud  lowers — 
But  the  glory  of  England  still  gleameth  afar. 
And  the  darker  the  tempest,  the  brighter  her  star ! 

II. 

Oh  !  Warriors  of  India  !  o'er  mountain  and  plain 
Our  bayonets  and  banners  shall  glitter  again  ! 
Brave  comrades,  unparted  by  colour  or  creed. 
Together  we  triumph,  together  we  bleed  ! 

III. 

Remember,  remember,  the  deeds  we  have  done. 
The  hosts  we  have  vanquished,  the  name  we  have  won. 
Remember  how  long  British  glory  endures. 
Remember  how  much  of  that  glory  is  yours  ! 

IV, 

Hurrah — then — hurrah  !     To  the  bright  field  of  fame 
The  Persian  we'll  startle,  the  Muscovite  tame. 
The  braggarts  of  Birmah,  the  hordes  of  Nepaul, 
Once  more  shall  be  driven  from  mountain  and  wall  ! 
July,  1838. 

VOL.  II.  Q 
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STANZAS. 

WRITTEN  IN  A  LADy's  ALBUM. 
I. 

YoiT  know  not,  gentle  Lady,  what  you  ask 

Nor  what  I  have  to  give,  or  you  would  never 

Have  set  me  this  unprofitable  task. 

Or  thought  me  (strange  delusion  !  )  half  so  clever : 

I  blush,  and  almost  on  distraction  border, 

At  calls  like  thine  for  verses  "  made  to  order." 

II. 
And  yet  'tis  strange  that  scarce  a  week  elapses 
But  lo  !  some  album  bright,  (with  feminine  letter,) 
Alarms  my  timid  Muse.     Each  claim  perhaps  is 
A  compliment,  and  yet  'twould  suit  me  better. 
To  waive  it,  and  exchange  the  painful  pleasure 
For  ease  unbroken  and  unanxious  leisure. 

III. 
'Tis  not  so  much  that  I  dislike  the  trouble. 
For  really,  if  your  subject  bard  may  say  so, 
I'd  toil  until  I  grew  both  faint  and  double 
To  serve  the  fairer  sex,  could  I  but  lay  so 
Flattering  an  unction  to  my  weary  spirit 
As  the  proud  consciousness  of  genuine  merit. 

IV. 

But  as  I  positively  want  the  power 

Even  to  please  myself,  and  hate  to  prove  it, 

I  pass  what  seems  a  very  ill-spent  hour 

When  my  tried  temper  fails,  and  fair  ones  move  it 

To  something  like  a  state  of  mad  vexation. 

By  urging  me  to  such  severe  probation. 
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V. 

I  find  that  several  persons  have  a  notion 

That  I  can  write,  as  ancient  maidens  chatter, 

As  easily  as  chemists  mix  a  lotion. 

Or  lawyers  make  a  bill,  or  scolds  a  clatter  : 

And  if  I  humbly  hint  my  incapacity 

They  question  both  my  will  and  my  veracity. 

VI. 

It  is  not  till  with  suicidal  kindness 
I  grant  their  wishes  (to  my  shame  and  sorrow). 
And  prove  beyond  a  doubt  their  partial  blindness 
By  rhymes  the  meanest  plagiarist  would  not  borrow 
To  save  his  soul,  that  gentle  maids  and  matrons 
Desert  my  ranks  of  literary  patrons. 

VII. 

Though  at  the  risk  of  changing  the  opinion 
Implied  in  your  request,  these  hurried  stanzas 
Shall  stand  as  proof  of  feminine  dominion. 
That  from  Don  Quixotes  down  to  Sancha  Panzas, 
So  sways  our  sex  that  touched  with  sweet  insanity 
We  play  the  fool  with  infinite  urbanity. 

VIII. 

Who  can  refuse  the  fair  .''  Oh  !  I  for  one 

Feel  it  impossible ;  you  now  must  know  it. 

To  your  cost  and  to  mine.     The  deed  is  done — 

The  page  is  blotted, — yet  I  pray  you  show  it 

To  all  who  own  an  Album — all  who  ever 

Have  thought  your  rhyming  friend  unkind  or  clever. 
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SONNET. 

[written    on   a  visit  to  DEVONSHIRE.] 

Thy  pleasant  valleys,  groves,  and  verdant  bills 
Clothed  in  their  summer  beauty,  all  must  own 
Unrivalled  in  the  land.     But  not  alone 
Thy  rich  domain,  romantic  Devon,  thrills 
Each  breast  with  rapture  and  the  fond  eye  fills 
With  nature's  fairest  hues, — a  finer  tone 
Of  fer^^d  thought  prevails,  as  prompt  and  prone 
To  share  or  kindle  bliss,  or  brooded  ills 
Of  darker  moods  to  soothe,  with  that  sweet  art 
Which  pure  and  gentle  spirits  only  know. 
Thy  matchless  daughters  hospitably  smile 
A  welcome  to  the  stranger — who  shall  throw 
His  farewell  glance  in  pain,  and  find  the  while 
A  dear  home-feeling  lingering  in  his  heart ! 


AUTUxMN. 

How  sadly  moans  the  bleak  Autumnal  blast 

O'er  faded  Summer's  tomb  !     The  drifting  shower 

Is  pattering  on  the  lone  deserted  bower. 

While  fitfully  the  sear  leaves  rustle  past. 

Along  the  troubled  sky,  lo  !  gathering  fast 

In  fiercely-frowning  hosts,  the  storm-clouds  lower 

And  shroud  the  struggling  sun  !     The  fearful  power 

Of  Desolation  rules,  and  all  is  overcast ! 

Yet  mourn  not.  Wanderer  !    Though  so  brief  hath  been 

The  green  Earth's  gentle  smile  ;  though  thus  depart 

The  hght  and  bloom  of  this  delusive  scene. 

And  earthly  visions  mock  the  cheated  heart. 

There  are  celestial  hopes,  no  fate  may  part. 

And  cloudless  realms  eternally  serene  ! 
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DRUMMOND'S  POEMS. 


It  is  well  known  that  Ben  Jonson  was  so  great  an  admirer  of 
the  genius  of  Di-ummond,  that  he  travelled  on  foot  from  London  to 
Hawthomden*,  to  pay  him  a  visit  of  friendship  and  respect. 
During  Ben  Jonson's  stay  with  Drummond,  the  latter  appears  to 
have  occasionally  taken  down  memoranda  of  the  heads  of  conver- 
sations on  literary  subjects,  and  to  have  accompanied  them  with 
remarks  upon  the  character  of  his  guest.  About  half  a  century 
after  Drummond's  death  they  found  their  way  into  print,  but  there 
is  no  evidence  to  show  that  he  contemplated  their  publication. 
Ben  Jonson's  host  naturally  felt  so  great  an  interest  in  his  guest, 
that  we  ought  not  to  be  surprised  that  he  should  have  entered  in  his 
private  diary  these  reports  of  his  conversations  and  notices  of  his 
character.  Some  of  the  latter  may  be  rather  severe,  but  no  one 
questions  their  truth,  not  even  GifFord  himself,  though  he  so 
madly  accuses  Drummond  of  a  desire  to  blast  the  memory  of  his 
friend.  Jonson's  manners  were  rough,  dogmatical,  and  unami- 
able  ;  but  Drummond's  were  precisely  the  reversef.     Mr.  Gifford 

•  The  poet's  residence,  "  Hawthomden  House,"  was  about  seven  miles  from 
Edinburgh. 

t  "  He  was  a  tender  father,  a  kind  husband,  and  one  who  would  not  willingly 
give  offence  ;  a  man  of  pleasing  habits,  alluring  conversation,  and  strict  piety. 
In  addition,  he  was  a  methodical  man,  somewhat  given  to  sallies  of  wit  and 
humorous  sayings.  Kept  books  in  which  he  noted  down  the  verses  of  other  men  as 
veil  as  his  own:  had  his  letters  too  in  order;  and  preserved  whatever  struck  him 
as  clever  in  the  remarks  of  his  companions  or  correspondents,  or  pleased  him  in 
the  compositions  of  his  own  pen." — P.  Cunningham's  Life  of  Drummond. 

Is  it  at  all  strange  that  such  a  man  and  with  such  habits  should  have  recorded 
the  conversations  of  so  celebrated  a  person  as  Ben  Jonson  ■?  AV'ould  it  not  have 
been  more  strange  if  he  had  omitted  to  do  so  .'  Yet,  Mr.  Gifford  can  only  at- 
tribute such  an  act  to  personal  hatred:  He  calls  Drummond  "  an  accomplish- 
ed artificer  of  fraud,"  and  characterizes  his  conduct  as  the  "  blackest  perfidy." 
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has  given  no  shadow  of  a  reason  for  his  absurd  and  ungenerous 
assertion  that  Drummond  "  inveigled"  Jonson  into  his  house  with 
the  detestable  motive  he  has  attributed  to  him.  As  a  writer  in 
Blackwood's  Magazine  has  well  observed,  if  this  had  been  Drum- 
mond's object  he  would  have  painted  Ben  Jonson  in  colours  far 
more  hideous,  and  would  have  published  his  calumnies  either  in 
Jonson's  life-time,  towards  the  close  of  which  he  was  compara- 
tively imbecile  and  feeble  and  not  in  a  condition  for  a  literary 
warfare,  or  after  his  death ; — for  Drummond  survived  him  nearly 
twelve  years.  I  cannot  conceive  any  reasonable  cause  for  a 
hostile  or  malignant  feeUng  in  Drummond  towards  Jonson.  The 
latter's  pedestrian  pilgrimage  from  London  to  Edinburgh,  then 
regarded  as  a  formidable  undertaking,  was  as  high  a  compliment 
as  one  poet  could  well  pay  to  another  ;  and  while  there  is  abun- 
dant evidence  of  a  reciprocity  of  kind  and  cordial  sentiment 
between  these  distinguished  men,  there  is  nothing  that  can  be 
construed  into  the  slightest  indication  of  an  opposite  feeling, 
except  Drummond's  character  of  Jonson,  which  (though  drawn 
with  that  freedom  which  almost  of  itself  implies  that  it  was  not 
intended  for  publication,  and  those  vivid  and  minute  touches  that 
a  close  intimacy  with  his  subject  and  a  subtle  observation  would 
naturally  inspire),  exhibits  nothing  like  jealousy  or  falsehood, 
and  betrays  no  motive  that  is  inconsistent  with  the  reputation  for 
integrity  and  honour  which  Drummond  is  acknowledged  to  have 
enjoved  in  his  life-time,  and  that  nobility  of  mind  which  may 
still  be  traced  in  the  works  which  have  so  long  survived  him.  It 
is  strange  that  Drummond's  notes  upon  the  character  of  a 
celebrated  contemporary  should  be  so  harshly  censured  by  a 
modern  critic,  at  a  time  when  a  similar  practice  is  so  generally 
tolerated, — when  the  minutest  actions  and  the  most  trivial  obser- 
vations of  men  of  eminence  are  so  commonly  recorded  by 
their  literary  associates, — and  when  the  private  history  and  the 
personal  peculiarities   not    only  of  the  dead  but  of  the  h^ang. 
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are  to  be  met  with  in  every  periodical  that  is  adapted  to  the  public 
taste*. 

It  is  said  that  Ben  Jonson  wrote  a  poem  descriptive  of  his  jour- 
ney to  Scotland,  which  was  inadvertently  burned  with  other 
papers  at  his  death.  Perhaps  this  accident  is  unfortunate  for  the 
memory  of  Drummond,  and  the  poem  might  have  included  much 
interesting  and  valuable  evidence  as  to  the  manner  in  which  these 
two  eminent  contemporaries  met  and  parted. 

With  respect  to  the  character  of  Drummond's  poetry,  the 
critics  are  at  variance.  Phillips,  the  nephew  of  Milton,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  often  echoed  the  sentiments  of  his  immortal 
relative,  speaks  of  Drummond's  sonnets  in  the  following 
terms. 

"  To  say  that  tbese  poems  are  the  effects  of  a  genius  the  most  polite 
and  verdant  tliat  ever  the   Scottish  nation  produced,  although  it  be  a  re- 


*  There  never  was  a  period  in  which  eminent  literary  men  were  half  so 
public  as  they  are  now.  No  sooner  is  the  breath  out  of  the  body  of  a  man  of  let- 
ters, than  all  his  domestic  circumstances  are  as  regularly  published  as  his  works. 
Even  his  female  relatives  are  sometimes  severely  criticised.  Mr.  Coleridge's 
minutest  private  actions,  and  all  his  personal  habits  and  infirmities,  are  detailed  and 
criticised  in  newspapers  and  magazines  with  quite  as  much  freedom  as  matters 
connected  more  immediately  with  his  public  character.  His  host,  Mr.  Gilman, 
does  not  hesitate  to  publish  to  all  the  world  tlie  most  confidential  communica- 
tions of  his  guest  and  friend.  Even  in  their  lives  are  literary  men  denied  the 
usual  privacies  and  sanctities  of  the  domestic  circle.  All  their  friends  and 
visitors  are  spies  and  reporters,  and  the  frank  conversations  that  other  men  are 
permitted  by  tiie  usages  of  respectable  society  to  indulge  in,  without  the  slight- 
est danger  of  publicity,  aie  esteemed  fair  game  by  every  literary  speculator  who 
is  desirous  of  publishing  a  book  or  gaining  a  few  guineas  by  a  gossiping  and 
attractive  article  in  a  monthly  magazine.  Whether  this  system  be  strictly 
honorable  or  fair  I  shall  not  stop  to  inquire.  That  the  public  is  a  gainer  there 
can  be  little  doubt,  and  perhaps  there  is  no  lover  of  literary  history  who  has 
not  deeply  regretted  the  personal  obscurity  of  our  earlier  English  writers. 
Shakespeare,  the  greatest  of  all  our  authors,  is  known  only  by  his  works,  and 
they  are  for  the  most  part  necessarily  of  a  nature  so  little  egotistical  that  they 
afford  us  but  few  and  faint  glimpses  of  his  character  as  a  man.  The  bare 
mention  of  his  immortal  name  by  a  contemporary  writer,  is  regarded  with  eager 
interest;  but  bow  unspeakably  precious  would  be  the  discovery  of  a  Boswellian 
biography  of  William  Shakespeare  ! 
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commendation  not  to  be  rejected,  (for  it  is  well  known  that  that  country 
hath  afforded  many  rare  and  admirable  wits,)  yet  it  is  not  the  highest  that 
can  be  given  him ;  for  should  I  affirm  that  neither  Tasso  nor  Guarini,nor 
any  of  the  most  neat  and  refined  spirits  of  Italy,  nor  even  the  choicest  of 
our  English  poets,  can  challenge  to  themselves  any  advantages  above  him, 
it  could  not  be  judged  any  attribute  superior  to  what  lie  deserves." 

But  these  sentinoents  are  evidently  the  original  and  exclusive 
property  of  Phillips  himself;  for  it  is  not  to  be  credited  that 
Milton,  however  he  may  have  recognised  the  real  merits  of 
Drummond,  would  have  sanctioned  such  extravagant  commenda- 
tion. Thomas  Campbell  is  verv  indignant  at  the  comparison  of 
Drummond  with  Tasso  ;  though  Mr.  Pinkerton,  the  "  modem 
writer"  to  whom  he  alludes  in  his  "  Specimens  of  the  British 
Poets,"  is  scarcely  less  laudatory  than  Phillips.  "  If  any  poems," 
observes  Mr.  Pinkerton,  "  possess  a  very  high  degree  of  that 
exquisite  Doric  delicacy  which  we  so  much  admire  in  Comus,  &c., 
those  of  Drummond  do.  Milton  may  often  be  traced  in  him ; 
and  he  had  certainly  read  and  admired  him.  And  if  he  had  not 
read  Drummond,  perhaps  we  should  never  have  seen  the  delica- 
cies of  Comus,  Lycidas,  II  Penseroso,  and  L' Allegro."  "  Per- 
haps," says  Campbell,  "  is  an  excellent  leading- string  for  weak 
assertions  ;"  and  he  insists  upon  it  that  only  one  or  two  epithets 
of  Drummond  may  be  recognized  in  Milton.  Campbell  seems  to 
be  almost  as  ill-disposed  towards  poor  Drummond  as  Gifford 
himself,  though  from  a  very  different  cause.  Gifford's  anger  is 
an  editorial  weakness.  He  regards  every  attack  upon  the  poet 
whom  he  has  undertaken  to  illustrate,  as  a  personal  concern  of 
his  own.  He  confounds  himself  with  his  author.  Campbell,  I 
suspect,  is  influenced  by  two  circumstances, — first,  his  aversion 
to  Drummond's  Tory  politics ;  and  secondly,  a  want  of  respect 
for  the  poet's  favourite  form  of  composition — the  sonnet.  He 
sneers  at  Drummond's  grief  for  the  death  of  Charles  the  First, 
and  describes  his  "  Lives  of  the  James's  of  Scotland"  as  a  work 
abounding  in  false   eloquence  and  slavish  principles.     I  am  not 
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disposed  to  say  a  word  in  favour  of  Drummond's  politics,  which. 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  his  poetical  genius  ;  nor  to 
defend  his  historical  work,  which  indeed  I  never  read  :  but  it  is  a 
curious  fact  worth  noticing,  that  though  now  utterly  forgotten, 
it  had  once  its  enthusiastic  admirers.  Horace  Walpole  describes 
Drumraond  as  "  one  of  the  best  modern  historians,  and  no  mean 
imitator  of  Livy," 

There  are  certainly  passages  in  Drummond's  poetry,  the  style 
and  tone  of  which  seem  to  have  suggested  some  of  the  poetry  of 
Milton,  who,  though  he  did  not  perhaps  rate  Drummond  so 
highly  as  some  have  done,  appears  to  have  read  him  with  atten- 
tion and  delight.  There  is  an  Italian  air  in  much  of  the  poetry 
of  Drummond  that  would  naturally  be  pleasing  to  an  Italian 
scholar  like  Milton.  Dr.  Symmons,  in  speaking  of  the  poet  of 
Hawthornden  as  the  earliest  writer  of  the  true  Sonnet,  observes 
that  he  was  "  the  peculiar  object  of  Milton's  applause  and  imita- 
tion." The  author  of  Paradise  Lost,  however,  in  no  instance 
condescended  to  become  an  imitator  in  which  he  did  not  immea- 
surably excel  his  models.  His  feeling  for  the  beautiful  and  the 
true  was  so  generous  and  ardent,  that  he  would  recognize  merit 
even  in  less  worthy  pages  than  those  of  Drummond  ;  but  he  invest- 
ed the  thoughts  of  others  with  the  light  of  his  own  master-spirit, 
and  gave  them  a  glory  which  belonged  originally  to  himself. 
Drummond  has  not  been  imitated  by  Milton  alone.  The  com- 
parative obscurity  into  which  he  has  fallen,  and  the  undeniable 
beauty  of  his  productions,  have  tempted  many  modern  authors  to 
rifle  his  poetic  treasures.  Pope  has  not  only  stolen  his  thoughts, 
but  imitated  his  versification.  In  his  Eloisa  to  Abelard  is  the 
following  line  ; 

"  The  crime  was  common,  common  be  the  pain." 
This  is  a  very  close  imitation  of  the  first  line  of  one  of  Drum- 
mond's sonnets  : 

"  The  grief  was  common,  common  were  the  cries." 

VOL.   II.  R 
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I  shall  give  but  one  more  example,  though  I  could  easily 
multiply  such  evidences  of  Pope's  debt  to  Drummond. 

"  To  virgins,  flowers  ;  to  sunburnt  earth,  the  rain  ; 
To  mariners,  fair  winds  amidst  the  main  ; 
Cool  shades  to  pilgrims,  which  hot  glances  burn. 
Are  not  so  pleasing  as  thy  blest  return." 

Pope's  Pastorals. 
"  Not  bubbling  fountains  to  the  thirsty  swain, 
Not  balmy  sleep  to  laborers  faint  with  pain  ; 
Not  showers  to  larks,  or  sunshine  to  the  bee, 
Are  half  so  charming  as  thy  sight  to  me." 

Drummond's  Fourth  Feasting. 
Gray  also  seems  to  have  read  and  imitated  him. 

"  Far  from  the  madding  worlding's  hoarse  discords." 

Drummond. 
"  Far  from  the  madding  crowd's  ignoble  strife." 

Gray's  Elegy. 

It  was  Drummond's  poem  of  Fourth  Feasting  of  which  Ben 
Jonson  envied  him  the  authorship.  It  is  not,  however,  his  mis- 
cellaneous poems  which  are  now  the  most  admired.  In  these  he 
has  many  superiors,  but  there  are  few  early  writers  of  the  Anglo- 
Italian  sonnet  who  may  be  compared  with  him  in  that  particular 
class  of  composition.  With  the  exception  of  the  illegitimate 
couplet  close,  the  disposition  of  the  rhymes  is  after  the  strict 
Italian  model.  Though  quite  Petrarchan  in  their  tone,  they  also 
occasionally  evince  the  author's  admiration  of  the  style  of  his 
English  predecessors  and  contemporaries.  It  is  certain  that  he 
was  familiar  with  the  Sonnets  of  Shakespeare ;  for  in  his  Hst  of 
books  read  by  him  in  1606  he  gives  the  "  Passionate  Pilgrim," 
which  was  the  title  of  our  great  Dramatic  Bard's  first  collection  of 
sonnets.  This  was  no  doubt  the  surreptitious  edition  published 
by  Jaggard  in  1599.  The  Rev.  Alexander  Dyce,  in  his  Aldine 
edition  of  Shakespeare's  poems,  erroneously  asserts  that  they 
■were  first  printed  in  1609.  Drummond's  sonnets  are  superior  to 
Shakespeare's  as  sonnets,  however  inferior  to  them  as  poetns : 
that  is  to  say,  they  are  more  rigidly  constructed  according  to 
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the  laws  of  the  sonnet,  and  have  more  unity  and  point,  and  are 
altogether  better  finished ;  but  they  have  less  richness  and  origi- 
nahty  of  thought,  and  comparatively  few  of  those  bold  felicities  of 
expression  in  which  Shakespeare  surpasses  all  other  poets.  Con- 
sidered merely  as  sonnets,  they  are  almost  equal  to  those  of 
Milton  and  of  Wordsworth  ;  but  they  have  neither  the  sublime 
energy  of  the  one,  nor  the  profound  sentiment  of  the  other.  Nor 
are  they,  indeed,  so  strictly  legitimate  in  the  disposition  of  rhymes. 
But  in  grace,  ingenuity,  delicacy,  and  tenderness,  they  are  not 
surpassed  by  any  sonnets  in  the  language.  Drummond  may 
justly  be  styled  the  British  Petrarch.  Not  only  in  his  sormets, 
but  in  many  of  his  smaller  pieces  in  different  forms  of  verse,  his 
style  is  quite  Petrarchan.  They  read  like  free  translations  from 
the  Italian. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Drummond  did  not  regularly 
translate  the  whole  of  Petrarch's  sonnets.  No  British  poet  could 
have  done  them  more  justice.  Mr.  Campbell  would  say  that  we 
have  sonnets  enough  already  in  the  English  language  ;  and  as 
far  as  their  number  only  is  referred  to,  I  should  agree  with  him  ; 
but  this  elegant  exotic  has  perhaps  not  yet  been  brought  to  per- 
fection in  our  own  country,  and  both  its  intrinsic  merits  and  the 
labors  of  its  cultivators  have  been  often  very  imfairly  treated  by 
the  critics,  notwithstanding  the  authority  in  its  favor  of  such 
names  as  Shakespeare,  Drummond,  Milton,  and  Wordsworth. 

The  old  comparison  of  the  sonnet  to  the  bed  of  Procrustes, 
was,  if  I  mistake  not,  first  used  by  Ben  Jonson,  and  it  has  been 
regularly  repeated  by  every  opponent  of  the  sonnet  since  his  time. 
The  objection  to  its  limits  has  been  successfully  answered  by  an 
explanation  that  it  equally  applies  to  all  other  forms  of  verse. 
There  must  be  a  limit  of  some  kind  or  other  ;  and  it  would  be 
<litficult  to  give  a  reason  why  Spenser's  favorite  stanza  is  restrict- 
ed to  nine  Unes  that  would  not  be  equally  cogent  in  defence  of 
Petrarch's  stanza  of  fourteen.  A  sonnet  does  not  necessarily 
R   2 
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stand  alone  any  more  than  a  Spenserian  stanza,  and  a  long  poem 
may  be  constructed  of  the  one  as  well  as  of  the  other.  It  has 
been  found,  indeed,  that  the  sonnet  on  account  of  its  greater 
length  may  be  more  easily  rendered  independent  and  complete  in 
itself  than  the  Spenserian  stanza,  which,  however,  is  subjected  to 
much  the  same  rules.  The  sense  ought  to  conclude  with  the  last 
line,  which  should  wind  up  with  point,  emphasis,  and  fulness. 
A  fresh  subject  cannot  properly  be  introduced  into  the  middle  of 
it.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Italian  critics,  that  a  single  sentiment 
or  emotion  may  be  more  happily  developed  in  a  sonnet  than  in 
any  other  form  of  verse  :  and  it  seems  as  if  its  hmits  were  parti- 
cularly well  calculated  for  the  purpose.  If  it  were  longer,  the 
leading  idea  would  be  weakened  by  too  much  diffusion  ;  and  if  it 
were  shorter,  there  might  be  too  much  compression  and  a  conse- 
quent failure  in  point  of  perspicuity  and  completeness. 

The  Sonnet  was  very  popular  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
and  subsequently  in  that  of  Elizabeth.  Our  poetry  owes  this 
form  of  verse  to  Italy,  to  whom  England  was  indebted,  so  early 
as  the  time  of  Edward  the  Third,  for  many  other  elegant  addi- 
tions to  her  literature.  Chaucer  borrowed  largely  from  Bocaccio, 
who  has  been  rather  impudently  pillaged  by  tlie  majority  of  our 
story-tellers  in  metre.  Petrarch  was  not  much  imitated  by  our 
poets  before  the  time  of  Wyatt  and  Surrey,  who  made  the  sonnet 
fashionable.  Though  Shakespeare  is  not  supposed  to  have  been 
an  Italian  scholar,  it  is  certain  that  he  made  very  free  use  in  his 
plays  of  the  plots  of  many  Italian  novels,  of  which  rude  transla- 
tions into  English  were  abundant.  His  own  sonnets,  however,  are 
not  of  an  Italian  cast.  When  the  passion  for  Italian  poetry  de- 
clined, and  with  Charles  the  Second  came  in  a  taste  for  the  wits 
of  France,  the  Sonnet  was  almost  abandoned,  and  so  late  as  the 
time  of  Dr.  Johnson  it  was  spoken  of  with  great  contempt. 
Johnson  himself,  in  noticing  Milton,  paid  his  own  language  so 
bad  a  compliment  as  to  suppose  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  to 
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naturalize  a  form  of  verse  requiring  so  much  flexibility  of  diction 
and  variety  of  rhyme.  With  a  revived  taste  for  our  old  Eliza- 
bethan poets,  we  have  again  reverted  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
Sonnet,  and  with  a  degree  of  success  which  proves  that  any 
failure  on  the  part  of  individuals  is  not  to  be  attributed  so  much 
to  the  poverty  or  stiffness  of  our  language,  as  to  a  want  of  skill 
in  the  artist  who  has  to  work  with  such  a  noble  though  ill-appre- 
ciated instrument.  The  most  Petrarchan  sonnets  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth  or  James,  were  undoubtedly  those  of  Drummond  ;  and 
though  they  have  lost  their  popularity,  they  are  resorted  to  by 
the  poetical  student,  who  can  still  read  them  with  delight.  It  is 
evident  that  Drummond  was  a  careful  and  reverential  student  of 
Petrarch.  In  our  own  time,  the  most  celebrated  sonnets  are 
those  of  Wordsworth,  which  are  often  very  exquisite  both  in 
thought  and  diction,  though  occasionally  somewhat  deficient  in 
unity  and  point.  Wordsworth  has  translated  only  two  or  three 
Italian  sonnets,  but  has  written  a  very  great  number  of  original 
ones,  and  has  very  clearly  shown,  that  the  golden  fetters  of  rhyme 
can  be  worn  almost  as  gracefully  by  an  English  as  by  an  Italian 
poet*. 


•  Of  all  the  translators  of  Petrarch  (of  which  there  is  quite  a  host)  the  most 
elegant  and  faithful  is  Lady  Dacre.  In  the  literary  circles  of  London,  a  few 
specimens  of  her  translations,  have  been  spoken  of  with  unbounded  admiration, 
and  occasionally  the  public  journals  have  alluded  to  them  with  great  respect. 
But  with  a  rare  modesty  her  ladyship  has  hitherto  refused  to  collect  and  lay 
them  before  the  public,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  begged  from  her  by  Ugo 
Foscolo.forhis  highly  elegant  and  interesting  Essays  on  Petrarch,  which  were  pre- 
sented to  her  ladysliip  with  a  very  complimentary  dedication.  "  1  am  prompted," 
says  Foscolo,  "  to  inscribe  these  pages  with  your  ladyship's  name,  as  well  by 
ir.y  own  gratitude,  as  by  the  opinion  of  those  distinguished  literary  characters, 
whose  kind  assistance,  siirpansed  unly  by  yours,  has  enabled  me  to  present  my 
Essays  to  the  English  reader.  Willi  one  voice  and  with  national  pride  they  pio- 
nounce  that  your  poetry  has  preserved  the  very  spirit  of  Petrarcli  witli  a  fidelity 
hardly  to  be  hoped  for  and  certainly  unattained  by  any  other  translation."  This 
is  high  praise,  and  from  high  authority.  Mr.  iMatthias,  Mr.  Pannizi  and  others, 
have  expressed  themselves  in  similar  terms,  of  Lady  Dacre's  translations.  All 
the  praises,   however,  that   her  ladyship  received,  could   not  induce  her   to 
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To  the  mere  versifier  who  possesses  a  ready  command  of 
rhymes  and  a  store  of  poetical  common-places,  there  is  no  form  of 
composition  that  appears  more  easy,  but  which  in  reality  is  more 
difficult  than  the  Sonnet.  If  apt  rhymes  and  a  poetical  diction 
were  all  that  is  requisite,  the  task  would  indeed  be  easy  after  a 
very  little  practice.  But  the  mechanical  difficulties  of  the  Sonnet 
have  been  ridiculously  overrated,  while  its  higher  essentials  have 
been  almost  entirely  overlooked.  Dr.  Johnson's  decision  respecting 
what  he  deemed  the  inapplicability  of  the  English  language  to  the 
fabric  of  the  Sonnet,  has  been  most  triumphantly  disproved  by 
several  of  our  living  writers.  The  sonnets  of  Wordsworth,  iu 
particular,  may  be  referred  to  as  a  noble  illustration  of  the  flexibility 
of  our  language,  for  it  is  quite  evident  from  their  perfect  ease  and 
freedom  that  the  poet  found  no  difficulty  in  attending  to  the 
strictest  Italian  models.  When  Johnson  remarked  that  the  Sonnet 
had  never  succeeded  in  our  language,  he  had  read,  or  ought  to 
have  read,  the  sonnets  of  Drummond,  and  those  of  Milton  were 
immediately  before  him.  Shakespeare's  sonnets  cannot  be  adduced 
as  bearing  upon  our  present  argument,  because  though  full  of 
fancy  and  feeling,  they  are  mere  quartorzians  or  fourteen  lines 
divided  into  three  stanzas  of  alternate  rhymes,  and  a  concluding 
couplet,  and  their  sole  claim  to  the  title  of  Sonnets  consists  in 
their  being  of  the  required  length. 

But  Milton's  sonnets,  independent  of  their  poetical  merits,  are 
entitled  to  great  praise  for  their  mechanical  construction,  and  their 
strict  accordance  to  the  laws  and  practice  of  the  Italian  poets  ;  and 
Dr.  Johnson  never  fell  into  a  greater  error  of  judgment  than 
when  he  pronounced  these  little  poems  of  the  author  of  Paradise 
Lost  to  be  "  undeserving  of  particular  criticism."  "  Of  the  best," 
he  says,  "  it  can  only  be  said  that  they  are  not  bad,  and  perhaps 


publish  them,  though  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  learned  and  tasteful  friends  she 
at  last  printed  a  few  copies  for  piicale  distribution.  In  1830  she  printed  a 
stcond  and  larger  collection,  but  also  exclusively  for  her  friends. 
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only  the  eighth  and  the  twenty-first  are  entitled  to  this  slender 
commendation."  The  blindness  or  prejudice  of  this  decision  is 
absolutely  amazing.  We  turn  to  the  pages  of  Milton,  and  take 
almost  at  random,  a  couple  of  his  Sonnets.  These  (the  18th  and 
19th)  are  amongst  those  excluded  from  the  honor  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
"  slender  commendation."  According  to  him,  therefore,  they 
are  positively  bad  ! 

ON    THE    LATE    MASSACRE    IN    PIEMONT. 

Avenge,  O  Lord,  thy  slaughtered  saints,  whose  bones 
Lie  scattered  on  the  Alpine  mountains  cold  ; 
E'en  them  who  kept  tliy  truth  so  pure  of  old, 
When  all  our  fatliers  worshipped  stocks  and  stones, 
Forget  not :  in  thy  book  record  their  groans 
Who  were  thy  sheep,  and  in  their  ancient  fold 
Slain  by  tl)e  bloody  Piemontese  that  rolled 
Mollier  witii  infant  down  the  rocks.     The  moans 
The  vales  redoubled  to  the  hills,  and  they 
To  heaven.     Their  martyr'd  blood  and  ashes  sow 
O'er  all  the  Italian  fields,  where  still  doth  sway 
The  triple  tyrant  ;  tliat  from  tliese  may  grow 
A  hundred  fold,  who,  iiaving  learned  the  way, 
Early  may  fly  die  Babylonian  woe. 

ON    HIS    blindness. 

When  I  consider  Iiovv  my  light  is  spent 

Ere  half  my  days,  in  tljis  dark  world  and  wide, 

And  that  one  talent  which  is  death  to  hide, 

Lodged  with  me  useless,  though  my  soul  move  bent 

To  serve  therewith  my  Maker,  and  present 

My  true  account,  lest  he,  returning  chide  ; 

"  Doth  God  exact  day-labour,  light  denied  ?" 

I  fondly  ask  :  but  Patience,  to  prevent 

That  murmur,  soon  replies,  "  God  doth  not  need 

Either  man's  work,  or  his  own  gifts  ;  who  best 

Bear  his  mild  yoke,  they  serve  him  best  :  his  state 

Is  kingly  ;  thousands  at  his  bidding  speed. 

And  post  o'er  land  and  ocean  without  rest  ; 

They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait.'' 

That  any  man  setting  himself  up  as  a  critic  should  be  utterly 
insensible  to  the  poetical  and  impassioned  spirit,  the  mascuhne 
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tone,  and  the  severe  beauty  of  Milton's  sonnets,  is  indeed  surpris- 
ing. Johnson's  contemptuous  notice  of  them  is  only  equalled  in 
absurdity  and  injustice  by  the  flippant  insolence  of  Steevens 
respecting  those  of  Shakespeare,  which  he  had  the  audacity  to 
assert  were  "  written  in  the  highest  strain  of  affectation,  pedan- 
try, circumlocution  and  nonsense." 

I  shall  now  give  a  few  specimens  of  Drummond's  genius  in 
this  class  of  compositions.  I  dare  say  that  they  will  be  "  as  good 
as  manuscript"  to  some  of  my  readers  ;  and  those  who  have 
perused  them  before,  will  assuredly  have  no  objection  to  meet 
with  them  again. 

The  following  is  elegant  and  compact,  and  does  not  read  as  if 
it  had  been  written  about  two  hundred  years  ago. 

HUMAN    FRAILTY. 

A  good  that  never  satisfies  the  mind, 
A  beauty  fading  like  the  April  flow'rs, 
A  sweet  with  floods  of  gall  tliat  runs  combin'd, 
A  pleasure  passing  ere  in  thougiit  made  ours, 
A  honour  that  more  fickle  is  than  wind, 
A  glory  at  opinion's  frown  that  lowers, 
A  treasury  which  bankrupt  time  devours, 
A  knowledge  than  grave  ignorance  more  blind, 
A  vain  delight  our  equals  to  command, 
A  style  of  greatness,  in  effect  a  dream  ; 
A  swelling  thought  of  holding  sea  and  land, 
A  servile  lot,  deck'd  with  a  pompous  name  ; 
Are  the  strange  ends  we  toil  for  here  below, 
Till  wisest  death  make  us  our  errors  know. 

Almost  every  poet  may  echo  the  sentiment  of  the  next  sonnet. 

I  know  that  all  beneath  the  moon  decays, 
And  what  by  mortals  in  this  world  is  brought 
In  Time's  great  periods  shall  return  to  nought ; 
That  fairest  states  have  fatal  nights  and  days. 
I  know  that  all  the  Muses'  heavenly  lays, 
With  toil  of  sprite,  which  are  so  dearly  bought, 
As  idle  sounds,  of  few,  or  none  are  sought ; 
That  there  is  nothing  lighter  than  vain  praise. 
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I  know  frail  beauty's  like  the  purple  flow'r 
To  which  one  morn  oft  birth  and  death  affords, 
That  love  a  jarring  is  of  mind's  accords, 
Where  sense  and  will  bring  under  reason's  power  : 
Know  what  I  list,  this  all  cannot  me  move. 
But  that,  alas,  I  both  must  write  and  love. 

The  smart  antithetic  style  of  the  ensuing,  shews  great  facility 
and  power  of  versification. 

Fair  is  my  yoke,  though  grievous  be  my  pains. 
Sweet  are  my  wounds,  although  they  deeply  smart. 
My  bit  is  gold,  though  shorten'd  be  the  reins. 
My  bondage  brave,  though  I  may  not  depart ; 
Although  I  burn,  the  fire  which  doth  impart 
Those  flames,  so  sweet  reviving  force  contains. 
That  like  Arabia's  bird  my  wasted  heart. 
Made  quick  by  death,  more  lively  still  remains. 
I  joy,  though  oft  my  waking  eyes  spend  tears, 
I  never  want  delight,  even  when  I  groan, 
Best  'companied  when  most  I  am  alone, 
A  heaven  of  hopes  I  have  'midst  hell  of  fears  ; 
Thus  every  way  contentment  strange  I  find, 
But  most  in  her  rare  beauty,  my  rare  mind. 

The  line  in  italics  has  been  often  imitated.     Milton  is  amongst 
the  imitators. 

For  solitude  is  sometimes  best  society. 

There  is  infinite  grace  and  beauty  in  the  following  address  to 
Sleep. 

Sleep,  Silence'  child,  sweet  father  of  soft  rest. 
Prince  whose  approach  peace  to  ail  mortals  brings, 
Indifferent  host  to  shepherds  and  to  kings. 
Sole  comforter  of  minds  which  are  oppress'd, 
Lo,  by  thy  charming  rod,  all  breathing  things 
Lie  slumb'ring,  with  forgetfulness  possess'd, 
And  yet  o'er  me  to  spread  thy  drowsy  wings 
Thou  sparest,  alas  !  who  cannot  be  thy  guest. 
Since  I  am  thine ;  O  come,  but  with  that  face 
To  in%vard  light  which  thou  art  wont  to  shew, 
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With  feigned  solace  ease  a  true  felt  woe  ; 
Or  if,  deaf  god,  tliou  do  deny  that  grace. 

Come  as  thou  wilt,  and  what  thou  wilt  bequeath, 

I  long  to  kiss  the  image  of  my  death. 

"This  sonnet  seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  Sir  Phillip 
Sidney's  on  the  same  subject.  The  third  line  of  Drummond's 
sonnet  is  like  the  fourth  of  Sidney's. 

"  Come  Sleep — O  Sleep,  the  certain  knot  of  peace  ! 
The  baiting  place  of  wit,  the  balm  of  woe, 
The  poor  man's  wealth,  the  prisoner's  release, 
TA'  indifferent  judge  between  the  high  arid  low!" 

Sir  Philip  Sidney. 

Mr.  Cunningham's  new  edition  of  Drummond's  Poems  is 
enriched  with  several  of  his  sonnets  never  before  published,  pro- 
cured from  the  Antiquarian  Society  of  Edinburgh,  and  illuatrated 
with  notes  by  David  Laing. 
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THE  DESERTED  MAID. 
She  once  was  beautiful — but  seci"et  shame. 
Despairing  love,  and  unavailing  woe. 
Have  wrought  a  fearful  change  !    The  ceaseless  flow 
Of  unregarded  tears  hath  worn  her  frame. 
And  made  her  heart  a  ruin.     Still  the  flame 
Of  quenchless  passion  lights  her  pallid  brow 
With  fierce  unnatural  radiance.     Wildly  now, 
She  haunts  the  scenes  where  first  the  false  youth  came 
With  music-breathing  vows.     The  forest  bowers, 
The  sheltered  valleys,  and  sequestered  streams. 
The  mossy  caves,  and  ivy-mantled  towers. 
Oft  soothe  awhile  the  Maiden's  calmer  dreams ; 
But,  ah  !  too  soon,  o'er  Reason's  fitful  gleams. 
The  murky  cloud  of  maddening  frenzy  lours ! 


TO  CALUMNY. 

Oh,  hideous  Fiend  !  at  whose  malignant  breath 
Life's  fairest  blossoms  wither  and  decay — 
Dread  minister  of  sorrow  and  dismay  ! 
The  pale  and  livid  countenance  of  death 
Is  welcome  as  the  presence  of  a  friend 
To  those  sad  hearts  thy  tortures  lacerate  ! — 
Fierce  child  of  Envy  and  delirious  Hate ! 
At  their  decree  thy  willing  fingers  rend 
The  chords  of  Love,  or  tear  the  wreath  of  Fame. 
The  boldest  breast,  that  ever  bared  its  front 
In  proud  defiance  to  the  battle's  brunt, 
Would  dread  thy  secret  and  unerring  aim. 
And  bear  but  ill  the  keen,  envenomed  dart 
That  wakes  the  soul's  immedicable  smart ! 
s  2 
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HOME-YEARNINGS. 

[written  in   INDIA,   IN  SICKNESS   AND  AFFLICTION.] 
I. 

In  every  change  of  fortune  or  of  clime. 

In  every  stage  of  man's  uncertain  lot, 
The  more  endeared  by  distance  and  by  time. 

Affection's  sacred  home  is  unforgot. 
There  lives  the  spell  that  wakes  the  sweetest  tear 

In  feeling's  eye,  and  cheers  the  troubled  brow  ; 
There  dwells  each  joy  the  tender  heart  holds  dear  ; 

There  ties  ai'e  formed  that  none  may  disavow ; — 
And  cold  is  he  to  nature's  finer  sway. 
Who  doomed  to  wander,  weeps  not  on  his  way ! 

II. 

From  that  dear  circle  peace  will  never  fly, 

While  love  and  tender  sympathy  remain 
To  foil  the  glance  of  care's  malignant  eye. 

And  render  powerless  the  hand  of  pain. 
The  restless  throng  that  haunt  ambition's  shrine. 

And  madly  scorn  the  sweet  domestic  sphere. 
Condemned  ere  long,  in  shame  and  grief  to  pine. 

And  curse  their  wild  and  profitless  career. 
From  envy's  scowl,  and  flattery's  hollow  strain. 
Turn  in  despair,  and  seek  repose  in  vain  ! 

III. 

Queen  of  the  Nations  !    Island  of  the  brave  ! 

Home  of  my  youth  !  and  idol  of  my  heart ! 
Though  far  beyond  the  broad  Atlantic  wave, 

My  boundless  love  shall  but  with  life  depart. 
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Yet  farewell  all  that  brightens  and  endears  ! 

Forms  of  domestic  joy,  a  long  adieu ! 
These  withered  plains  but  wake  my  ceaseless  tears  ; 

These  foreign  crowds  my  fond  regrets  renew ; 
For  lone  and  sad,  from  friends  and  kindred  torn, 
My  path  is  dreary,  and  my  breast  forlorn  ! 

IV. 

Star  of  the  wanderer's  soul !     Unrivalled  Land  ! 

Hallowed  by  many  a  dream  of  days  gone  by  ! 
Though  distant  far,  thy  charms  my  thoughts  command. 

And  gleam  on  fancy's  sad  reverted  eye. 
And  though  no  more  my  weary  feet  may  stray 

O'er  thy  green  hills,  or  down  each  flowery  vale. 
Where  rippling  streams  beneath  the  bright  sun  play. 

And  throw  their  gladdening  music  on  the  gale. 
There  are  fond  hopes  that  will  not  all  depart, 
'Till  Death's  cold  fingers  tear  them  from  the  heart ! 

V. 

Vain,  faithless  visions  !     'Mid  each  earthly  iU, 

The  soul  can  darken,  or  the  bosom  wring. 
Why  haunt  ye  thus  the  lonely  mourner  still. 

And  fitful  radiance  o'er  life's  ruins  fling  ? 
Meteors  that  cross  my  solitary  way. 

Oh  !  cease  to  mock  the  tempest  of  despair  ! 
Scourge  of  the  clime  !  pale  Sickness  holds  her  sway, 

And  bids  my  lacerated  heart  prepare 
To  meet  in  foreign  lands  the  wanderer's  doom — 
An  early  fate,  and  unlamented  tomb  ! 
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SONNET— LIFE. 
Oh  !  what  a  fearful  mystery  is  life 
When  dark  unuttered  thoughts  to  bliss  succeed ! 
Awhile  my  dreaming  soul  was  calm,  and  freed 
From  doubt  and  care,  and  passion's  feverish  strife  ; 
The  wide  world  glowed  in  fancy's  meUow  light  . 
Like  evening  landscapes  in  the  golden  sun  ; 
But  now,  as  night-clouds  when  the  day  is  done. 
Funereal  shadows  crowd  upon  my  sight ! 
I  dare  not  look  before  me  nor  behind. 
And  start  at  every  sound ; — I  feel  alone. 
Though  not  unloved, — for  who  at  such  an  hour 
May  comprehend  or  mingle  with  the  mind 
Struggling  with  visions  dread  ? — Alas  !  no  tone 
Of  human  voice  hath  then  a  soothing  power  1 


SONNET*. 
Well  may  that  gentle  Mother's  heart  be  proud. 
And  those  glad  looks  to  friendship's  eye  appeal 
To  own  how  fair  her  treasures  !     They  can  feel, 
And  they  alone,  that  shun  the  restless  crowd 
Whom  gain's  false  glare  or  glory's  clarion  loud 
From  calm  delights  and  home-enchantments  steal. 
How  little  for  all  other  wealth  or  weal 
Her  heart  need  sigh  while  richly  thus  endowed. 
Let  but  the  sun  of  joy  serenely  shine 
On  those  sweet  human  flowers,  and  Fortune's  brow 
May  change  unheeded — she  can  ne'er  repine  ; — 
While  thus  their  bright  eyes  gleam,  their  fresh  cheeks  glow, 
Her  bliss  maternal  seemeth  half-divine — 
The  hoUest  that  a  mortal  breast  may  know  ! 


*  Written  to  illuitrate  an  engraving  in  the  Bengal  Annual  of  a  mother  sur- 
rounded by  her  children. 
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POLITICAL  SKETCHES. 


TORYISM RADICALISM WHIGGISM. 


[The  following  Sketches  were  written  for  a  Calcutta  Periodical,  and  wertf. 
intended  as  a  kind  of  squib  or  satire  to  illustrate  the  violent  prejudices  of  Politi- 
cal parties  against  each  other.  I  should  be  sorry  to  he  thought  to  write  in  my  own 
character  in  either  of  these  sketches.  Each  article  is  to  be  regarded  astue  pro- 
duction of  an  hostile  party.] 

TORYISM. 

By  a  Whig. 
A  Tory  Las  no  public  virtue.  He  is  selfish,  mercenary  and 
illiberal.  He  has  no  g-enerous  impulses,  for  they  are  inconsistent 
■with  his  duty.  He  is  like  a  man  who  has  sold  himself  to  the 
devil.  His  soul  is  not  his  own.  He  must  watch  the  countenance 
of  Power,  and  make  his  features  obedient  to  the  emotions  of  other 
men.  He  has  no  opinions.  He  "  thinks  that  he  is  thinking," 
when  he  is  only  acting  as  a  bare  recipient  of  the  thoughts  of 
others.  In  the  late  King's*  time  a  Tory's  countenance  was  the 
glass  of  Royalty.  As  his  IMajesty  could  turn  to  no  side  of  his 
state  apartments,  without  finding  his  figure  fifty  times  repeated  in 
the  mirrored  walls,  so  the  Royal  mind  in  all  its  different  moods 
was  reflected  in  the  faces  of  his  parasites.  A  Tory  is  of  necessity 
a  slave,  for  who  but  a  slave  could  look  upon  a  fellow-creature, 
however  high  his  political  position,  with  that  utter  prostration  of 
spirit  which  is  required  in  the  worshipper  of  Princes.  A  King 
according  to  a  Tory,  can  do  no  wrong.  He  is  infallible  in  all 
things.  It  is  blasphemy  even  to  speak  of  a  King's  natural 
infirmities.  Lord  Castlereagh  was  shocked  at  the  Examiner  for 
denying  that  a  Prince  of  50  years  of  age  was  an  Adonis ;  and  the 
Editor  was  cast  into  a  jail  for  two  years,  as  a  slight  punishment 

•  George  the  Fourth. 
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for  his  audacity.  A  true  Tory  would  almost  as  soon  question  the 
purity  of  his  Creator  as  of  his  King.  Mr,  Croly,  a  clergyman, 
thinks  the  character  of  the  late  King*  immaculate,  and  has  written 
a  book  to  prove  it.  Tories  would  disinherit  their  children  for  the 
vices  which  are  graceful  in  a  King.  George  the  Fourth  who 
(when  Prince  Regent)  was  expelled  from  a  Sporting  Club  for 
a  mean  and  disgraceful  imposition  ;  who  was  an  adulterer,  a  gam- 
bler, a  drunkard,  and  a  cruel  husband,  has  always  been  spoken  of 
by  the  most  puritanical  Tories  with  a  profound  respect !  Mr. 
Southey,  in  one  of  his  Laureate  Odes,  was  not  ashamed  to  call 
upon  the  Princess  Charlotte  to  follow  in  the  foot-steps  of  her 
father  !  He  could  think  of  no  purer  model  of  propriety  and 
morals  ! 

"  Look  to  thy  Sire,  and  in  his  steady  way, 
As  in  his  Father's  he,  learn  thou  to  tread/' 

What  amazes  an  honest  man  is  the  brazen-facedness  with 
which  people  who  most  affect  a  moral  squeamishness  in  other 
matters,  will  sing  the  praises  of  a  regal  reprobate  and  defend  the 
worst  crimes  of  a  Tory  Ministry.  The  writers  in  a  Tory  Perio- 
dical, who  held  up  Shelley  and  others  to  the  execration  of  man- 
kind on  account  of  their  religious  opinions,  do  not  hesitate  to 
defend  every  possible  vice  of  which  a  Ruler  may  be  guilty.  There 
is  an  acrimony,  an  intolerance,  an  almost  demoniacal  ferocity  in 
these  champions  of  orthodoxy,  which  is  in  startling  contrast  to 
the  character  of  the  religion  they  profess.  Nothing  can  be  more 
violently  opposed  to  the  precepts  and  example  of  their  divine 
Master,  than  the  bitter  and  unrelenting  spirit  of  their  opposition  to 
all  those  who  have  sufficient  virtue  and  energy  to  say  a  good  word 
or  to  strike  a  generous  blow  in  the  cause  of  freedom  and  mankind. 
Southey's  attack  on  Byron  and  the  detestable  personalities  of 
the  Age  and  the  John  Bull  may  be  referred  to  as  exhibitions  of 
genuine  Toryism.     Can  such  moral  assassins,  can  such  slavish 

*  George  the  Fourth. 
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adulators  of  the  great,  be  tolerated  by  men  of  liberal  and  indepen- 
dent minds  ?  Can  men  who  have  a  native  purity  of  heart  or 
rectitude  and  dignity  of  understanding  extend  forgiveness  to  those 
who  systematically  oppose  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number — who  systematically  defend  the  vilest  actions  of  men  in 
power — and  who  systematically  support  every  ancient  corruption 
and  abuse  ? 

It  is  wonderful  how  the  Tories  have  contrived  to  hold  up  their 
heads  for  so  long  a  period,  in  defiance  of  every  nobler  impulse  of 
the  human  heart.  It  strikes  one  with  astonishment  to  hear  a 
man,  apparently  anxious  to  obtain  the  good  opinion  of  those 
around  hiin,  avow  a  Tory  creed.  He  would  scarcely  do  worse  if 
he  were  to  confess  himself  an  atheist.  To  profess  Toryism  is  to 
profess  a  belief  in  the  infallibility  of  Kings — a  determination  to 
support  the  few  against  the  many — an  opposition  to  all  liberal  and 
enlightened  measures — a  jealousy  of  the  Pre^s — a  hatred  of  civil 
and  religious  freedom — a  contempt  for  the  poor,  and  an  un- 
bounded idolatry  of  power !  Toryism  fades  before  the  advance  of 
liberty  and  knowledge.  It  is  like  an  obscene  thing  that  revels 
in  darkness,  and  is  frightened  at  the  approach  of  day.  It  lives 
and  breathes,  and  has  its  being  only  in  darkness  and  corruption. 
"  The  March  of  Intellect,"  is  never  spoken  of  by  a  Tory  unaccom- 
panied with  bitter  execrations  or  a  burst  of  hysterical  laughter. 

"  Oh  !  sound  of  fear 

Unpleasing  to  a  Tory's  ear  !" 

Out  of  compliment  to  "  the  powers  that  be,"  the  Tories  attempt 
to  check  the  progress  of  "  this  majestic  world."  They  forget 
that  Canute  could  not  stop  the  waves  that  broke  at  his  regal  feet. 
They  are  like  dame  Partington  with  her  mop — driving  back  the 
Atlantic.  The  mere  fact  that  the  Tories  have  been  compelled  to 
retreat,  not  by  the  manoeuvres  of  a  particular  political  party,  but 
by  the  impetuous  energy  of  the  public  mind,  roused  and  enlight- 
entd  by  the  Free  Press  and  a  fresh  spirit  of  inquiry,  is  of  itself  an 

VOL.   II.  T 
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overwhelming  condemnation  of  their  doctrines  and  their  conduct. 
They  have  long  carried  every  thing  before  them  with  a  high 
hand ;  but  their  reign  is  past.  The  last  drop  of  bitterness  has 
made  the  cup  to  overflow,  and  mankind  will  no  longer  be  oppressed 
and  insulted  with  impunity  by  sycophants,  corruj)tionists,  and 
tyrants.  The  whole  spirit  of  literature,  politics,  and  social  life  is 
diametrically  opposed  to  all  their  views  and  habits.  If  Toryism 
had  been  suflfered  to  obtain  an  undisputed  influence  over  the  des- 
tinies of  nations,  human  nature  would  have  experienced  almost  as 
severe  a  curse  as  that  which  drove  our  first  parents  from  the 
gardens  of  Paradise.  No  reform — no  improvement  in  morals, 
politics,  or  religion  would  have  gained  its  sanction.  "  The  Wis- 
dom of  our  Ancestors"  would  have  descended  wholly  unaffected  by 
newly  discovered  truths.  We  should  have  still  burned  witches 
and  tortured  heretics.  To  carry  back  the  speculation  to  remoter 
periods,  we  should  have  regarded  even  our  Saviour  himself  as  a 
blasphemer  against  an  established  rehgion.  "  Whatever  is,  is 
right.  Let  nothing  already  established  be  altered. — Our  ancestors 
were  wiser  than  we  are.  No  innovation  !  No  new  doctrines ! 
What  has  long  been  believed  in  by  the  wisest  of  our  forefathers 
mxist  be  true  !  Let  us  fear  God,  hut  honor  the  King.  A  King  can 
do  no  wrong" — these  are  the  watchwords  of  Toryism  !  It  is  glo- 
rious to  observe  how  this  bigotry,  despotism  and  meanness  is 
passing  away,  like  the  morning  mist,  before  the  light  of  know- 
ledge. As  of  all  the  influences  that  have  operated  in  producing 
this  magnificent  change,  we  are  most  indebted  to  the  inestimable 
blessings  of  a  Free  Press ;  these  remarks  shall  be  followed  by  a 
tribute  to  its  merits  from  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  of  British  Orators. 

"  Give  me  but  the  liberty  of  the  Pi'ess,  and  I  will  give  to  the 
minister  a  venal  house  of  peers, — a  corrupt  and  servile  house  of 
commons, — the  full  swing  of  office  patronage, — the  whole  host  of 
ministerial  influence, — all  the  power  that  place  can  confer  to  purchase 
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submission  and  overawe  resistance, — and  yet,  armed  with  the  liberty 
of  the  Press,  I  will  attack  the  mighty  fabric  he  has  reared  with  that 
mightier  engine, — /  will  shake  it  down  from  its  corrupt  height,  and 
bury  it  beneath  the  ruins  of  the  abuses  it  was  meant  to  shelter  /" 


"WHIGGISM. 

A  Whig  is  a  nondescript  animal.     He  is  neither  fish,  nor  flesh, 
nor  good  red-herring.     He  is  one  of 

"  Tliose  half-formed  things  we  know  not  what  to  call, 
Their  generation's  so  equivocal.'' 

To  define  his  character  in  a  single  sentence  or  by  a  single 
epithet,  as  you  might  that  of  a  Tory  or  a  Radical,  is  impossible. 
By  taking  him,  however,  in  his  various  aspects,  and  by  hitting  off 
his  different  traits  by  repeated  strokes,  the  result  may  yield  a 
characteristic  though  vague  portrait  of  this  political  cameleon. 
He  changes  with  every  changing  light.  He  is  a  trimmer  ;  and 
as  much  as  a  politician  can  be,  he  is  all  things  to  all  men.  He  is 
suspected,  accordingly,  by  all  parties ;  for  indecision  and  luke- 
warmness  in  politics  are  as  objectionable  as  the  same  qualities  in 
friendship  or  religion.  In  great  public  struggles  they  who  are 
not  with  us  are  against  us.  We  trust  not  those  who  go  from 
camp  to  camp  and  hoist  neutral  colours.  A  want  of  fervour  and 
boldness  in  times  of  political  excitement  is  less  easily  forgiven 
than  even  the  extravagance  of  an  opposing  party;  for  it  implies  a 
sneaking  and  cowardly  design  to  obtain  some  pitiful  personal 
advantage,  combined  with  a  perfect  indifference  to  the  general 
good.  A  Whig  has  no  touch  of  patriotism  ;  he  is  his  own  idol ; 
his  own  reputation  and  his  own  place  are  the  sole  objects  of  his 
care.  He  therefore  prudently  avoids  offending  the  majority  by 
an  open  avowal  of  servile  maxims,  and  yet  soothes  the  ear  of 
Royalty  with  sentiments  of  loyal  regard.  No  party  can  accuse 
him  of  ultraism,  and  to  maintain  this  equivocal  merit  and  to  avoid 
all  palpable  cause  of  offence  to  either  side,  he  is 
T    2 
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"  Content  to  dwell  in  decencies  for  ever." 
Thus  the  people  cannot  accuse  him  of  any  positive  opposition 
to  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  the  Tories  acquit  him  of  the  vulgari- 
ties of  Radicalism.  His  reception,  however,  is  of  course  not 
very  cordial  from  either  party.  He  is  received  with  doubtful 
politeness  at  Court,  and  is  only  not  pelted  at  the  hustings. 
Those  imbecile  heads  and  cool  hearts  that  dare  not  take  one  side 
of  the  question  from  a  dread  of  opposition  from  the  other,  or  an 
apathetic  indifference  to  both,  may  contrive  to  get  through  the 
world  with  a  kind  of  negative  credit  and  success,  but  can  never 
aspire  to  the  love  or  admiration  of  mankind.  As  he  always 
saves  appearances  and  presents  no  points  of  repulsion,  a  Whig 
may  be  allowed  the  character  of  a  respectable  man,  but  he  can 
never  be  a  great  one.  His  qualities  are  too  vague  and  his  con- 
duct too  cautious  to  excite  any  warmth  of  censure  or  approval. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  the  Whigs,  independent  of  their 
misgovernment,  whenever  they  have  wriggled  themselves  into 
power,  have  done  more  injury  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  freedom 
than  either  the  Radicals  or  the  Tories,  because  by  affecting  to  act 
as  moderators  between  extreme  parties  they  have  in  reality  mys- 
tified sober  and  impartial  people,  by  artfully  attracting  attention 
from  higher  objects  to  their  own  petty  views  and  selfish  interests. 
Thus  the  vital  points  of  difference  that  fired  the  friends  of  truth 
and  freedom  against  the  advocates  of  despotism  and  corruption 
were  long  obscured  by  the  misty  and  undefinable  mass  of  Whig 
interests,  prejudices  and  arguments,  that  were  brought  into  play 
between  the  two  great  opposing  parties.  If  these  pitiful  go- 
betweens — these  miserable  marplots  had  not  hngered  on  the 
arena,  we  should  not  have  waited  so  many  centuries  for  the  great 
political  triumphs  of  the  present  times.  The  tyrants  and  serviles 
may  thank  the  Whigs  for  having  so  long  warded  off  their  evil 
day.  If  there  had  been  nothing  to  check  the  collision  of  the 
extreme  parties,   the  battle  must  have  been  decided  at  a  blow. 
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Tlius  a  true  patriot  has  cause  to  hate  the  Whigs  more  heartily 
than  either  the  demagogues  of  Radicalism,  or  the  despots  of 
Toryism.  These  parties  have  at  least  a  bold  and  gallant  bearing, 
and  if  they  err  greatly,  their  errors  are  not  so  disgusting  as  the 
errors  of  the  cowardly  and  the  calculating.  If  the  Radical  is  a 
political  adventurer  and  the  Tory  a  tyrant,  they  are  at  all  events 
not  sneaks  and  waverers.  Whatever  mav  be  their  object  they 
could  not  fight  better  in  the  noblest  cause.  The  great  battle  has 
been  very  toughly  and  bravely  contested  on  both  sides.  If  the 
Tories  had  triumphed,  it  would  have  been  through  the  indirect 
though  perhaps  unintentional  assistance  of  the  Whigs  ;  but  no 
gratitude  would  have  been  due  to  the  latter  even  from  the  con- 
querors, who  would  have  still  regarded  them  with  the  same  civil 
contempt  which  they  receive  from  the  rest  of  mankind.  Nothing 
can  palliate  the  sin  of  Whiggism,  but  some  natural  defect,  such 
as  a  want  of  feeling  and  imagination.  They  who  possess  either 
of  these  qualities  cannot  preserve  a  cold  and  cautious  neutrality 
when  the  interests  of  millions  are  at  stake.  To  avoid  extremes 
on  such  occasions  is  only  possible  to  the  cold-blooded  or  the 
designing.  The  happy  medium  in  politics  is  as  difficult  to  hit  as 
the  apple  of  William  Tell,  and  as  men  in  general  cannot  be  so 
confident  of  their  skill  as  that  celebrated  archer,  this  middle  mark 
is  attempted  only  by  those  men  of  iron  temperament  and  callous 
bosoms  whose  nerves  never  vibrate  with  generous  emotions. 


RADICALISM. 

By  a  Tory. 

"  We  see  a  band  called  patriot  for  no  cause 

But  that  they  catch  at  popular  applause." — Coivper. 

"  Patriotism,"    said   Dr.   Johnson,   "  is   the   last   refuge   of  a 
scoundrel."     And  so  it  is ;  in  the   same  way  that   rehgion  is  the 
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most  convenient  cloak  for  hypocritical  impiety.  The  greater  the 
sinner  the  greater  the  saint.  A  Radical  Reformer  is  a  ruffian  who 
is  only  restrained  from  acts  of  treasonable  violence  by  the  force  of 
law  or  government*.  Tlie  new  appellation  of  a  Destructive  is 
highly  applicable  to  him.  Under  the  plea  of  the  natural  rights  of 
man,  and  with  a  pretended  respect  for  the  doctrine  of  general 
equality,  he  would  fain  produce  the  most  hideous  chaos  and  con- 
vulsion in  all  the  elements  of  society. 

"  Licence  he  means  wlien  he  cries  liherti)  !" 
With  the  Radical  whatever  is,  is  wrong  !  He  looks  around  him 
at  all  times  and  in  all  seasons  in  dismal  discontent.  He  is  guilty 
of  what  ]Milton  calls  "  a  suUenness  against  nature."  He  follows 
the  example  of  his  leader,  Satan,  the  first  great  Radical.  He 
hates  all  superior  power,  and  while  affecting  to  care  only  for  the 
general  liberty  of  mankind,  he  is  considering  how  he  may  build 
his  own  individual  rise  on  the  ruins  of  an  existing  system.  He  is 
a  mere  demagogue,  who  uses  the  watchwords  of  Truth  and  Free- 
dom in  the  same  spirit  in  which  bigots  cant  about  faith  and  salva- 
tion. The  nonsensical  gabble  about  the  natural  equality  of  man- 
kind is  a  mere  clap-trap.  The  Radical  is  less  fool  than  knave, 
and  knows  very  well  that  two  men  cannot  be  two  minutes  toge- 
ther without  giving  the  lie  to  such  a  doctrine.  It  serves,  how- 
ever, to  feed  the  gross  and  greedy  vanity  of  that  many-headed 
monster,  the  mob.  The  expressions  of  respect  and  admiration 
and  sympathy  with  which  the  latter  are  treated  by  men  who  in 
their  hearts  thoroughly  despise  and  detest  them,  is  unutterably 
disgusting.  Of  all  the  cants  that  are  canted  in  this  canting  world, 
the  cant  of  Patriotism  is  the  worst !    It  originates  in  a  bitter  jea- 

*  A  London  critic,  after  much  generous  praise  of  the  Calcutta  edition  of  this 
work,  quotes  the  above  sentence  with  the  following  remark: — "This is  as  illi- 
beral as  it  is  untrue,  and  calculated  to  prejudice  persons  against  the  writer; 
and  if  the  work  be  reprinted  in  En^^land,  he  would  do  well  to  expunge  it."  The 
critic  could  not  have  read  the  cautionary  notice  which  was  at  the  head  of  these 
sketches,  and  which  is  now  repeated.    The  sentiment  objected  to  is  not  mine. 
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lousy  of  superior  wealth  and  power.  It  is  a  burning  thirst  for 
place.  It  has  its  birth  and  breath  and  being  in  the  worst  ele- 
ments of  the  human  heart.  It  is  suggested  and  fed  by  the  meanest 
and  wildest  passions  of  our  nature.  The  Radical  is  a  malcontent 
from  first  to  last,  and  systematically  opposes  every  measure  of 
Government,  good  or  bad. 

"  The  iiope  to  please  him,  vain  on  every  plan, 
Himself  should  work  that  wonder,  if  he  can  !" 

The  man  who  is  discontented  with  himself,  with  his  fellow-crea- 
tures and  with  his  God,  is  sure  to  turn  a  Radical  ;  as  bad  poets 
turn  into  bitter  critics,  and  bad  wine  into  vinegar.  All  deists, 
atheists  and  misanthropists  are  by  nature.  Radicals.  Observe  that 
portion  of  the  Press  which  professes  to  be  the  organ  of  the  Radi- 
cal party — it  is  decidedly  infidel  and  churlish.  The  Radical  wri- 
ters are  never  so  well  pleased  as  when  they  have  an  opportunity 
of  attacliing  the  clergy,  or  of 

"  Sapping  a  solemn  creed  with  solemn  sneer." 

Bishops  and  Kings  are   their  greatest  horror.     If  Tories  think 

the  highest  religious  or  political  Potentates  can  do  no  ivrong,  the 

Radicals  go  to  the  opposite  extreme  and  maintain  that  they  can 

do  no  right.     They  pretend  to  think  that  it  is  only  people  who  are 

out  of  place  and  without  power  who  can  possess  any  real  virtue. 

To  be  a  Minister  of  State  is  to  want  a  human  heart.     Thus  Lord 

Castlereagh,  if  we  were   to  believe  the  Radicals,   had  nothing  in 

common  with  the  rest  of  mankind.     He  was  the   personification 

of  vice. 

"  A  monster  of  such  hideous  mien 

As  to  be  hated  need  but  to  be  seen." 

Carlisle  and  Cobbett  and  Orator  Hunt  and  Thelwall  are  the 
Gods  of  the  Radicals.  They  have  an  instinctive  hatred  of  every 
thing  respectable  and  gentleman-like.  A  greasy  head  is  with 
them  synonymous  with  an  honest  heart,  and  nothing  shocks  them 
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SO  much  as  a  certain  Tory  nobleman's  ambrosial  curls.  A  clean 
and  well  dressed  wig  is  the  severest  charge  which  they  can  bring 
against  him.  They  prefer  Vauxhall  and  Wapping  to  Alraack's 
and  St.  James's.  They  find  something  fresh,  racy  and  natural  in 
the  smell  of  filthy  aprons  and  the  aspect  of  fat  citizens,  but  they 
faint  with  disgust  at  Mr.  Rowland's  "  oderiferous  attempts  to 
please."  They  have  a  fancy  for  unwashed  faces  and  iron  forks. 
This  is  why  they  are  so  inveterate  against  Mr.  Croker,  who  has 
insisted  on  the  propriety  of  an  elegant  table  and  a  decent  mode  of 
discussing  our  meals.  A  Radical  is  essentially  vulgar.  He  is  an 
animal  rarely  admitted  into  well-carpeted  drawing-rooms  or  glit- 
tering saloons.  When  by  an  odd  chance  he  gains  admittance 
into  refined  circles,  he  is  known  by  his  ungainly  and  clownish 
air,  and  his  anti-social  manners.  He  is  uncomfortable  and  out 
of  his  element,  and  longs  for  an  opportunity  to  vent  his  spleen 
within  the  range  of  kindred  ears.  The  only  way  to  conquer  a 
Radical  is  to  bribe  him  largely,  and  then  you  change  his  nature, 
or  rather  you  allow  him  to  display  it  in  its  original  colours.  Mr. 
Southey  was  a  Radical  until  he  got  his  Laureate  wreath,  his 
pension  and  his  butt  of  malmsey.  There  is  no  instance  on  record 
of  a  Radical  who  kept  on  his  nlask  after  arriving  at  the  summit 
of  power.  Those  of  the  present  Ministry  who  were  once  esteem- 
ed hot  Radicals  are  now  cool  Whigs.  They  are  very  well  satisfi- 
ed with  things  as  they  are.  They  now  say,  "  let  well  alone."  It 
is  only  the  disappointed  place-hunters  who  keep  up  the  cry  of 
Annual  Parliaments  and  Universal  Sufi'rage. 

The  Radicals  have  a  vast  advantage  over  the  Tories  in  the 
greater  plausbility  of  their  cause  and  the  sympathy  of  the  great 
mass  of  mankind.  If  a  man  tells  the  mob  that  they  are  entitled 
to  share  the  wealth  and  power  of  their  rulers,  it  does  iiot  require 
much  logic  to  convince  them  that  he  is  right.  By  artful  appeals 
to  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  populace,  who  are  always 
ready  to   suppose  their   superiors   in  the  wrong,  a   demagogue  of 
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the  lowest  order  may  make  the  very  stones  of  Rome  to  rise  and 
mutiny.  His  object  is  not  to  suggest  better  plans  of  government, 
abstractedly  so  considered,  but  to  effect  any  change  by  which  he 
may  benefit  himself  and  open  a  way  to  his  own  ambition.  When 
unable  from  adverse  circumstances  to  gain  an  individual  triumph, 
it  is  some  satisfaction  to  him,  to  embarrass  and  foil  his  superiors. 
Very  few  Radicals  really  fancy  that  their  wild  theories  of  govern- 
ment could  be  practically  beneficial  to  mankind ;  but  having 
nothing  to  lose,  they  feel  that  it  is  as  well  to  avail  themselves,  by 
■whatever  means,  of  a  chance  of  gain.  In  the  inevitable  confusion 
and  uproar  of  such  a  revolution  as  they  contend  for,  they  cedculate 
upon  acquiring  that  ascendancy  which  is  denied  them  in  a  regular 
form  of  government.     They  think  with  Satan — that  it  is 

"  Better  to  reign  in  Hell  than  serve  in  Heaven." 
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THE  SEPARATION. 
I. 

I  ne'er  shall  know  one  moment's  mirth 

When  thou  art  from  my  side, 
I  then  shall  view  the  cheerless  earth 

As  one  dark  desert  wide. 
My  soul  may  feel  full  many  a  care 

Though  none  should  sadden  thee. 
But  save  what  thy  dear  hreast  may  share 

No  joy  can  smile  for  me  ! 

n. 

Ah,  sweet  one,  e'en  when  thou  wert  nigh 

And  fate  had  less  of  fear. 
Thy  radiant  features  in  mine  eye, 

Thy  light  laugh  in  mine  ear  ; 
'Tis  strange  how  fitfully  a  crowd 

Of  thoughts  have  crossed  my  brain. 
That  made  thy  fairy  form,  a  cloud. 

Thy  voice,  a  sound  of  pain. 


The  dreary  darkness  of  despair 

Like  storms  in  autumn's  sky. 
Then  fell  on  every  prospect  fair, 

I  knew  not  whence  or  why  ; — 
If  thus  the  dire  depression  came 

Before  thy  gleaming  brow, 
Alas  !  what  agonies  will  tame 

My  wayward  bosom  now  ! 
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Amid  the  gay  deceitful  throng 

Whose  smiles  insult  the  sad, 
I  soon  shall  know  each  bitter  wrong 

That  makes  the  spirit  mad  ; 
For  all  that  grief  would  fain  reveal 

The  selfish  crowd  disown, — 
Oh  !  'tis  a  fearful  thing  to  feel 

In  this  cold  world  alone  ! 


And  yet  this  wild  and  weary  state 

Henceforward  must  be  mine ; 
To  mix  with  those  I  scorn  and  hate, 

And  prize  no  love  but  thine  ; 
To  dream  that  thou  while  distant  far 

May'st  smile  on  fashion's  train. 
Who'll  watch  thee  as  men  watch  the  star 

That  lights  them  o'er  the  main. 

VI. 

Though  reason  bids  me  trust  thy  truth. 

At  times  rebellious  fears 
Will  tremble  for  thy  guileless  youth 

Besieged  by  sighs  and  tears  ; 
And  even  though  thy  gentle  heart 

Be  faithful  and  the  same. 
It  makes  my  jealous  bosom  smart 

When  others  breathe  thy  name. 

u  2 
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VII, 

The  vows  so  fondly  interchanged 

Each  happy  hour  we  met. 
Thy  soul  indeed  must  be  estranged 

Ere  thou  can'st  all  forget ; — 
But  yet  if  we  may  meet  again 

Nor  mortal  voice  can  tell, — 
And,  Oh !  with  what  bewildering  pain 

I  bid  thee  now,  farewell  ! 


SONNET— THE  PARTING*. 

She  sees  her  lover  yet ! — From  yon  high  tower, 
(Her  bright  locks  floating  on  the  morning  wind 
Like  clouds  beneath  the  sun,)  with  wildered  mind 
And  heart  that  flutters  like  a  breeze- stirred  flower. 
She  takes  her  farewell  look.     Oh,  till  this  hour 
She  knew  not  how  she  loved !     Her  soul  was  blind 
To  half  her  hero's  worth,  and  now  can  find 
Nor  words  nor  signs  to  wreak  her  passion's  power. 
The  last  embrace  is  o'er.     Where  yet  she  stands 
The  lovers  met  and  parted.     Near  her  feet 
His  empty  sheath  was  thrown — a  token  meet 
Of  valour's  purpose  stern.     She  waives  her  hands. 
And  still  her  strain'd  eyes  answering  signals  gi"eet. 
Where  o'er  the  far  hills  wind  the  warrior  bands. 

*  Written  to  illustrate  an  ei^aving  in  the  Bengal  Annual. 
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That  good  poets  are  sometimes  bad  judges  of  excellence  in 
their  own  art,  may  seem  at  first  thought  an  untenable  position,  but 
it  can  easily  be  maintained  by  a  reference  to  the  history  of  litera- 
ture. They  sing  with  the  tongues  of  angels,  but  they  speak  like 
mortals.  When  they  quit  their  ethereal  elevation  and  alight 
ppon  the  common  ground  of  criticism,  they  often  stumble  upon 
errors  that  are  avoided  by  ordinary  men.  They  are  safer  on  their 
wings  than  on  their  feet.  Notwithstanding  their  occasional  in- 
spiration, they  are  made  of  the  same  flesh  and  blood  as  other 
people,  and  are  liable  to  the  same  prejudices  and  infirmities. 
Jealousy,  envy,  self-conceit,  an  exclusive  cultivation  of  some  parti- 
cular department  of  his  art,  or  a  strong  idiosyncracy  of  mind,  or 
some  early  association,  may  as  easily  occasion  an  obliquity  of 
judgment  in  the  poet  as  in  the  mechanic.  An  author  has  an  open 
or  secret  bias  towards  that  branch  of  composition  which  he  has 
most  practised  himself,  and  in  which  he  is  conscious  that  he  best 
succeeds.  This  feeling  too  often  influences  his  judgment  upon 
the  works  of  writers  whose  style  and  subject  are  essentially  difier- 
ent  from  his  own.  To  support  his  preferences,  he  invents  or 
adopts  certain  theories  or  canons  that  would  confine  all  literary 
merit  within  the  narrow  limits  of  his  own  sect  or  school.  It  is 
thus  that  the  natural  brotherhood  of  poets  has  been  divided  into 
innumerable  parties  which  regard  each  other  with  avowed  hos- 
tility and  contempt.  They  are  blinded  to  all  excellence  that  is 
not  in  some  degree  akin  to  their  own.  When  called  upon  for 
their  judgment  upon  the  poetry  that  is  opposite  to  their  favorite 
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stvle,  they  are  by  no  means  to  be  trusted*.     It  is  only  when  the 

production  to  be  criticised  is  congenial  to  their  own  pecuhar  taste 

that  they  are   ready   to   observe   and    appreciate   the  minutest 

beauties. 

''  Fondly  they  think  they  honour  merit  then, 
When  they  but  praise  themselves  in  other  men." 

It  is  this  spirit  of  exclusiveness  that  is  the  besetting  sin  of  poet- 
critics,  as  it  is  indeed  of  all  men  in  their  own  particular  arts.  In 
this  respect  the  poets  are  not  worse  than  others.  I  am  not  now 
waging  a  war  against  those  inspired  benefactors  of  mankind.  I 
should  be  ashamed  indeed  to  be  guilty  of  any  thing  so  contrary 
to  my  nature.  1  merely  wish  to  show  that  we  must  not  too  con- 
fidently adopt  a  poet's  criticism  upon  poetry,  though  the  world  in 
general  are  apt  to  regard  it  as  an  authority  that  is  no  more  to  be 
disputed  than  a  Papal  Bull. 

In  support  of  the  foregoing  remarks,  I  shall  proceed  to  notice 
some  of  the  most  glaring  mistakes  of  poetical  critics  ; — of  the 
similar  errors  and  absurdities  of  distinguished  prose-writers,  I 
shall  say  nothing  upon  this  occasion.  It  would  lead  me  into  too 
wide  a  field. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  poet-critics  of  modern  times 
was  Doctor  Samuel  Johnson,  who  displayed  extraordinary  saga- 
city and  acuteness  in  analysing  the  merits  of  the  kind  of  poetry 
that  was  most  allied  to  his  own,  but  who  could  never  pass  beyond 
that  limit,  with  any  degree   of  safety  or  success.     He  could  dis- 


*  The  following  passage  respecting  Darwin  in  one  of  Anna  Seward's  letters  is 
very  characteristic  of  the  jealousy  of  poets.  "  Since  he  commenced  poet  pro- 
fessed, Darwin  is  become  notoriously  guilty  of  the  narrow-souled  jealousy.  Till 
then  he  was  a  warm  admirer  and  generous  encomiast  of  poetic  effluence,  in  what- 
ever form  it  might  appear— now  he  dislikes  odes— now  he  cannot  endure  sonnets— 
now  he  will  not  read  blank-verse— all  this  because  the  "  Botanic  Garden"  is  in 
the  couplet  measure  ;— and  because  if  is  every  where  picture  and  nothing  but 
picture,  sentiment  and  passion  are,  according  to  his  decision,  out  of  the  province 
of  the  Muses,  and  are  '  best  expressed  in  prose.'  " 
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sect  with  the  most  severe  precision  the  unmeaning  nonsense  and 
cold  extravagances  of  the  writers  whom  he  has  so  oddly  styled 
the  "  metaphysical  poets,"  though  he  could  ill  appreciate  their 
occasional  flashes  of  genuine  inspiration  ;  and  no  critic  has 
written  more  sensibly  upon  the  character  of  Pope  and  Dryden. 
But  Milton,  and  Gray,  and  Collins  were  out  of  his  jurisdiction. 
They  made  an  appeal  to  his  taste  and  imagination  that  he  could 
not  answer.  He  had  no  eye  for  their  richly  colored  visions,  and 
no  ear  for  their  divinest  music.  He  was  proof  against  the  "  en- 
chanting ravishment"  that  "  would  take  the  prisoned  soul"  of  a 
more  sensitive  critic  and  "  lap  it  in  Elysium."  Speaking  entirely 
from  his  own  feelings,  he  closes  his  review  of  Paradise  Lost  with 
the  gothic  assertion  that  its  perusal  is  a  duty  rather  than  a  plea- 
sure. Of  the  Lycidas,  which  is  so  full  of  rich  and  varied  melo- 
dies, he  was  of  opinion  that  the  diction  was  harsh  and  the  numbers 
unpleasing.  He  once  told  Anna  Seward  that  "  he  would  hang 
a  dog  that  read  that  poem  twice."  "  What  then,"  said  Anna, 
"  must  become  of  me,  who  can  say  it  by  heart,  and  who  often 
repeat  it  to  myself  with  a  dehght  which  grows  by  what  it  feeds 
on  ?"  "  Die,"  said  Boswell's  Bear,  "  in  a  surfeit  of  bad  taste*." 
This  is  surely,  not  only  what  the  lady  calls  it,  "  awful  impolite- 
ness," but  a  melancholy  proof  of  Johnson's  utter  insensibility  to 
some  of  the  most  exquisite  charms  of  verse.  He  who  could 
praise  so  highly  the  regular  notes  of  Pope,  had  no  ear  for  the 
varied  movements  of  the  majestic  Milton.  Of  Milton's  Son- 
nets (some  of  which  are  of  such  incomparable  force  and  beauty) 
he  has  observed  that  "  of  the  best  it  can  only  be  said  that  they 
are  not  bad."  Beattie  tells  us  Dr.  Johnson  confessed  to  him 
that  he  never  read  Milton  through  till  he  was  obliged  to  do  it, 
in  order  to  gather  words  for  his  Dictionary  ;    and  that  he  spoke 

*  Dr.  Joseph  Warton  has  remarked,  that  "  he  who  wishes  to  know,  whether 
he  has  a  true  taste  for  poetry  or  not,  should  consider,  whether  he  is  highly- 
delighted  or  not  with  the  perusal  of  Milton's  '  Lycidas.'  " 
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"  very  peevishly"  of  the  "  Masque  of  Comus,"  in  which  are 

Strains  that  might  create  a  soul 
Under  the  ribs  of  deatli. 

Of  Collins,  Johnson's  unfavorable  judgment  is  well  known. 
With  all  his  partiality  and  tenderness  for  the  man,  he  had  no  feel- 
ing for  the  poet.  He  thought  his  poetry  was  not  without  some 
degree  of  merit,  but  confessed  that  he  found  it  unattractive. 
"  As  men,"  said  he,  "  are  often  esteemed  who  cannot  be  loved, 
so  the  poetry  of  Collins  may  sometimes  extort  praise  when  it 
gives  little  pleasure  ;" — and  this  is  said  of  the  finest  ode- writer 
in  the  language — one  of  the  most  poetical  of  poets.  The  author 
of  the  Ode  to  Evening,  a  poem  that  floats  into  the  reader's  mind 
like  a  stream  of  celestial  music,  is  pronounced  harsh  and  prosaic 
in  his  diction.  The  high  tone  of  Gray's  lyric  muse,  and  his 
exquisite  versification,  were  lost  upon  the  patron  of  Blackmore, 
Watts,  Pomfret  and  Yalden*.  When  some  one  spoke  to  him  of 
Chatterton,  he  exclaimed  indignantly,  "  Talk  not  to  me  of  the 
powers  of  a  vulgar  uneducated  stripling."  What  would  he  have 
said  of  Burns  } 

Dr.  Johnson  was  one  of  the  best  of  the  commentators  upon 
Shakespeare,  and  yet  this  is  saying  little  in  his  favour  ;  "  Bad  is 
the  best ;"  Pope  was  one  of  the  worst,  which  is  saying  not  a  little 
against  him.  He  pronounced  Shakespeare's  style  the  style  of  a 
bad  age,  and  observed,  in  reference  to  Sackville's  Gordobuc,  that 
the  writers  of  a  succeeding  age  might  have  improved  by  copying 
from  this  drama  a  propriety  in  the  sentiments  and  a  dignity  in  the 
stvle  which  are  essential  to  tragedy.  Shakespeare  ought  to  have 
studied  Sackville  as  his  model ! !  Johnson's  remarks  and  ex- 
planations, are   generally  sensible  and  clear,  and  his  preface  to 


*  The  Poets  in  Dr.  Johnson's  collection  were  all  selected  by  the  book- 
sellers,  with  the  exception  of  Blackmore,  Watts,  Pomfret  and  Yalden,  who 
obtained  admittance  on  the  especial  recommendation  of  the  Doctor,  as  he  him- 
self tells  us  in  his  Life  of  Dr.  Watts.    Spenser  and  Shakespeare  were  excluded  ! 
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Shakespeare's  plays  is  a  noble  piece  of  writing  ;  but  he  never  seems 
to  enter  thoroughly  into  the  soul  of  that  mighty  poet.  He  could 
explain  an  obscure  passage  more  readily  than  he  could  feel  a  fine 
one.  He  who  thought  a  dirty  street  in  London  was  a  more 
agreeable  prospect  than  the  most  romantic  landscape  in  the  world, 
and  who  was  so  insensible  to  the  charms  of  music,  as  to  wonder 
how  any  man  of  common  sense  could  be  so  weak  and  foolish  as 
to  own  its  influence  over  his  feelings,  and  could  never  for  a 
moment  give  up  the  reins  of  his  imagination  into  his  author's 
hands  and  be  "  pleased  he  knew  not  why  and  cared  not  wherefore," 
was  not  likely  to  comment  upon  Shakespeare  in  a  worthy  spirit. 
A  critic  who  would  rightly  estimate  the  miraculous  productions 
of  that  glorious  bard,  should  have  an  eye  for  all  the  loveliness  of 
nature,  and  an  ear  for  aU  melodious  sounds.  Not  only  his  cor- 
poreal organs  but  all  his  intellectual  faculties  should  be  peculiarly 
sensitive  and  alert,  or  he  can  never  clearly  recognize  the  exqui- 
sitely perfect  correspondence  between  the  page  of  Shakespeare  and 
"  all  the  mighty  world  of  eye  and  ear."  Pope,  also,  was  rather 
too  much  of  a  town  wit  and  fashionable  satirist  to  enjoy  and 
appreciate  the  great  poet  of  universal  nature, 

"  Who  was  not  for  an  age,  but  for  all  time." 

His  edition  of  the  Prince  of  dramatic  poets  has  fallen  into 
deserved  oblivion.  He  did  not  even  understand  or  admire  the 
more  artificial,  but  yet  manly  and  vigorous  Ben  Jonson.  Spence 
tells  us  that  Pope  thought  the  greater  part  of  that  Dramatist's 
productions,  poor  "  trash." 

But  "  Rare  Ben"  himself,  though  a  good  poet,  was  a  bad  critic. 
He  said  of  Spenser,  that  "  his  stanzas  pleased  him  not,  nor  his 
manner,"  and  that  "  for  some  things  he  esteemed  Donne  the  first 
poet  in  the  world."  Shakespeare,  he  thought,  "  wanted  art,  and 
sometimes  sense" — and  why  ?  because  he  made  a  blunder  in 
Geography  !  !     In  the  Winter's  Tale  he  made  Bohemia  a  maritime 

VOL.    II.  X 
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country  ; — little  dreaming  that  an  error  of  locality  would  deduct 
from  the  miraculous  truth  of  his  delineations  of  the  human  heart. 
The  melodious  Waller  saw  nothing  in  Milton  but  an  old  blind 
school- master,  who  had  written  a  dull  poem,  remarkable  for 
nothing,  but  its  length  ;  and  Milton  himself  preferred  the  glitter- 
ing conceits  of  Cowley  to  the  manly  energy  and  truth  of  Drvden, 
whom  he  pronounced  a  good  rhymist,  but  no  poet.  But  Dryden, 
also,  with  all  his  real  merit  as  a  poet,  was  a  critic  whose  decisions 
are  never  to  be  relied  on  ;  partly  because  he  was  prejudiced,  partly 
because  he  was,  comparatively  speaking,  deficient  in  imagination 
and  sensibility,  and  partly  because  he  was  a  most  unblushing 
adulator.  He  thought  "  the  matchless  Orinda,"  Catherine  Philips, 
was  a  great  poetess.  In  this  opinion,  however,  he  does  not  stand 
alone.  Cowley  (who  deemed  Chaucer  an  old-fashioned  wit  not 
worth  reviving)  wrote  an  ode  to  her  memory,  in  which  the  follow- 
ing lines  occur  : — 

"  But  if  Apollo  should  design 
A  woman  Laureate  to  make, 
Without  dispute  lie  would  Orinda  take 
Though  Sappho  and  the  famous  Nine 

Stood  by  and  did  repine. 

******* 

The  rertain  proofs  of  Orinda's  wit 
In  her  own  lasting  characters  are  writ, 
And  they  will  long  my  praise  of  them  survive, 
Though  long  perhaps  too  that  may  live," 

And  Thomas  Rowe  thus  speaks  of  her,  in  an  "  Epistle  to 
Daphne." 

"  Orinda  came 
To  ages  yet  to  come  an  ever  glorious  name!" 

Dryden  asked  the  permission  of  Milton  to  turn  his  Paradise 
Lost  into  rhyme !  "  Aye,  young  man,"  said  the  venerable  old 
bard,  "  you  may  tag  rhymes  to  my  verses."  On  the  subject  of 
Milton's  blank  verse  Dryden  speaks  out  very  plainly  in  his  dedi- 
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cation  to  Juvenal,   "  Neither  will  I  justify  Milton  for  his  blank 

verse,  though  I  may  excuse  him  by  the  example  of  Hannibal  Caro, 

and  other  Italians,  who  have  used  it,  for  whatever  the  causes  he 

alledges  for  the  abolishing-  of  rhyme,  (which  I  have  not  now  the 

leisure  to  examine)  his  own  particular  reason  is  plainly  this,  that 

rhyme  was  not  his  talent ;  he  had  neither  the  ease  of  doing  it,  nor  the 

graces  of  it."     In  this  same  dedication  he  tells  Lord  Halifax,  one 

of  the  smallest   of  the  minor  poets,  that  he  is  "  the  restorer  of 

poetry,   the    greatest  genius,   and   the   greatest   judge."     Well 

might  Pope  exclaim, 

"  Let  but  a  Lord  once  own  the  happy  lines 
How  the  wit  brightens,  how  the  style  refines  !" 

Halifax  himself  must  have  blushed  at  Dryden's  praises.     He 

could  hardly  have  been  so  ludicrously  ignorant  of  his  own  real 

character  as  a  writer,  as  to  receive  the  following  eulogies  as  no 

more  than  a  just  tribute  to  his  merit. — "  Tliere  is  more  salt  in  your 

verses  than   I   have  seen  in  any  of  the  moderns,  or  even  of  the 

ancients." — "  Your  lyric  poems  are  the  delight  and  wonder  of 

this  age,  and  will  be  the  envy  of  the  next." — "  I  may  be  allowed 

to  tell  your  Lordship,  who  by  an  undisputed  title  are  the  King  of 

Poets,  what  an  extent  of  power  you  have,"  &c.  "  I  must  sav,  with 

all  the  severity  of  truth,  that  every  line  of  yours  is  precious." 

"  In  tragedy  and  satire,  I  offer  myself  to  maintain  against  some 

of  our  modern  critics  that  this  age  and  the  last,  particularly  in 

England,  have  excelled  the  ancients  in  both  those  kinds ;   and  I 

would  instance  Shakespeare  in  the  former,  and  your  Lordship  in 

the  latter."     This   is  really  astounding  nonsense,   whether  it  be 

regarded  as   a  piece   of  flattery  so   extravagant  as   to  look  like 

insult,  or  as  an  honest  criticism  written  with   all  the  severity  of 

truth !    Dryden,    in    his   comphmentary    verses    to    Roscommon 

(another  noble  poet),  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that 

Scarce  his  own  Horace  could  such  rules  ordain. 
Or  his  own  Virgil  sing  a  nobler  strain. 

X  2 
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He  pronounced  the  versification  of  Spenser  inferior  to  that  of 
Waller.  He  had  a  profound  respect  for  Rymer,  whom  he  calls 
"  a  great  critic."  This  great  critic  is  now  only  known  to  a  few 
readers  of  literary  history  by  his  audacious  and  absurd  attack  upon 
Shakespeare's  plays,  especially  of  Othello,  which  he  elegantly 
styles  "  a  bloody  farce  without  salt  or  savour,"  and  which  can 
only  fill  the  head  with  "  vanity,  confusion,  tintamarre,  and  jingle- 
Jangle."  "  There  is  nothing,''  he  says,  "  in  the  noble  Desdemona, 
that  is  not  below  any  kitchen  maid — no  woman  bred  out  of  a 
pigstye  could  talk  so  meanly."  "  In  the  neighing  of  a  horse,"  says 
this  "  great  critic,"  "  or  in  the  growling  of  a  mastiff,  there  is  as 
much  meaning,  there  is  as  lively  expression,  and  n)ay  I  say  more 
humanity,  than  many  times  in  the  tragical  flights  of  Shakespeare." 
That  Dryden  should  have  respected  the  judgment  of  such  a  critic 
as  this  is  strange  indeed.  I  think  Rymer  even  exceeds  Voltaire 
in  abusive  hostility  to  our  Prince  of  Dramatists.  The  French  poet- 
critic,  as  every  Englishman  remembers,  has  spoken  of  Shake- 
speare's "  monstrous  farces  called  tragedies,"  and  wondered  that 
a  nation  which  had  produced  Cato  (Addison's  collection  of  cold 
and  stilted  dialogues  in  the  dramatic  form),  should  tolerate  such 
plays  as  Lear,  Hamlet,  Macbeth  and  Othello  !  But  if  Voltaire 
has  done  British  genius  a  gross  injustice,  he  has  suffered  some- 
thing in  return.  Gray  declared  that  Voltaire  (except  as  a  writer 
of  plays)  was  entirely  without  genius.  Neither  could  he  perceive 
any  talent  whatever  in  Rousseau's  Nouvelle  Heloise.  He  spoke  in 
a  similar  strain  of  several  British  authors.  He  said  that  David 
Hume  had  continued  all  his  davs  an  infant,  but  had,  unhappily, 
been  taught  to  read  and  write.  He  saw  no  merit  in  Thompson's 
exquisite  Castle  of  Indolence ;  and  he  thought  Collins  deficient 
in  imagery  !  "  He  (Collins)  deserves,"  said  he,  "  to  live  some 
years,  but  will  not."  It  would  seem  that  the  time  has  long  gone 
by,  when 

"  The  sacred  name 
Of  poet  and  of  prophet  was  the  same." 
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Gray,  in  his  verses  to  the  artist  who  embelhshed  an  edition  of 
his  poems,  very  oddly  inverts  the  merits  of  Pope  and  Dryden  ; 
by  speaking  of  the  energy  of  the  first  and  the  melody  of  the  second. 

To  the  Hst  of  bad  critics  I  am  compelled  to  add  the  name  of 

Collins,  for  he  has  ventured  to  assert  in  his  Epistle  to  Sir  Thomas 

Hanmer,  that  Fletcher  excelled  Shakespeare  in  the  illustration  of 

female  tenderness. 

His  every  strain  the  smiles  and  graces  own, 
But  stronger  Shakespeare  felt  for  )nun  alone. 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  words  to  expose  this  egregious  error, 
though  I  believe  Collins  only  echoes  Dryden.  Gifford  in  his 
edition  of  Massinger  almost  repents  them  both.  He  contends 
that  Fletcher  is  at  least  as  pathetic  as  Shakespeare.  The  pathos 
of  Lear  does  not  seem  to  have  touched  the  author  of  the  "  Baviad 
and  M(jeviad,"  a  coarse  and  savage  satire  in  which  helpless  women 
are  insulted,  and  "  butterflies  are  broken  on  a  wheel."  But  in 
Gifi'ord's  estimation,  not  only  is  Fletcher  at  least  Shakespeare's 
equal  in  pathos,  but  Beaumont  is  as  sublime,  Ben  Jonson  as  ner- 
vous, and  Massinger  superior  in  rhythmical  modulation.  The  sole 
point  of  unrivalled  excellence  that  he  leaves  to  Shakespeare  is  his 
wit  !  and  yet  GifFord  was  for  many  years  one  of  our  leading 
critics  !  We  ought  not  to  be  surprised  that  he  pronounced 
Hazlitt  a  dull-headed  blockhead,  and  that  he  could  discover 
neither  genius  nor  common  sense  in  Keats  and  Shelley.  Accord- 
ing to  Gifford,  "  the  predominating  character  of  Mr.  Shelley' s  poetry 
is  its  frequent  and  total  want  of  meaning."  "  It  is  not  too  much 
to  affirm,"  he  says,  (in  speaking  of  the  Prometheus,  &c.)  "  that 
in  the  whole  volume  there  is  not  one  original  image  of  nature, 
one  simple  expression  of  human  feeling,  or  one  new  association 
of  the  appearances  of  the  moral  with  those  of  the  material  world." 

There  is  a  strange  coincidence  of  opinion  between  those  two 
great  critics,  Rymer  and  Gifford.  "  Shakespeare's  genius,"  says 
the  former,  "  lay  for  comedy  and  humour.     In  tragedy  he  appears 
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quite  out  of  his  element;  his  brains  are  turned — he  raves  and 
rambles  about  without  any  coherence,  any  spark  of  reason,  or 
any  rule  to  control  him,  to  set  bounds  to  his  phrensy." 

Anna  Seward,  a  poetess  of  some  note  in  her  time,  and  still 
spoken  of  with  respect  by  Southey,  ranked  Darwin  and  Hayley 
amongst  the  greatest  of  our  burds.  Of  the  former  she  thus 
writes  :  "  He  knew  that  his  verse  would  live  to  distant  ages  ;  but 
he  also  knew  that  it  would  survive  by  the  slowly  accumulating 
suffrages  of  kindred  genius  when  contemporary  jealousy  had 
ceased  to  operate."  How  vainly  did  the  poet  lay  this  flattering 
unction  to  his  soul,  and  how  completely  was  Anna  Seward 
mistaken  in  all  her  sympathetic  anticipations  of  her  friend's  future 
fame  !  Of  the  feeble  and  half  forgotten  Hayley,  she  speaks  with 
even  greater  warmth,  and  in  a  style  of  prophecy  which  the  lapse 
of  a  very  few  years  has  rendered  absolutely  ludicrous.  "  Hayley 
is  indeed  a  true  poet.  He  has  the /re  and  energy  of  Dryden  with- 
out his  absurdity,  (!  !)  and  he  has  the  wit  and  ease  of  Prior. (!) 
His  beautiful  Epistles  on  Painting — far  even  above  these,  his 
Essay  on  Epic  Poetry,  together  with  the  fine  Ode  to  Howard, 
will  be  considered  as  amongst  the  first  Delphic  ornaments  of  the 
18th  century."  But  even  Cowper  thought  highly  of  Hayley 
and  Darwin  ; — and  Miss  Seward  was  not  a  worse  critic  than  the 
"  true  poet,"  whose  productions  are  "  amongst  the  first  Delphic 
ornaments  of  the  eighteenth  century."  In  one  of  Hayley's 
letters  to  her,  in  alluding  to  Burns,  he  compares  him  to  some 
obscure  and  humble  versifier  who  had  gained  her  patronage. 
"  I  admire  the  Scottish  Peasant,"  says  he,  "  but  /  do  not  think 
him  superior  to  your  poetical  carpenter"  !  ! 

Burns  himself  had  a  most  extravagant  opinion  of  Fergussou  as 
a  poet,  wliom  he  preferred  to  Allan  Ramsay.  Thomas  Warton, 
though  a  great  admirer  of  Milton's  genius,  thought  nature  had 
not  blessed  the  divine  old  bard  with  an  ear  for  verse.  Akenside, 
who,  observes  Johnson,  upon  a  poetical  question,  has  a  right  to 
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be  heard,  said  that  "  he  would  regulate  his  opinion  of  the  reign- 
ing taste  by  the  ftite  of  Dyer's  Fleece ;  for  if  that  were  ill  received, 
he  should  not  think  it  any  longer  reasonable  to  expect  fame  from 
excellence."  The  prophecy  of  some  wit  in  allusion  to  this  poem 
that  Dyer  would  be  buried  in  his  own  wool,  would  have  been  ful- 
filled almost  to  the  letter,  if  it  were  not  for  his  "  Grongar  Hill," 
on  which  he  still  breathes  the  vital  air.  Scott  of  Amwell,  the 
Quaker  poet,  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  rescue  the  "  Fleece" 
from  oblivion,  and  vainly  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  public  that 
it  is  much  superior  to  the  Grongar  Hill. 

Addison,  who  has  been  so  much  praised  for  his  critique  on 
Milton,  was  after  all  but  another  example  of  the  fallibility  of 
poetical  critics.  In  his  versified  "  Account  of  the  greatest 
English  Poets,"  he  omits  all  allusion  to  Shakespeare,  but  praises 
Roscommon  as  "  the  best  of  critics  and  of  Poets  too  !"  After 
having  taken  due  notice  of  numerous  "  great"  poets,  he  recollects 
that  "  justice  demands  one  labour  more." 

"  The  noble  Montague  remains  unnamed." 

That  Shakespeare  was  unnamed  was  of  little  consequence  !  But 
though  the  critic  and  poet  was,  as  he  elegantly  expresses  himself, 

"  Tired  with  rhyming,  and  would  fain  give  o'er," 

he  would  have  deemed  himself  highly  blame-worthy  had  he 
omitted  Montague  !  His  list  of  great  poets  would  have  been 
deplorably  incomplete !  Though  he  is  so  enraptured  with 
Montague,  he  says  little  in  favor  of  Chaucer  or  Spenser.  Of  the 
former  he  observes, 

"  In  vain  he  jests  in  his  unpolished  strain;" 

and  of  the  latter  he  tells  us,  that  though  his  tales  "  amused 
a  barbarous  age,"  (the  age  of  Shakespeare,  Bacon,  Jeremy  Taylor, 
Beaumont,  and  Fletcher,  &c.  &c.  !) 

"  An  age  as  yet  uncultivute  and  rude," 
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That  he  is  no  longer  to  be  tolerated ; — 

But  now  the  mystic  tale  that  charmed  of  yore 
Can  charm  an  understanding  age  no  more. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  poetry  or  the  criticism  of  this 
account  be  the  most  contemptible,  and  some  readers  may  be  dis- 
posed to  exclude  Addison  altogether  from  the  list  of /?oe/-critics  ; 
but  whatever  was  the  character  of  his  verse,  it  is  certain  that  there 
was  a  truly  poetical  spirit  in  some  of  his  Virgilian  prose.  His 
Vision  of  Mirza  is  conceived  with  the  fancy  of  a  poet,  and 
conducted  with  consummate  taste  and  judgment.  How  exqui- 
sitely fresh  and  oriental  is  the  opening  scene  on  the  high  hill  of 
Bagdat,  where  we  are  introduced  to  the  celestial  visitant  who 
plays  on  a  musical  instrument  the  sound  of  which  was  "  exceeding 
sweet,  and  wrought  into  a  variety  of  tunes  that  were  inexpressibly 
melodious."  And  how  truly  poetical  is  the  unexpected  close,  in 
which  the  dream  of  Mirza  is  suddenly  yet  softly  broken,  and  he 
awakes  to  a  beautiful  reaUty  : — 

"At  length,  said  I,  shew  me  now,  I  beseech  thee,  the  secrets  that  lie 
hid  under  those  dark  clouds  which  cover  the  ocean  on  either  side  of  the 
rock  of  adamant.  The  Genius  making  me  no  answer,  I  turned  again  to 
the  vision  wliich  I  had  been  so  long  contemplating ;  but  instead  of  the 
rolling  tide,  the  arched  bridge,  and  the  happy  islands,  I  saw  nothing  but 
the  long  hollow  valley  of  Bagdat,  with  oxen,  sheep  and  camels,  grazing 
upon  the  sides  of  it.'' 

Here  is  the  imagery  and  the  music  of  a  true  poet.  It  is  a 
pity  that  Addison  ever  wrote  in  verse. 

I  begin  to  grow  weary  of  my  somewhat  ungrateful  task,  but  I 
must  hurry  on  with  a  few  further  illustrations,  entirely  the 
fruits  of  casual  reading.  Many  who  peruse  this  essay  may  have 
met  with  examples  still  more  striking  than  those  which  my  own 
imperfect  memory  can  supply ;  but  I  feel  bound  to  support  my 
views  with  all  the  facts  that  are  immediately  within  my  reach.  I 
remember  meeting  (some  sixteen  or  twenty  years  ago),  with  a 
brief  letter  on  a  similar  subject  in  one  of  our  home-periodicals,  I 
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forget  which.  If  my  recollections  are  accurate,  the  writer  thought 
as  I  do,  that  poets  are  sometimes  indifferent  critics,  but  he  gave 
very  few  examples,  and  the  editor  expressed  his  dissent  from  his 
correspondent's  doctrine. 

There  is  a  poem  of  Beattie's,  written  upon  "  the  report  of  a 
monument  to  be  erected  in  Westminster  Abbev  to  the  memory 
of  Churchill,"  that  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  common  editions, 
from  which  it  is  very  properly  omitted.  It  contains  some  wretch- 
ed criticism,  and  what  is  a  great  deal  worse,  it  betrays  a  spirit  of 
malignity  that  is  perfectly  disgusting.  In  this  precious  production 
he  tries  to  persuade  the  world  that  the  muse  of  the  vigorous  and 
animated  Churchill,  was  "drivelling  and  dull,"  that  he  wrote 
nothing  but  "  coarse  doggrel,"  and  that  in  fact  he  was, 
"  By  nature  uninspired,  untaught  by  art." 

It  is  true  that  Churchill  wasted  his  powers  on  local  and  tempo- 
rary subjects,  and  that  his  poetry  is  now  in  consequence  but  little 
read ;  but  there  has  been  no  change  in  the  opinion  of  the  public 
respecting  the  character  of  his  genius.  With  all  his  faults  he  was 
a  powerful  and  manly  satirist.  It  seems  difficult  to  bcheve  that 
the  grossest  prejudice  could  fail  to  recognize  the  vast  power  of  his 
satire,  in  which  every  word  is  a  deadly  blow.  To  all  who  have 
read  in  the  Rosciad,  the  character  of  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  (the  hero  of 
Garrick's  Fribbleriad),  Beattie's  contempt  for  Churchill's  genius 
must  seem  the  severest  argument  against  his  own.  In  the  same 
poem  in  which  Beattie  thus  betrays  his  bad  judgment  or  his  want 
of  common  candour  as  a  critic  with  respect  to  Churchill,  he  shows 
too  that  he  could  not  even  commend  his  favorite  poets  with  any 
discrimination.  His  praise  almost  looks  like  irony  ; 
"  Praise  undeserved  is  censure  in  disguise." 

He  speaks  of  "  Gray's  unlabored  art,"  (a  poet  wdio  with  great 
genius  was  the  most  laborious  artist  in  English  literature  ;)  and  of 
Pope's  "  energy  divine,"  an  expression  by  which  Pope  himself  had 
so  much  more  happily  characterized  his  poetical  father  Dry  den. 

VOL.    II.  T 
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Few  poets  have  exhibited  a  greater  dehcacy  of  taste  in  his  own 
writings  than  Ohver  Goldsmith,  and  yet  he  was  but  a  very 
ordinary  person  when  seated  in  the  critic's  chair,  if  we  raay 
judge  from  his  brief  comments  in  his  collection  of  the  "  Beauties 
of  English  Poetry."  He  had  the  imprudence  and  audacity  to 
insert  amongst  these  selections,  intended  chiefly  for  the  use  of 
schools,  two  of  the  most  flagrantly  indecent  of  Prior's  Tales, 
which  effectually  ruined  it  as  a  pecuniary  speculation,  and  per- 
haps somewhat  injured  the  moral  character  of  the  compiler. 
As  a  specimen  of  Goldsmith's  style  of  criticism  in  his  "  Beauties 
of  Enghsh  Poetry,"  a  work  very  rarely  met  with,  I  will  quote 
a  few  of  his  notices  entire.  It  is  just  the  kind  of  criticism  that 
one  might  expect  from  a  school  girl ;  it  is  vague  and  common- 
place, and  full  of  verbal  repetitions. 

Philips'  Epistle  to  the  Earl  of  Dorset. 
"  The  opening  of  this  poem  is  incomparably  fine,  the  latter  part 
is  tedious  and  trifling." 

Baucis  and  Philemon. 
"  This  poem  is  very  fine ;  and  though  the  same  strain  as  the  pre- 
ceding  (Han's  Carvel),  is  yet  superior." 

On  the  Use  of  Riches. 
"  This  poem,  as  Mr.  Pope  tells  us  himself,  cost  much  attention 
and  labour  ;  and  from  the  easiness  that  appears  in  it  one  would  be 
apt  to  think  as  much." 

An  Epistle  to  a  Lady. 
"  This  little  poem  by  Mr.  Nugent  is  very  pleasing.    The  easiness 
of  the  poetry  and  the  justness  of  the  thoughts  constitute  its  prin- 
cipal beauty." 

A  Pastoral  ballad. 
"  The  ballads  of  Mr.  Shenstone  are  chiefly  commended  for  the 
natural  simplicity  of  the  thoughts  and  the  harmony  of  the  versifica- 
tion.    However  thev  are  not  excellent  in  either." 
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Phoebe,  a  Pastoral. 
"  This  by  Dr.  Byron  (m  ?>  is  a  better  effort  than  the  preceding." 
These  are  not  partial  or  broken  extracts — they  are  entire 
notices.  That  Goldsmith  should  deny  to  Shenstone's  ballads  the 
merit  of  "  harmony"  is  strange  enough,  but  it  is  stiU  stranger  that 
esteeming  them  good  neither  in  the  versification  nor  the  thoughts, 
he  should  have  inserted  one  of  them  amongst  his  "  Beauties  of 
British  Poetry."  Goldsmith's  verbal  repetitions  remind  me  of 
the  criticism  in  a  late  publication  which  is  got  up  with  great 
external  elegance — I  allude  to  the  "  Book  of  Gems."  Every  poet 
is  there  represented  as  remarkable  for  some  excellence  or  defect 
"  TO  A  DEGREE."  Of  Coleiidge  it  is  said  "  his  judgment  and 
taste  were  sound  to  a  degree" — of  Lamb  that  he  was  "  amiable  to  a 
degree," — of  Wilson,  that  his  countenance  is  "  gentle  to  a  degree," 
— and  of  Hogg,  that  he  "  was  kind  and  liberal  to  a  degree." 

Amongst  the  poets  of  the  nineteenth  century,  we  have  a 
melancholy  display  of  bad  critics  upon  productions  in  their  own 
art.  Byron  called  Spenser  "  a  dull  fellow,"  and  said,  "  he  could 
see  nothing  in  him*."  He  considered  that  Chaucer  was  "  coh- 
tcmptible,"  and  owed  his  celebrity  merely  to  his  antiquity,  and  that 
he  was  inferior  to  Pierce  Plowman  and  Thomas  of  Ercildoune.  He 
placed  Rogers  at  the  head  of  all  his  contemporaries,  and  looked  (or 
pretended  to  look)  with  supreme  scorn  upon  Southey  and  Words- 
worth. He  thus  spoke  of  the  most  ambitious  of  the  hitter's 
undertakings  : — 


*  If  Byron  ever  read  Gabriel  Harvey's  letter  to  Spenser,  in  which  he  dis- 
courages him  from  proceeding  with  the  Fairy  Queen,  he  must  have  been  de- 
lighted with  such  congeniality  of  taste,  llaivey  was  a  man  of  great  learning 
and  elegant  accomplishments,  and  wrote  verses  whicii  were  well  thougiit  of  l>y 
Spenser  himself  and  other  good  judges  of  poetical  merit.  Spenser  sent  Harvey 
a  specimen  of  the  Fairy  Queen  for  his  opinion,  and  his  "  most  special  friend" 
returned  it  with  a  prayer  that  "  God  or  some  i^uodaugel  would  jni:  him  in  a  better 
mind."  This  condemnation  of  Spenser's  noblest  work  is  accompanied  with 
high  praises  of  some  of  his  inferior  productions. 

Y    2 
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"  A  clumsy,  frowzy  poem  called  the  Exclusion, 
Writ  in  a  manner  tliat  is  my  aversion." 

He  said  Cowper  was  "  no  poet,"  and  intimated  that  Pope  was  at 
least  equal  if  not  superior  to  Shakespeare,  for  whom  he  had  no  very 
passionate  admiration.  He  thought  the  author  of  the  "  Essay  on 
Man"  was  the  greatest  of  poets,  because  the  science  of  morals  is 
the  greatest  of  all  subjects  ; — though  he  contradicted  himself  by  an 
equally  foolish  position,  that  a  poet  ranks  by  his  execution  alone, 
and  not  by  the  nature  of  his  subject  or  undertaking ;  so  that 
the  author  of  a  good  epigram  must  be  equal  in  rank  to  the  author 
of  a  good  Epic,  which  Dryden  calls  the  greatest  work  of  which 
the  mind  of  man  is  capable.  Young's  "  Revenge"  was  Byron's 
favorite  play,  though  he  had  read  "  Othello  !" 

Wordsworth  calls  Dryden's  celebrated  music-ode,  "  a  drunken 
song*,"  and  professes  to  entertain  a  profound  contempt  for  some 
of  the  finest  poetry  of  Burns.  The  celebrated  Dr.  Wolcott  (Peter 
Pindar)  used  to  speak  in  the  same  style  of  Dryden's  ode.  "  How 
woefully,"  he  would  often  exclaim,  "  have  mankind  been  mistaken 
in  their  admiration  of  this  paltrtj  production  /"  In  a  note  to  the 
iirst  stanza  of  "  Frogmore  Fete"  he  thus  alludes  to  it.  "  In 
spite  of  all  the  praises  bestowed  on  "  Alexander's  Feast,  I  dare 
pronounce  it  a  downright  drunken  Bartholomew-fair  scene  :  the 
poetry  too  but  little  superior  to  the  subject,"  "  Perhaps  Peter 
Pindar  himself  has  too  much  of  the  coarseness  and  vulsraritv  which 
he  here  attributes  to  Dryden  to  deserve  the  name  of  a  poet ;  but  he 
w^as  a  truly  popular  writer  in  his  day,  and  the  booksellers  granted 
him  an  annuity  for  the  copy-right  of  his  works.      He,  however, 

*  Mason  objected  "  that  this  ode  was  too  much  of  the  Ballad  species — too 
remote  from  the  lyric  genius."   The  line  of  pathetic  iteration. 
Fallen,  fallen,  fallen,  fallen, 

he  said  was  devoid  of  all  meaning,  and  tended  to  excite  something  bordering  on 
the  ludicrous  rather  than  to  add  to  the  pathetic  impression  already  excited.  He 
thought  Polwhele's  translations  from  Theocritus  for  smoothness  and  harmony  of 
versification  considerably  exceeded  the  original. 
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very  nearly  survived  his  reputation,  though  he  anticipated  immor- 
tality as  an  author,  and  prided  himself  on  the  reflection  that  his 
verses  had  been  translated  into  six  different  languages.  The  famous 
Polish  general,  Kosciusko,  was  one  of  his  admirers,  and  amused 
himself  with  his  poems  in  his  prison  at  St.  Petersburgh.  When  the 
Duke  of  Kent  was  in  America  he  saw  a  pretty  little  girl  in  a  cottage, 
and  on  asking  her  what  books  she  read,  she  replied,  "  the  Bible 
and  Peter  Pindar."  A  popularitj^,  however  extensive,  seems  no 
certain  indication  of  lasting  fame.  Mrs.  Hemans  in  one  of  her 
letters  (published  in  Chorley's  "  Memorials"  of  her)  records  the 
following  very  remarkable  conversation  between  herself  and  the 
great  poet  of  the  Lakes.  "  We  were  sitting  on  a  bank"  (she 
writes)  "  overlooking  Rydal  Lake,  and  speaking  of  Burns.  I  said, 
'  Mr.  Wordsworth,  do  you  not  think  his  war  ode  '  Scots  wha  hue 
wi  Wallace  bled,'  has  been  a  good  deal  overrated  ?  especially  by 
Mr.  Carlyle,  who  calls  it  the  noblest  lyric  in  the  language  V  '  I 
am  delighted  to  hear  j'ou  ask  the  question  ;'  was  his  reply,  '  over- 
rated ? — trash  ! — stuff! — miserable  inanity  !  without  a  thought — 
without  an  image  !'  &c.  &c.  Then  he  recited  the  piece  in  a  tone 
of  unutterable  scorn  ;  and  concluded  with  a  Da  Ccqw  of '  wretched 
stuff!—'" 

Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  see  no  beauty  in  Gray's  Elegv, 
though  the  latter  had  the  most  extravagantly  favourable  opinion 
of  the  sentimental  poetry  of  Bowles,  and  praises  it  for  its  "  manliest 
melancholy."  He  could  write  too  a  laudatory  address  to  the 
Muse  of  Amos  Cottle  !  Keats  styled  all  the  poets  of  the 
Frenchified  English  school,  "  a  school  of  dolts." 

"  Ye  taii'^Iit  a  school 


Of  dolls,  iliat  smooth,  inlay  and  chp  and  fit 
Till  like  the  certain  wamls  of  Jacob's  wit 
Their  verses  tallied.     Eitsj/  was  Ike  tusk." 

Perhaps  Keats  would   not  have  found  the  composition  of  another 
"  Rape  of  the  Lock,"  quite  so  easy  a  task  as  he  imagined.     There 
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is   even  in  the  "  Essay   on  !Man"  and  the  "  Prologue   to  Cato," 
something  more  than 

"  A  puling  infant's  force 
That  swayed  about  upon  a  rocking-horse, 
And  thouijht  it  Pegasus." 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  though  he  exhibited  a  noble  impartiality  and 
a  rare  self-insight  when  speaking  of  his  own  poems,  was  not  a 
first  rate  judge  of  the  poetry  of  other  men.  "  He  often  said  to 
me,"  (says  his  friend  Ballantyne,)  "  that  neither  his  own  nor  any 
modern  popular  style  of  composition,  was  that  from  which  he 
derived  most  pleasure.  I  asked  him  what  it  was  ;  he  answered," — 
(what  does  the  reader  suppose  ?  Shakespeare's,  Spenser's,  Milton's, 
Dryden's,  Pope's,  Burns'  ?  Oh !  no — )  "  Dr.  Johnson  s  (!)  and 
that  he  had  more  pleasure  in  reading  '  London  and  '  The  Vanity 
of  Human  Wishes'  than  any  other  poetical  composition  he  could  men- 
tion." Scott,  however,  is  the  only  poet  I  have  read  of,  who 
judged  fairly  and  yet  unfavourably  of  his  own  poetical  composi- 
tions. He  always  said  that  they  could  never  live  :  and  were  not 
to  be  compared  with  the  works  of  many  of  his  contemporaries. 
In  the  meridian  of  his  own  poetical  popularity  he  felt  that  those 
comparatively  neglected  writers,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and 
Shellev,  were  far  greater  poets,  and  more  deeply  touched  with  the 
holy  fire  of  inspiration.  Nor  did  Scott  ever  prefer  his  worst  pieces 
to  his  best.  In  this  respect  he  exhibited  a  far  clearer  judgment 
than  many  other  celebrated  authors.  Petrarch  doted  on  his 
Africa,  Milton  on  his  Paradise  Regained,  Prior  on  his  Solomon, 
and  Byron  on  his  Hints  from  Horace. 

I  have  now,  I  think,  sufficiently  established  my  position  that 
good  poets  are  not  always  good  critics,  and  that  we  ought  not  to 
trust  too  implicitly  to  their  authority  on  a  question  of  poetical 
criticism.  But  1  should  not  wish  it  to  be  supposed  either  that  I 
am  hostile  to  the  poets,  to  whom  we  are  all  so  much  indebted, 
or  that  I  consider  them  worse  judges  of  poetry  than  other  men.    I 
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only  contend  that  their  judgment  is  not  infallible ;  hut  I  still  think 
they  are  greathj  better  critics  upon  poetry  than  the  generality  of 
mankind.  If  we  could  suppose  a  poet  with  no  exclusiveness  of 
taste,  (and  there  may  be  many  such.)  we  might  be  pretty  sure  that 
his  superior  sensibility  to  poetic  excellence,  would  make  him  a 
much  better  critic  than  other  men  ;  and  even  those  poets  who 
are  wedded  to  some  particular  branch  or  style  of  art,  are 
generally  the  best  judges  of  the  relative  merit  of  productions 
in  their  own  favourite  department.  It  is  a  rare  thing  indeed  to 
meet  with  a  true  critic  upon  either  of  the  fine  arts,  but  though 
such  a  judge  is  not  often  to  be  found,  he  is  more  frequently 
to  be  found  amongst  the  artists  themselves  than  elsewhere.  It  is 
on  this  account  that  a  poet  so  fondly  treasures  up  to  his  dying 
day  a  single  word  of  praise  from  the  lips  of  some  great  master  in 
his  profession.  "  I  really  believe,"  exclaims  Sir  Egerton  Brydges, 
"  that  three  or  four  cherished  lines  in  the  hand  of  Wordsworth 
upon  one  of  my  sonnets,  saved  me  from  a  total  mental  wreck  ;  and 
the  recovery  was  completed  by  the  letters  of  Southey  and  Lock- 
hart,  which  have  been  impressed  so  deeply  on  my  heart,  that, 
while  it  beats,  they  will  never  be  effaced  or  fi|ded." 


[     i68     ] 


DEATH  AND  THE  WARRIOR. 


[The  following  poem  was  written  as  an  illustration  of  an  engraving  by  R. 
Dagley,  Esq.,  in  the  second  edition  of  a  work  entitled  "  Death's  Doings."  Death 
is  represented  as  in  the  act  of  placing  a  helmet  on  the  head  of  a  young  war- 
rior, who  is  standing  at  the  door  of  a  tent,  while  a  female  is  winding  a  scarf  round 
his  arm.  A  horse  caparisoned,  military  emblems,  &c.  are  seen  in  the  back- 
ground.] 


I. 

The  warrior's  soul  is  kindling  now 

With  wildly  blending  fires  ; 
He  fondly  breathes  each  raptured  vow 

That  faithful  love  inspires  ; 
But  not  those  soothing  words  alone 

Arrest  the  maiden's  ear. 
For  young  ambition's  loftier  tone 

Awakes  the  throb  of  fear  ! 

II. 

They  hear  the  war- notes  on  the  gale, 

Before  the  tent  they  stand  ; 
His  form  is  clad  in  glittering  mail. 

The  sword  is  in  his  hand  ; 
Her  scarf  around  his  arm  is  twined. 

Love's  silken  chain  and  spell, — 
Ah !  would  that  mortal  skill  could  bind 

The  links  of  life  as  well ! 


DEATH    AND    THE    WARRIOR. 
III. 

The  battle-steed  is  waiting  nio-h. 
Nor  brooks  his  lord's  delay, 

And  eager  troops  are  tramjjling  by. 
And  wave  their  banners  gay. 

Nor  boding  dream,  nor  bitter  care, 
In  that  proud  host  is  found. 

While  echoing  through  the  startled  air 
The  cheering  trumpets  sound  ! 
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IV. 


The  maid  with  mingled  pride  and  grief. 

Faint  hopes  and  trembling  fears. 
Still  gazes  on  the  gallant  chief 

Through  dim  impassioned  tears. 
He  sees  but  victory's  laurel  wreath. 

And  love's  unfading  flame. 
Nor  thinks  how  soon  the  form  of  Death 

May  cross  the  path  of  fame  ! 


V. 


"A  last  farewell— a  last  embrace 

And  now  for  Glory's  plain  r 
Those  parting  accents  left  a  trace 

Of  frenzy  on  her  brain  ; 
And  when  the  warrior's  helm  was  brought 

To  crown  his  forehead  fair, 
Alas !  the  shuddering  maiden  thought 
'Twas  Death  that  placed  it  there  ! 


VOL.    II. 
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SONNET. 

Ladt — when  life  is  desolate  and  drear. 

How  sweet  to  weep,  if  charms  like  thine  beguile 
Wild  passion's  strife  and  wake  the  soothing  tear  ! 

Benign  consoler  !  at  thy  pensive  smile 
Calm  piety  and  trusting  faith  prevail 

O'er  sorrow's  madness  ;   Hope's  rekindled  beam 
The  dull  gloom  cheers,  and  Peace,  so  wont  to  fail. 

Steals  o'er  the  troubled  spirit  like  a  dream  ! 
A  cloud  is  on  my  heart, — yet,  fondly  now 

I  gaze  on  thee,  nor  breathe  one  murmuring  sigh ; — 
There  is  a  grace  upon  thy  placid  brow, 

A  soul  of  beauty  in  thine  azure  eye. 
Blent  with  a  holy  meekness  in  thine  air, 
That  speak  not  of  the  earth,  and  shame  the  fiend,  Despair  ! 


SONNET— TO  POESY. 
Fair  Ruler  of  the  visionary  hour  ! 

Sweet  idol  of  the  passionate  and  wild ! 

Enchantress  of  the  soul !  Lo  !  Sorrow's  child 
Still  haunts  thy  shrine,  and  iuvocates  thy  power  ! 
Alas !  w'hen  Fortune  and  the  false  world  lower, 

Shall  thy  sad  votary  supphcate  in  vain  ? 
Wilt  thou,  too,  scorn  affliction's  withered  bower, 

Nor  lend  thine  ear  to  misery  and  pain  ? 
Spirit  unkind  !    And  yet  thy  charms  controul 

My  fervent  aspirations — worthless  still, — 

And  fitful  visions,  all  undreamt  at  will. 
With  ungrasped  glory  mock  my  cheated  soul ! 

Like  beauteous  forms  of  hope,  that  glimmer  nigh. 

But  from  Despair's  approach  for  ever  fly  ! 


[     171     ] 


BROWNE'S  BRITTANIA'S  PASTORALS. 


With  the  exception  of  the  plays  of  Shakespeare,  there  is  very 
little  popularly  known  of  the  poetry  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth  and 
James.     Many  persons   who   affect  a  love  of  reading    are  apt  to 
talk    familiarly    enough  of   the   names   of   Marlowe,    Massinger, 
Ben  Jonson.    Beaumont   and    Fletcher,   Shirley,   Ford,   Spenser, 
Warner,  Drayton,  and  Daniel,  while  of  the  works  of  these  authors 
they  are  perhaps  as  ignorant  as  of  the  literature  in  the   moon. 
To  those  who   are   stirred  with  a  true   and   deep   affection  for 
genvune   poetry,    the    long    buried   and   but  lately    resuscitated 
treasures  of  the  past,  are  a  source  of  the  most  exquisite  enjoyment. 
It  has  been  remarked,  that  if  a  man  would  know  the  magnitude  of 
human  genius,  he  should  read  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  ;  but  if  he 
would  know  the  littleness  of  human   learning,  he  should  study 
his  commentators.     Much  cannot  be  said  of  the  taste  and  sensi- 
bility evinced  by  such  men  as  Warburton,  Steevens,  Malone   and 
others  in  their  criticisms  upon  our  great  dramatic  bard ;  but  they 
have  undoubtedly  been  of  some  service  to  literature,  by  indirectly 
recalling  the  public  attention  to  his  contemporaries,  whose  pages 
they  have  studied   to  assist  them   in   explaining   the   numerous 
archaisms  and  obscure  allusions  of  their  author's  text.     Cold  and 
pedantic  as  they  seem,  they  were  amongst  our  earliest  pioneers 
in  clearing  the  way   to  the  glorious   past.     If  left  to  themselves, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  little  would  have  been  gained  by  their 
industry  and  zeal ;  because  their  learning  was  without  refinement, 
and  their  labours   undirected  by  true   taste.     By  reviving   the 
claims  of  Shakespeare,  and   by  referring  so  frequently   to  the 
z  2 
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names  of  his  contemporaries,  they  excited  an  eager  and  whole- 
some curiosity  amongst  better  judges  than  themselves  ;  and  this, 
of  course,  led  to  the  discovery  that  the  wits  of  Queen  Anne's 
time,  with  all  their  sprightliness  and  polish,  were  by  no  means 
in  the  highest  rank  of  British  genius.  We  had  become  so 
thoroughly  Frenchified  in  our  literature,  that  one  of  the  best 
writers  of  the  day  had  incurred  the  dishonour  of  Voltaire's 
admiration,  who  wondered  how  a  nation  that  had  produced  the 
tragedy  of  Ciito,  could  endure  the  dramas  of  that  "  drunken 
savage,"  William  Shakespeare.  We  had  been  intellectually 
enslaved  by  a  foreign  nation,  ever  since  the  return  of  the  second 
Charles. 

We  conquered  France,  but  felt  our  captive's  charms, 
Her  arts  victorious  triumphed  o'er  our  arms. 

But  as  soon  as  the  English  people  were  recalled  to  a  sense 
of  the  merits  of  their  own  elder  writers,  they  felt  the  supe- 
riority of  truth  and  nature  over  that  flippant  wit,  and  smartness 
of  manner,  which  form  the  characteristics  of  the  majority  of  the 
popular  writers  who  for  so  long  a  period  completely  hood- winked 
the  public  judgment.  Bishop  Percy,  with  his  collection  of  old 
Enghsh  Ballads,  gave  a  strong  additional  impulse  to  the  re-action  ; 
and  Warton,  with  his  History  of  Poetry,  and  Cowper,  with  his 
fine  idiomatic  diction  and  manly  simplicity  of  thought  and  feeling, 
almost  consummated  the  revolution.  Campbell  and  Crabbe  and 
Rogers  still  lingered  on  the  confines  of  the  French  School  ;  but 
Wordsworth  and  his  disciples  have  sometimes  carried  the  revival 
of  the  ancient  English  simplicity  to  an  objectionable  extreme. 
Those  readers,  who  are  ignorant  of  our  old  Englisli  writers,  are 
apt  to  look  upon  the  free  versification  of  Leigh  Hunt  and  Barry 
Cornwall,  and  the  bare  simplicity  of  some  of  Wordsworth's 
lyrical  ballads,  as  a  modern  novelty  ;  whereas  thev  are  nothing 
more  than  a  return  to  our  ancient  manners,  to  wh.ch,  however, 
they  have  added  an  incongruous  mixture  of   the  artifices  and 
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refinements  of  the  present  period.     Their  poetry  is,  after  all,  of  a 
composite  order,  a  kind  of  modern  antique. 

Amongst  the  least  known  but  not  the  least  pleasing  of  our  elder 
poets  is  William  Browne,  the  author  of  Brittania's  Pastorals,  a 
writer  whom  Milton  appears  to  have  studied  with  so  much 
delight  that  he  paid  him  the  compliment  of  imitation.  A  poem 
by  Browne,  on  the  story  of  Circe  and  Ulysses,  called  the  Inner 
Temple  Masque,  is  thought  by  Warton  to  have  suggested  to 
Milton  some  hints  for  his  Masque  of  Comus.  The  following  song, 
■which  Circe  sings  as  a  charm  to  drive  away  sleep  from  Ulysses, 
is  quoted  from  Browne  by  Warton,  who  observes  that  it  reminds 
him  of  some  favorite  touches  in  Milton's  poem  : — 

The  Charme. 
Sonne  of  Erebus  and  Nighte  } 
Ilye  away,  and  aime  thy  flighte. 
Where  consorte  none  other  fowle 
Than  the  batte  and  sullen  owie  : 
NVhere,  upon  the  lymber  gras, 
Pop|)y  and  mandragoras*, 
With  like  simples  not  a  fewe, 
Ilange  for  ever  droppes  of  dewe  : 
Where  flowes  Lethe,  witliout  coyle, 
Softly  like  a  stream  of  oyle. 
llye  tliee  tliither,  gentle  Sleepe  ! 
With  this  Greeke  no  longer  keepe. 
Thrice  I  charge  thee  by  my  wand. 
Thrice  with  moly  from  my  hand 
Doe  I  touch  Ulysses'  eyes, 
And  with  th'iaspis.     Then  arise 
Sagest  Greeke. 

Browne's  Brittania's  Pastorals,  which  he  published  in  his 
twenty-third  year,  display  not  only  great  richness  and  originality 


•  This  line  recals  a  passage  in  Shakespeare  : — 
Not  pojipy  itor  mandragora, 
Nor  all  the  drowsy  syrups  of  the  world. 
Shall  ever  medicine  to  that  sweet  sleep 
Which  thou  ow'dst  yesterday.— Of/iW/o. 
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of  fancy,  but  a  turn  for  observation  and  reflection  not  a  little 
remarkable  in  so  young  a  man.  Pope's  Pastorals  were  published 
in  his  twenty-first  year,  though  it  is  said  they  were  written  some- 
what earUer.  It  would  be  an  interesting  task,  to  compare 
minutely  the  eclogues  of  these  two  writers,  so  essentially  opposed 
in  their  cast  of  mind,  and  born  at  different  periods,  when  such 
opposite  styles  of  poetry  were  in  fashion.  There  is  an  air  of 
greater  learning  in  those  of  Pope,  and  of  more  truth  and  origi- 
nality in  those  of  Browne.  In  the  former  there  is  not  a  single 
new  image,  but  there  are  many  ingenious  imitations  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  Classics ;  in  the  latter  there  are  abundance  of  fresh 
transcripts  from  nature,  and  very  few  echoes  of  other  poets. 
Pope  is  artful  and  elegant ;  Browne  is  natural  and  free.  If  a 
critic  were  disposed  to  compliment  them  both,  he  might  say  that 
Pope  was  the  British  Virgil,  and  Browne  the  British  Theocritus. 
The  Pastorals  of  Pope  are  in  point  of  versification  the  most 
polished  of  all  his  works.  The  ear  of  a  young  poet  is  maturer 
than  his  mind.  Pope  seems  to  have  entertained  a  false  notion, 
that  a  poet  should  study  books  more  than  nature  ;  and  he  himself 
avows,  that  if  his  Pastorals  have  any  merit,  it  is  to  be  attri- 
buted "  to  some  good  old  authors,  whose  works,  as  he  had  leisure 
to  read,  so  he  had  not  wanted  care  to  imitate  them."  Well 
might  Dr.  Johnson  tell  us,  that  the  poet  in  his  Pastorals  seemed 
more  anxious  to  show  his  literature  than  his  wit.  That  he  should 
have  sat  down  to  describe  rural  scenes  without  once  thinking  of 
going  beyond  his  book-shelves,  is  a  strong  illustration  of  the 
unhappy  system  of  poetry  then  in  vogue.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  he  gave  us  no  new  pictures  of  nature,  and  that  he  jumbled 
together  a  chaotic  mixtui-e  of  Greek,  Roman,  and  British  persons, 
scenes  and  manners.  Pope,  in  his  own  discourse  on  Pastorals, 
has  told  us  that  the  fable,  manners,  thoughts  and  expressions 
should  be  "  full  of  the  greatest  simplicity  in  nature ;"  and  yet 
there   are  no  compositions  in  the  language  more  thoroughly  arti- 
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ficial  than  his  own.  But  it  is  easier  to  point  out  the  right  way 
than  to  follow  it.  It  is  curious  enough  that  in  his  ironical  paper 
in  the  Guardian,  he  taunts  Philips  with  having  introduced  wolves 
in  England,  though  he  had  once  inserted  in  his  own  "  Pastorals" 
the  following  line,  which,  on  second  and  better  thoughts,  he 
had  omitted  : — 

"  And  listening  wolves  grow  milder  as  lliey  hear/' 

Browne's  Pastorals  are  open  to  almost  as  many  objections  as 
those  of  Pope,  but  the  faults  are  of  a  very  different  kind.  In  the 
smoothness  of  his  versification  and  in  the  elegance  of  his  diction. 
Pope  has  infinitely  surpassed  his  predecessor.  His  plan  also  is 
better  conceived,  and  more  judiciously  conducted.  There  is  no 
regularity  or  completeness  in  Browne,  whose  merit  consists  in 
the  excellence  of  particular  passages.  The  reader  is  often  dis- 
gusted with  his  tedious  minuteness,  his  occasional  abruptness, 
his  confusion,  and  his  want  of  refinement.  But  his  flowers  of 
'  fancy  are  so  fresh  and  vivid,  and  are  strown  about  in  such  magni- 
ficent heaps  and  with  such  a  lavish  hand,  that  a  genuine  lover  of 
poetry  can  overlook  a  great  deal  of  less  agreeable  matter  for  the 
sake  of  such  rare  enjoyments.  Browne  is  not  a  poet  for  the 
people.  He  is,  like  Spenser,  a  poet's  poet.  They  who  read  him 
for  his  story  will  meet  with  certain  disappointment.  His  fable 
is  always  singularly  uninteresting.  We  turn  to  him  not  to  enjoy 
his  subject  matter,  but  his  illustrations.  His  ornaments  are  like 
jewels  upon  an  ungainly  personage,  and  lose  nothing  by  an 
abstraction  from  the  body,  and  a  separate  examination.  On  this 
account,  I  propose  to  select  a  few  detached  passages,  and,  with- 
out further  preface,  lay  them  before  the  reader. 

After  his  great  master,  Spenser,  Browne  occasionally  indulges  in 
allegorical  description.  He  has  given  us  a  portrait  of  Riot  almost 
worthy  of  the  author  of  The  Fairy  Queen. 

Something  appear'd,  which  seem'd  farre  off  a  man, 
In  stature,  habit,  gate,  proportion  ; 
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But  wlien  the  eyes  their  object's  masters  were, 

And  it  for  stricter  censure  came  more  neere, 

By  all  his  properties  one  well  might  ghesse, 

Than  of  a  man  he  sure  had  nothing  lesse. 

For  verily  since  olde  Deucalion's  flood 

Earth's  slime  did  ne'er  produce  a  viler  brood. 

Upon  the  various  earth's  embroidered  gowne 

There  is  a  weed  upon  whose  head  growse  downe  ; 

Sow-thistle  'tis  ycleep'd  whose  downy  wreath, 

If  any  one  can  blow  off  at  a  breath, 

We  deeme  her  for  a  maid  :  such  was  his  haire. 

Ready  to  shed  at  any  stirring  aire. 

His  eares  were  strucken  deafe  when  he  came  nie, 

To  hear  the  widowe's  or  the  orphan's  crie. 

His  eyes  encircled  with  a  bloody  chaine, 

With  poring  in  the  bloud  of  bodies  slaine. 

His  mouth  exceeding  wide,  from  whence  did  flie 

VoUies  of  execrable  blasphemie  ; 

Banning  the  Heavens,  and  he  that  rideth  on  them, 

Dar'd  vengeance  to  the  teeth  to  fall  upon  him  : 

Like  Scythian  wolves,  or  men  of  wit  bereaven. 

Which  howle  and  shoute  against  the  lights  of  Heaven. 

His  hands,  (if  hands  they  were)  like  some  dead  corse, 

With  digging  up  his  buried  ancestors  ; 

Making  his  father's  tombe  and  sacred  shrine 

The  trough  wherein  the  hog-herd  fed  his  swine  : 

And  as  that  beast  liath  legs  (which  shepheards  feare, 

Ycleep'd  a  badger,  which  our  lambs  doth  teare) 

One  long,  the  other  short,  that  when  he  runnes 

Upon  the  plaines,  he  halts  ;  but  when  he  wonnes 

On  craggy  rocks  or  steepy  hills,  we  see 

None  runnes  more  swift,  nor  easier,  than  he  : 

Such  legs  the  monster  had,  one  sinew  shrunk, 

That  in  the  plaines  he  reel'd  as  being  drunk  ; 

And  halted  in  the  paths  to  virtue  tending ; 

And  therefore  never  durst  be  that  way  bending : 

But  when  he  came  on  carved  monuments. 

Spiring  colosses,  and  high  raised  rents, 

He  pass'd  them  o'er,  quick,  as  the  easterne  winde 

Sweepes  throush  a  meadow  ;  or  a  nimble  hinde; 

Or  satyre  on  a  lawne  ;  or  skipping  roe  ; 

Or  well-wing'd  shaft  forth  of  a  Parthian  bowe. 

His  body  made  (still  in  consumptions  rife) 

A  miserable  prison  for  a  life. 
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Riot  he  higlit ;  whom  some  curs'd  fiend  did  raise, 
When  hke  a  chaos  were  tlie  nights  and  dayes; 
Got  and  brought  up  in  tlie  Cimmerian  clime, 
Where  sunne  nor  moone,  nor  duies  nor  nights  do  time  : 
As  who  shouki  say,  they  scorn'd  to  show  their  faces 
To  such  a  fiend,  sliould  seeke  to  spoil  the  graces. 

The  progress  of  Riot  in  the  path  of  repentance  is  described 
in  the  following  pasage.  I  solicit  the  particular  attention  of  the 
reader  to  the  elaborate  yet  happy  similes.  Browne  in  these 
embellishments  is  far  more  successful  than  in  the  actual  ground- 
work of  his  poems. 

As  when  a  maide,  taught  from  her  mother's  wing 

To  tune  her  voyce  unto  a  silver  string, 

When  she  should  run,  she  rests;  rests,  when  should  run, 

And  ends  her  lesson,  having  now  begun  : 

Now  misseth  she  her  stop,  then  in  her  song, 

And,  doing  of  her  best,  she  still  is  wrong  : 

Begins  againe,  and  yet  againe  strikes  false. 

Then  in  a  chafe  forsakes  her  virgmals  ; 

And  yet  within  an  hour  she  tries  a-new. 

That  with  her  daily  paines  (art's  chiefest  due) 

She  gaines  that  charming  skill :  and  can  no  lesse 

Tame  the  fierce  walkers  of  the  wilderness, 

Than  that  (Eagrian  harpist,  for  whose  lay 

Tigers  with  hunger  pined  and  left  their  prey. 

So  Riot,  when  he  gan  to  climbe  the  hill 

Here  maketh  haste,  and  there  long  standeth  still ; 

Now  getteth  up  a  step,  then  falls  againe  : 

Yet  not  despairing,  all  his  nerves  doth  strains 

To  clamber  up  a-new,  then  slide  his  feet, 

And  downe  he  comes  ;  but  gives  not  over  yet, 

For  (with  the  maide)  he  hopes,  a  time  will  be 

When  merit  shall  be  lincked  with  industre. 

Now  as  an  angler  melancholy  standing, 
Upon  a  greene  bancke  yeelding  roome  for  landing, 
A  wrigling  yealow  worme  thrust  on  his  hooke, 
Now  in  the  midst  he  throwes,  then  in  a  nooke  : 
Here  pulls  his  line,  there  throws  it  in  againe, 
Mending  his  crooke  and  baite,  but  all  in  vaine 
He  long  stands  viewing  of  the  curl^'d  stream  ; 
At  last  a  hungry  pike,  or  well  growne  breame, 
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Snatch  at  tlie  worme,  and  liasting  fast  away 
He,  knowing  it  a  fish  of  stubborne  sway, 
Puis  up  his  rod,  but  .voft ;  (as  having  skill) 
Wherewith  the  hooke  fast  holds  the  tishe's  gill. 
Then  all  his  line  he  freely  yeeldeth  him, 
Whilst  furiously  all  up  and  downe  doth  swimme 
Th'  insnared  fish,  here  on  the  toppe  doth  scud, 
There  underneath  the  banckes,  then  in  the  mud  ; 
And  with  liis  franiicke  fits  so  scares  the  shole. 
That  each  one  takes  liis  hyde  or  starting  hole  : 
By  this  the  pike,  cleane  wearied,  underneath 
A  willow  lyes,  and  pants  (if  fishes  breathe)  ; 
Wherewith  the  angler  gently  puis  him  to  him. 
And  leaste  his  haste  might  happen  to  undoe  him, 
Layes  downe  his  rod,  then  takes  his  line  in  hand, 
And  by  degrees  getting  the  fish  to  land, 
Walkes  to  another  poole :  at  length  is  winner 
Of  such  a  dish  as  serves  him  for  his  dinner : 
So  when  the  climber  halfe  the  way  had  got, 
Musing  he  stood,  and  busily  gan  plot. 
How  (since  die  mount  did  always  steeper  tend) 
He  might  with  steps  secure  his  journey's  end. 
At  last  (as  wand'ring  boycs  to  gather  nuts) 
A  hooked  pole  he  from  a  hasell  cuts  ; 
Now  throws  it  here,  then  there,  to  take  some  hold, 
But  bootlesse  and  in  vaine,  the  rocky  molde 
Admits  no  cranny,  where  his  hasell  hooke 
Might  promise  him  a  step,  till  in  a  nooke 
Somewhat  above  his  reach  he  liath  espide 
A  little  oake,  and  having  often  tride 
To  catch  a  bough  with  standing  on  his  toe. 
Or  leaping  up,  yet  not  prevailing  so  ; 
He  rolls  a  stone  towards  the  little  tree, 
Then  gets  upon  it,  fastens  warily 
His  pole  unto  a  bough,  and  at  his  drawing 
The  early  rising  crow  with  clara'rous  kawing, 
Leaving  the  greene  bough  flyes  about  the  rocke, 
W'hilst  twentie  twentie  couples  to  him  flocke  : 
And  now  within  his  reach  the  thiiine  leaves  wave. 
With  one  hand  onely  then  he  holds  his  stave, 
And  with  the  other  grasping  first  the  leaves, 
A  pretty  bou<rh  he  in  his  fist  receives  ; 
Then  to  his  girdle  making  fast  the  hooke, 
His  other  hand  another  bough  hath  tooke  ; 
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His  first,  n  tliird,  and  tliat,  another  gives, 

To  bring  him  to  the  phice  vvliere  iiis  loote  lives. 

'J  hen,  as  a  nimble  squirriil  from  die  wood, 
Ran'jiii^  the  hedges  for  his  filberd-food. 
Si's  partly  on  a  bough  his  browne  nuts  cracking. 
And  from  the  shell  the  sweet  white  kernell  taking, 
Till  (with  their  crookes  and  bags)  a  sort  of  boyes 
(To  shave  with  him)  come  with  so  great  a  noyse, 
Tiiat  he  is  forc'd  to  leave  a  nut  nigh  broke. 
And  for  his  life  leape  to  a  neiglibour  oake  ; 
Thence  to  a  beecii,  tlience  to  a  row  of  ashes  ; 
AVhilst  through  the  quagmires  and  red  water  plasties, 
The  boyes  runne  dabling  thro'  thicke  and  thin, 
One  tears  his  hose,  another  breakes  his  shin  ; 
This,  tome  and  tatter'd  hath  with  much  adoe 
Got  by  the  bryers  ;  and  that  hath  lost  his  shooe  : 
This  drops  his  band  ;  that  headlong  fals  for  haste  ; 
Anotlier  cryea  behbidefor  being  lust : 
With  stickes  and  stones,  and  many  a  sounding  hollow, 
The  little  foole,  with  no  small  sport,  they  follow, 
Whilst  he,  from  tree  to  tree,  from  spray  to  spray. 
Gets  to  the  wood,  and  hides  him  in  his  dray  : 
Such  shift  made  RroT,  ere  he  could  get  up. 
And  so  from  bough  to  bough  he  wonne  the  toppe, 
Though  hind'rances  from  ever  comming  there 
Were  often  thrust  upon  him  by  Despaire. 

I  have  seen  the  line  marked  in  italics  noticed  with  high  praise 
and  very  justly,  but  forget  by  whom.  It  is  a  particularly  charac- 
teristic little  touch.  The  following  passage  opens  with  a  fresh 
and  vivid  description  of  a  morning  in  the  country. 

The  Muse's  friend  (gray-eyde  Aurora)  yet 
Held  all  the  meadows  in  a  cooling  sweat, 
The  milk-white  gossamores  not  upwards  snow'd. 
Nor  was  the  sharp  and  useful  steering  goad 
Laid  on  the  strong-neckt  oxe  ;  no  gentle  bud 
The  sun  had  dryde  ;  the  cattle  chew'd  the  cud 
Low  leveld  on  the  grassff ;  no  flye's  quicke  sting 
Inforc'd  the  stonehorse  in  a  furious  ring 
To  teare  the  passive  earth,  nor  lash  his  taile 
About  his  buttockes  broad  ;  the  slimy  snayle 
Might  on  the  wainscot  (by  his  many  mazes 
Winding  meanders  and  self-knitting  traces) 
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Be  follow'd,  where  he  stucke,  his  glittering  slime 
Not  yet  wiped  off.     It  was  so  earely  time 
The  careful  smith  had  in  his  sooty  forge 
Kindled  no  coale  :  nor  did  his  hammers  urge 
His  neighbour's  patience  :  owles  abroad  did  flye, 
And  day  as  then  might  plead  his  infancy. 
Yet  faire  Albion  all  the  westerne  swaines 
Were  long  since  up,  attending  on  the  plaines 
When  Nereus'  daughter  with  her  mirthfuU  boast 
Sliould  summon  them,  on  their  declining  coast. 

But  since  her  stay  was  long  :  for  feare  the  Sunne 
Should  find  them  idle,  some  of  them  begunne 
To  leape  and  wrestle,  others  threw  the  barre. 
Some  from  the  company  removed  are 
To  meditate  the  songs  they  meant  to  play. 
Or  make  a  new  round  for  next  holiday  ; 
Some  tales  of  love  their  love-sicke  fellowes  told  : 
Others  were  seeking  stakes  to  pitch  their  fold. 
This,  all  alone  was  mending  of  his  pipe  ; 
That,  for  his  lasse  sought  fruits  most  sweet,  most  ripe. 
Here,  (Jrom  the  rest)  a  lovely  shepheard's  boy 
Sits  piping  on  a  hill,  as  if  his  joy 
Would  still  endure,  or  else  that  age's  frost 
Should  never  make  him  thinke  what  he  had  lost. 
Yonder  a  shepheardesse  knits  by  the  springs. 
Her  hands  still  keeping  time  to  what  siie  sings ; 
Or  seeming,  by  her  song,  those  fairest  hands 
Were  comforted  working.     Neere  the  sands 
Of  some  sweet  river  sits  a  musing  lad, 
That  moanes  the  losse  of  what  he  sometime  had, 
His  love  by  death  bereft :  when  fast  by  him 
An  aged  swaine  takes  place,  as  neere  the  brim 
Ofs  grave  as  of  the  river ;  showing  how 
That  as  those  floods,  which  passe  along  right  now, 
Are  follow'd  still  by  others  from  their  spring. 
And  in  the  sea  have  all  thfcir  burying ; 
Right  so  our  times  are  knowne,  our  ages  found, 
(Nothing  is  permanent  within  this  round  :) 
One  age  is  now,  another  that  succeedes, 
Extirping  all  things  which  the  former  breedes  : 
Another  follows  that,  doth  new  times  raise. 
New  yeers,  new  months,  new  weeks,  new  hours,  new  days, 
Mankinde  thus  go  like  rivers  from  their  spring, 
And  in  the  earth  have  all  their  burying. 
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Thus  sate  the  olde  man  counselling  the  young  ; 
Whilst,  underneath  a  tree  which  over-hung 
The  silver  streame,  (as  some  delight  it  tooke 
To  trim  his  thick  boughes  in  the  chrystall  brooke) 
Were  set  a  jocund  crew  of  youthfuil  swaiues 
W''ooing  their  sweetings  with  dilicious  straynes. 

The   exquisite  picture   of  the  Shepherd  boy,  piping  as  if  he 

would  never  be  old,  is  borrowed  from  the  Arcadia  of  Sir  Philip 

Sidney,  a  beautiful  prose  pastoral  which  Browne  must  have  read 

with  enthusiasm.     He  is  by  no  means  a  frequent  plagiarist,  for 

he  had  too  much  wealth  in  his  own  hand  to  be  tempted  by  the 

wealth  of  others  ;  but  there  are  two  or  three  other  passages  for 

which  he  is   evidently  indebted,  perhaps  quite  unconsciously,  to 

his  contemporaries.     In  the  following  lines  we  are  reminded   of 

Shakespeare's  well-known  description  (in  As  You  Like  ItJ  of  the 

boy  creeping  like  a  snail  unwillingly  to  school. 

As  children  on  a  play-day  leave  the  schooles, 
And  gladly  run  unto  the  swimming  pooles 
Or  in  the  thickets,  all  with  nettles  stung, 
Rush  to  despoil  some  sweet  thrush  of  her  young  ; 
Or  with  dieir  hats  (for  fish)    lade  in  a  brooke 
Wilhouten  paiue  :  but  when  the  morne  doth  looke 
Out  of  the  eastern  gates,  a  snuyle  would  faster 
Glide  to  the  schooles  than  Ihey  unto  their  muster  ; 
So  when,  &c.  &.C. 

But  if  Browne  has   occasionally  caught   a  flash  of  light  from 

the  lamps  of  other  men,  he  has  the  honour  to  be  much  more 

sinned  against  than  sinning.     I  have  already  alluded  to  the  hints 

he  afforded  to  the  great  Milton,   and  will  now  lay  before  the 

reader  a  beautiful  passage  that  evidently  suggested  to  Dryden  his 

nobly  modulated  lines  at  the  commencement  of  his  Theodore  and 

Honoria,  which  I  have  cited,  on  a  former  occasion  and  in  another 

place,  as  a  fine   specimen   of  imitative  harmony.     It  may  be  as 

well  to  refresh  the  reader's  memory  with  Dryden's  verses. 

While  listening  to  the  murmuring  leaves  he  stood 
More  than  a  mile  immersed  within  the  wood  ; 
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At  once  the  wind  was  laid  ;  tlie  whispering  sound 

Was  dumb  ;  a  rising  earthquake  rocked  the  ground  ; 

With  deeper  brown  the  grove  was  overspread, 

A  sudden  horror  seized  his  giddy  head, 

And  his  ears  tinj;led  and  Iiis  colour  fled. — D/ycIen. 

These  lines,  admirable  as  they  are,  were  suggested  by  the 
following,  which  exhibit  the  same  fine  variety  of  pause.  Their 
sound  must  liuve  haunted  the  ear  of  Dryden. 


Each  river,  every  rill 


Sent  up  their  vapours  to  attend  her  will. 
These  pitchy  curtains  drew   'twixt  earth  and  heaven, 
And  as  night's   chariot  through  the  ayre  \\as  driven. 
Clamour  grew  dumb  ;  unheard  was  shepherd's  song, 
And  silence  girt  the  woods  ;  no  warbling  tongue 
Talked  to  the  echo  ;  satyrs  broke  their  dance, 
And  all  the  upper  world  lay  in  a  trance. 
Only  the  curled  streames  soft  chidings  kept ; 
And  little  gales  that  from  the  green  leafe  swept 
Diy  summer's  dust,  in  fearful  whispering  stirred 
As  loth  to  waken  any  singing  bird. — Browne. 

Mr.  Campbell,  in  his  "  Specimens  of  the  British  Poets,"  has 
given  a  few  passages  from  Browne.  But  while  Campbell  acknow- 
ledges that  the  poetry  is  not  without  beauty,  he  seems  to  sneer 
at  those  who  have  thought  the  fourth  eclogue  of  Browne's 
"  Shepherd's  Pipe"  the  precursor  of  Milton's  Lycidas.  "  A  single 
simile"  (he  observes)  "  about  a  rose  constitutes  all  the  resem- 
blance I"  This  is  not  the  case.  The  simile  of  the  rose  is  as 
follows : — 

\_From  Brmcne.^ 
Looke  as  the  sweet  rose  fairely  buddeth  forth 
Bewrayes  her  beauties  to  the  enamoured  morn. 
Until  some  keene  blast  from  the  envious  north 
Killes  the  sweet  bud  that  was  but  newly  borne, 

Or  else  her  rarest  smells  delighting 

j\lake  her,  herself  betray, 

Some  while  and  curious  hand  inviting 

To  plucke  her  thence  away. 
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So  stands  my  mournfnll  case, 

For  liad  he  been  lesse  good 

lie  yet  (all  nncorrupt)  had  kept  tlie  slocke 

^^"hel•eoll  lie  fairly  stood. 

[  From  Milton.^ 
As  killing  as  the  canker  to  the  rose, 
Or  taint-worm  to  the  weanling  herds  that  graze, 
Or  frost   to  flowers,  that  their  gay  wardrobe  wear. 
When  first  the  white-thorn  blows, 
Siicli  Lycidas  thy  loss  to  shepherd's  ear. 

Here  is  not  an  absolute  plagiarism,  but  there  is  evidently  a 
borrowed  suggestion — a  kind  of  debt  which  a  great  poet  is  often 
found  to  owe  even  to  his  inferiors.  But  it  is  not  this  single 
passage  alone  which  shows,  that  ]\rilton's  perusal  of  Browne's 
verses  had  left  an  impression  on  his  ear  and  mind  that  influenced 
him  in  tbe  composition  of  his  Lycidas.  Browne,  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  his  eclogue,  explains  that  "  the  author  bewails  the  death 
of  one,  whom  he  shadoweth  forth  under  the  name  of  Philarete ;" 
and  Milton  in  his  pastoral  monody  also  "  bewails  a  friend"  under 
a  poetical  name.  The  general  plan,  the  occasion,  the  sentiments 
and  the  illustrations  of  both  poems,  are  very  similar — a  similarity 
that  is  too  close  to  be  an  accidental  coincidence.  That  the 
passage  about  the  rose  is  not  the  only  one  that  seems  to  have 
given  a  hint  to  Milton,  the  following  lines  will  convince  any 
reader  in  the  habit  of  tracing  out  poetical  beauties  to  their  first 
source,  which  is  often  too  obscure  and  dim  to  strike  a  careless 
eye. 

Behold  our  flowery  beds  : 
Their  beauties  fade,  and  violets 
For  sorroiv  hani^  their  heads. 

Browne. 
The  glowing  violet, 

The  musk -rose,  and  the  well-attired  woodbine. 
With  cowslips  wan  that  hmiii,  the  [lensive  head. 
And  every  flower  that  sad  embroidery  wears. 

Millon. 
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In  the  place  of  the  words  sad  embroidery  in  the  last  line, 
Milton  originally  wrote  (as  is  known  from  the  various  readings 
in  his  manuscript  copy)  sorroiv's  liveri/ ;  which  was  perhaps  a 
slight  shade  nearer  to  the  imagery  of  Browne. 

Browne  was  born  in  Devonshire,  and  has  made  his  native 
county — the  garden  of  England — the  scene  of  his  Pastorals.  I 
honor  him  for  his  boldness,  his  good  sense,  and  his  good  taste, 
in  breaking  through  the  silly  custom  of  carrying  the  British 
Muse  to  foreign  regions,  in  search  of  beauties  that  are  no  where 
more  easily  found  than  in  our  own  delightful  land. 
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ON  THE   DEATH   OF 


Never,  oh  !  never,  this  sin-tainted  earth, 

The  realm  of  care,  hath  holier  pilgrim  trod  ! 

The  priest  of  Nature,  Poetry,  and  God  ! 

His  words  were  bodied  radiance,  and  his  worth 

An  angel's  dower.     There  seemed  nor  gloom  nor  dearth 

When  he  but  smiled.     His  thoughts  were  lovelier  far 

Than  flower  or  gem,  or  sun  or  moon  or  star. 

Or  river-waves  that  dance  in  summer  mirth. 

Of  transitory  hopes  the  base  control 

He  proudly  spurned  for  heaven's  eternal  day. 

A  death- spark  touched  his  tenement  of  clay. 

And  forth  upsprang  towards  its  destined  goal 

The  flame  divine.     A  purer  spirit  never 

Hath  joined  the  choir  that  hymn  their  God  for  ever ! 
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LOVE-VERSES. 

I. 

When  thou  wert  nii^h  the  world  was  hright. 

And  life  a  lovely  dream  ; 
I  basked  beneath  the  warm  sun's  light, 

Or  hailed  the  lunar  beam  ; — 
In  every  mood,  by  night  or  day. 
The  time  too  swiftly  passed  away. 

II. 
But  all  is  changed — for  thou  art  gone  ! 

Life's  visions  prove  untrue  ; 
The  sun  assumes  a  fiery  tone, 

The  moon  a  sickly  hue  ; 
And  night  and  day  alike  appear 
Unlovely,  wearisome,  and  drear. 

III. 
I  mixed  with  thee  in  fashion's  crowd 

Nor  felt  a  single  care, 
I  fled  with  thee  from  rebels  loud 

Home's  softer  spells  to  share, 
And  still  I  bore  a  blissful  lot 
In  festal  hall  or  quiet  cot. 

IV. 

But  oh  !  now  thou  art  from  my  side 

I  shun  the  mirthful  throng. 
And  sadness  and  unsocial  pride 

My  better  feelings  wrong  ; 
And  home  is  like  a  gloomy  ceU 
Where  only  savage  hearts  should  dwell ! 

II.  2    B 
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I. 

The  breast  that  would  not  feel  this  calm  profound. 
The  eye  that  would  not  love  this  landscape  fair. 
Though  in  their  mortal  make  beyond  compare. 
In  spiritual  life  were  senseless  and  unsound. 
This  glassy  lake — the  silent  hills  around — 
The  western  clouds  where  rests,  like  woven  air. 
In  tresses  wild,  the  day  god's  golden  hair — 
All  seem  in  sleep's  divine  enchantment  bound. 
Nor  brute  nor  human  form,  nor  cot  nor  cave. 
Nor  palace  proud,  nor  sign  nor  sound  of  life 
Is  seen  or  heard  ;  not  lonelier  is  the  grave  ; 
And  yet  this  lovely  solitude  is  rife 
With  food  for  living  thought,  and  few  would  crave 
A  holier  refuge  from  the  loud  world's  strife. 

II. 
But,  ah  !  no  scene  of  loveliness  may  last  ! 
The  earth  is  all  mutation.     Sunny  skies — 
The  meadows  gay — the  sleeping  lake  that  hes 
A  broad  bright  sheet  of  gold — are  soon  o'ercast. 
O'er  all  these  silent  hills  loud  gales  have  past. 
And  erelong  shall  return.     The  gorgeous  dyes 
Of  sun-set  clouds, — the  calm  night's  countless  eyes,- 
ShaU  vanish  at  the  rude  storm's  trumpet-blast. 
'Tis  thus  too  with  the  soul.     Eternal  change 
Of  mood  and  passion  seems  her  lot  below  ; 
Nature  and  man  with  kindred  movement  range 
From  fair  to  foul,  from  happiness  to  woe. 
Again  to  light  and  joy — reversion  strange — 
And  naught  a  long  monotony  may  know. 
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III. 

Yet  well  and  wisely  hath  the  poet  said. 

That  "  aU  exists  by  elemental  strife. 

And  passions  are  the  elements  of  life*." 

This  moving  world  were  as  a  dreamless  bed — 

Grave  of  the  living — if  stagnation  dread 

Held  in  its  base  enthralment  Nature's  realm. 

And  man's  unslumbering  soul.     Though  storms  o'erwhelm 

Life's  scene  awhile,  eternal  stillness  dead 

"Were  heavier  fate  for  human  heart  to  bear. 

We  know  not  what  we  ask  ;  but,  bUnd  and  weak, 

Madly  neglect  the  blessings  that  we  share, 

And  hidden  evils  ignorantly  seek. 

Oh  !  if  his  own  fixed  fate  could  man  bespeak 

How  oft  for  change  would  rise  the  impatient  prayer ! 


STANZAS  WRITTEN  AT  SEA. 
LiKB  blossoms  pale  the  vernal  orchard  strewing 
The  light  foam  sprinkles  wide  the  billows  green. 
And  flitting  clouds,  aerial  sports  pursuing, 
Dapple  and  variegate  the  moving  scene. 

Through  the  stiff  shrouds  the  gale  is  loudly  singing. 
The  big  waves  revel  round  our  oaken  walls 
That  reel  and  tremble,  as  if  hosts  were  flinging 
The  thundering  cannon's  rampart-shaking  balls. 

But  here  no  human  foes  with  fierce  commotion 
Now  meet  in  deadly  strife  for  mastery  vain  ; 
The  loud-voiced  winds  and  vast  uplifted  ocean 
Confess,  with  mighty  mirth,  their  Maker's  reign. 

*  Pope. 
2  B  2 
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TO  A  YOUNG  LADY  ON   HER  BIRTH-DAT. 

This  is  the  holiest  day  of  all  the  year 
To  thy  fond  mother's  heart.     Thy  natal  morn 
Unchanged  returns.     Still  hope's  bright  rays  adorn 
The  laughing  scene,  and  round  thy  path  appear 
The  flowers  of  life's  fresh  spring.     Thy  ravished  ear 
Is  filled  with  pleasant  sounds,  and  feehngs  born 
Of  sinless  dreams,  from  dismal  thoughts  forlorn 
Protect  thy  trusting  spirit.     All  things  cheer 
The  guileless  and  the  true.     Thine  inward  eye, 
Undimmed  by  care  or  crime,  may  drink  sweet  hues 
From  every  form,  e'en  where  life's  shadows  lie. — 
While  all  seems  dark  to  souls  that  ne'er  difi'use 
A  radiance  of  their  own,  the  dreariest  sky 
A  fancy  pure  with  kindred  light  imbues  ! 


SONNET— SUN-RISE. 
How  gloriously  yon  mighty  monarch  rears. 
His  proud  resplendent  brow — Uke  Fame's  first  light 
Breaking  oblivion's  gloom  !     His  tresses  bright 
Inwreathe  the  rosy  clouds.     All  nature  wears 
A  bliss-reviving  smile. — The  glittering  tears. 
Shed  by  the  pensive  spirits  of  the  night 
Like  verdant  meadows,  vanish  from  the  sight. 
Like  rain-drops  on  the  sea  !     The  warm  beam  cheers 
The  drowsy  herd,  and  thrills  the  feather'd  throngs 
Of  early  minstrels,  whose  melodious  songs 
Seem  like  a  gush  of  joy.     Now  mortals  send 
Their  orisons  above,  while  shrubs  and  flowers 
On  whispering  winds  ambrosial  odours  blend. 
To  charm  and  consecrate  the  mornins:  hours  1 
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Let  Jealousy 
Distill  her  bane  to  taint  their  growing  loves  ! 
Light  up  resentment  !  fan  the  dangerous  fire 
With  dark  surmises,  hints,  invented  tales, 
'Till  it  burst  all  the  tender  bonds  asunder 
That  knit  their  souls. —  Virginia. 

This  jealousy 
Is  for  a  precious  creature  ;  as  she's  rare, 
l\Iu5t  it  be  great ;  and  as  his  person's  mighty, 
Must  it  be  violent ;  and  as  he  does  conceive 
He  is  dishonored  by  a  man  which  ever 
Professed  to  him,  why  his  revenges  must 
In  that  be  made  more  bitter. —  Winter's  Tale. 


Coleridge  gave  it  out  as  a  discovery,  that  Othello  was  not 
jealous.  This  is  either  an  idle  truism  or  an  outrageous  paradox. 
If  he  meant  that  the  Moor  v?as  not  naturally  suspicious,  he 
merely  echoed  the  general  judgment ;  but  if  he  really  thought 
that  the  cunning  insinuations  of  lago  instilled  no  jealousy  into 
Othello's  mind,  and  that  it  was  not  Shakespeare's  intention  to 
exhibit  the  progress  and  effects  of  that  passion,  his  opinion  is 
equally  new  and  strange*. 

It  is  true  that  the  jealousy  of  the  Moor  is  not  of  that  despicable 
character  which  always  anticipates  evil,  and  is  ever  on  the  watch. 
He  is  not  one  of  those  sly  and  greedy  hsteners  who,  according  to 


•  Dr.  Lowth  observes,  "  that  the  passion  of  jealousy,  its  causes,  circum- 
stances,  progress,  and  effects,  are  more  accurately,  more  copiou-ily,  more  satis- 
factorily described  in  this  one  drama  of  Shakespeare,  than  in  all  the  disputa- 
tious of  philosophy.'' 
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the  vulgar  proverb,  never  hear  anj"-  good  of  themselves.     He  is 

not  a  Paul  Pry.     His  is  the  jealousy  of  a  fiery  and  impassioned 

nature  that  cannot  brook  a  taint  of  dishonour   either  in  love  or 

war. 

"  A  savage  jealousy  that  sometimes  savours  nobly." 

Twelfth-Night. 

If  his  jealousy  had  been  of  that  cast  vrhich  characterizes  mean 
and  suspicious  minds,  instead  of  sympathizing  with  him  in  his 
afflictions,  we  should  have  regarded  him  with  mingled  hatred  and 
contempt.  His  distress  would  have  seemed  a  fitting  punishment. 
Even  if  his  jealousy  had  spontaneously  arisen  in  his  own  heart, 
instead  of  its  being  forced  upon  him,  as  it  was,  by  the  circumven- 
tion of  a  fiend  in  human  form,  it  would  have  greatly  lessened  our 
sympathy  and  respect.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  observe  that 
it  was  not  Shakespeare's  desire  to  render  him  repulsive  or  con- 
temptible, but  on  the  contrary  to  compel  us  to  love  and  honor 
him  even  while  he  is  writhing  with  a  passion  which  would  have 
rendered  a  meaner  nature  intolerably  hateful.  Though  he  be- 
comes the  murderer  of  his  spotless  wife,  he  only  deepens  our  pity. 
The  more  pure  and  precious  was  that  angelic  being,  the  heavier 
was  his  misfortune.  We  forget  his  guilt  in  his  agony.  Who 
does  not  sympathize  with  that  terrible  straining  of  the  heart- 
strings, when  the  sense  of  his  wife's  death  comes  suddenly  home 
to  his  apprehension,  while  Amelia  is  knocking  at  the  chamber- 
door  ? 

"  If  she  come  in,  she'll  sure  speak  to  my  wife  : 
My  wife !  my  wife  !  what  wife ! — I  have  no  wife. 
O,  insupportable  !  O,  heavy  hour !" 

We  never  cease  to  remember,  that  it  was  the  intensity  of  his  love 
and  the  boundless  confidence  of  his  friendship  that  exposed  him 
to  the  subtle  treachery  of  lago.  We  could  not  despise  him  for 
his  credulity  without  insulting  virtue.  It  is  not  the  credulity 
of  weakness  like   that    of   Roderigo,    who   by  the    dark-lantern 
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of  his  own  mean  imagination  sometimes  catches  a  slight  glimpse 
of  the  dieadful  interior  of  logo's  mind,  and  then  all  is  veiled 
again.  A  noble  spirit  like  that  of  Othello  could  form  no  con- 
ception of  those  hideous  images  that  haunt  the  obscure  cells 
of  a  villain's  brain.  But  the  Moor  and  Roderigo*  were  not  the 
only  dupes  of  the  plotting  and  malignant  "  ancient."  He  must 
have  deceived  even  the  more  keen  and  worldly-minded  of  his 
associates,  for  he  had  obtained  such  a  character  for  truth  and 
frankness  that  they  must  have  been  nearly  as  tired  of  hearing  of 
the  honesty  of  lago  as  the  Athenians  of  the  justice  of  Aristides. 
That  Othello  should  have  rejected  as  he  did,  the  first  suggestions 
of  lago,  insinuated  with  such  consummate  address,  and  with  such 
apparent  reluctance,  shows  that  he  was  not  "  easily  jealous," 
though  "  being  wrought,  perplexed  in  the  extreme."  No  man 
could  have  wholly  resisted  the  shrewd  hints  and  the  circum- 
stantial evidence  adduced  by  lago,  backed  as  they  were  by  his 
reputation  for  sincerity. 

When  the  poison  of  jealousy  has  once  fairly  entered  the  heart, 
the  most  trivial  circumstances  tend  to  strengthen  and  confirm 
its  influence  ;  but  with  such  a  man  as  Othello,  the  misery  is  not 
at  first  self-inflicted.  The  Moor  was  the  very  reverse  of  a  sus- 
picious character,  which  is  always  a  mean  one.  In  the  words  of 
Dr.  Johnson,  he  was  magnanimous,  artless,  and  credulous — ardent 
in  his  affection,  and  boundless  in  his  confidence.  Even  I"go,  who 
"  knew  all  qualities  with  a  learned  spirit  of  human  dealing," 
repeatedly  acknowledges  the  generous  trustfulness  and  high 
character  of  the  man  whom  he  hates. 

"  The  Moor — howbeit  that  I  endure  him  not, — 
Is  of  a  constant,  loving,  noble  nature  ; 
And  I  dare  think  he'll  prove  to  Desdeniona 
A  most  dear  husband." 

*  How  different  is  the  simplicity  of  the  Aloor  from  the  simplicity  of  Roderigo  ! 
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And  it   is   from  a   due  consideration  of  the   Moor's   "  free   and 

open  nature,"  that  lago  is  induced  to  depend  for  the  purposes  of 

his  revenge  upon  the  effect  of  such  subtle  insinuations  as  Othello^ 

believing  him  to  be  honest,  was  compelled  to  credit. 

"  The  Moor  is  of  a  free  and  open  nature, 

That  tliinks  men  honest,  that  but  seem  to  be  so  ; 
And  will  as  easily  be  led  by  the  nose, 
As  asses  are." 

Othello  had  too  much  fire  in  his  soul  to  suffer  him  to  play  the 
mean  and  dilatoiy  and  patient  part  of  a  man  naturally  suspicious, 
■who  is  always  lying  in  wait  for  opportunities  to  discover  his  own 
misery  and  dishonour,  and  who  treasures  up  long  and  greedily 
the  minute  evidences  that  feed  his  hateful  passion.  "  Think' st 
thou,"  he  exclaims — 

"  Think'st  thou,  I'd  make  a  life  of  jealousy, 
To  follow  still  the  changes  of  the  moon 
Witii  fresh  suspicions  ?     No;  to  be  once  in  doubt, 
Is  once  to  be  resolved.'' 

When  he  is  sent  by  the  Senate  on  the  expedition  to  Cyprus, 
with  what  perfect  confidence  he  places  his  young  and  lovely  wife 
in  the  charge  of  lago  ;  and  when  Brahantio  says, 

"  Look  to  her.  Moor  ;  have  a  quick  eye  to  see  ; 
She  has  deceived  her  father,  and  may  thee." 

What  is  his  answer  ? 

"  My  life  upon  her  faith!" 

And  to  show,  out  of  his  own  mouth,  how  little  he  was  inclined  to 
insist  upon  a  strict  surveillance  of  his  wife,  or  to  build  his  doubts 
of  her  fidelity  on  trifles,  let  me  quote  part  of  his  speech  to  lago, 
even  after  that  artful  villain  had  poured  the  first  drops  of  bitter- 
ness into  Othello's  cup.  It  is  not  the  language  of  a  man  originally 
disposed  to  be  mistrustful. 

"  'Tis  not  to  make  me  jealous, 


To  say — my  wife  is  fair,  feeds  well,  loves  company, 
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Is  free  of  speech,  sings,  plays  and  dances  well ; 
Where  virtue  is,  these  are  more  virtuous ; 
Nor  from  mine  own  weak  merits  will  I  draw 
The  smallest  fear,  or  doubt  of  her  revolt ; 
For  she  had  eyes,  and  chose  me ;  no,  lago  ; 
I'll  see  before  I  doubt ;  when  I  doubt,  prove  ; 
And,  on  the  proof,  there  is  no  more  but  this, — 
Away  at  once  with  love,  or  jealousy." 

When  a  man  is  naturally  disposed  to  indulge  the  passion  of 
jealousy,  never  does  he  exhibit  it  more  strongly  than  when  he  is 
first  working  his  way  into  the  affections  of  his  mistress  ;  and  Othello 
from  being  a  mere  soldier,  "  rude  in  speech  and  little  blessed 
with  the  set  phrase  of  peace,"  and  having  a  complexion  and  cast 
of  features  that  he  was  quite  conscious  were  not  generally  attrac- 
tive to  the  Venetian  ladies,  might  have  been  excused  some  little 
anxiety  respecting  the  possible  triumph  of  his  rivals.  Her  father 
never  supposed  for  a  moment  that  liis  reception  of  Othello's 
visits  would  lead  to  so  strange  a  match,  and  when  the  event 
actually  occurred  he  was  so  perplexed  and  bewildered,  that  he 
could  only  attribute  it  to  supernatural  arts. 

"  She  is  abused,  stolen  from  me,  and  corrupted 
By  spells  and  medicines  bought  of  mountebanks  : 
For  nature  so  preposterously  to  err. 
Being  not  deficient,  blind  or  lame  of  sense, 
Sans  witchcraft  could  not." 

And  even  the  pert  Emilia  could  not  help  expressing  her  sur- 
prise that  Desdemona  had  forsaken  so  many  noble  matches  on  his 
account.  In  her  generous  passion  at  the  suspicions  of  the  Moor 
in  one  of  the  latter  scenes  of  the  play,  she  boldly  tells  him  to  his 
face  that  Desdemona  was  "  but  too  fond  of  her  most  filthy  bar- 
gain." Yet  notwithstanding  Othello's  manifest  disadvantages 
as  a  lover  and  a  lady's  man,  of  which  he  was  so  fully  conscious, 
Desdemona  never  seems  to  have  discovered  in  him,  until  the 
poison  infused  by  lago  had  worked  its  effect,  the  slighest  indica- 
tion of  jealousy.     After  the   scene  of  the  handkerchief,  when 
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Emilia  asks  if  this  man  is  not  jealous,  Desdemona  answers  with  an 
exclamation  that  she  "  neer  saw  this  before."  In  a  preceding 
part  of  the  same  scene  the  following  dialogue  occurs. 

T)e&. — Where  sliould  I  lose  tliat  handkercliief,  Emilia  ? 

"Rmd. — I  know  not,  Madam. 

D«. — Believe  me,  I  had  rather  have  lost  my  purse 

Full  of  cruzadoes.     And  but  my  noble  Moor 

Is  true  of  mind,  and  made  of  no  such  baseness 

As  jealous  creatures  are,  it  were  enough 

To  put  him  to  ill- thinking. 
Emit. — Is  he  not  jealous? 
Des. — Who,  he  ?  I  think  the  sun,  where  he  was  born 

Drew  all  such  humours  from  him. 

I  repeat  my  opinion,  that  Othello  was  not  naturally  jealous,  but 
on  the  contrary  of  a  most  trustful  and  generous  disposition. 
Shakespeare's  object,  it  appears,  was  not  to  display  the  petty  and 
never-resting  suspicions  of  a  little  mind,  but  to  exhibit  a  fearful 
picture  of  the  tempest  and  desolation  and  delirium  into  which  its 
sudden  admission  may  throw  the  noblest  natures. 

If  Othello  had  not  been  affected  by  the  evidence  so  artfully 
brought  forward  by  lago,  whom  he  looked  upon  as  a  zealous  and 
disinterested  friend,  and  whose  good  faith  had  never  been  sus- 
pected by  himself  or  others,  whose  honesty  in  fact  was  proverbial, 
we  might  have  fairly  censured  him  for  his  bUnd  and  overweening 
confidence  in  his  wife's  constancy,  or  his  own  power  over  her 
affections.  He  would  in  that  case  have  almost  deserved  dis- 
honor. W^e  ought  not  to  forget  that  we  are  behind  the  scene, 
and  know  more  than  the  unhappy  Othello  himself  of  the  true 
characters  and  designs  of  the  individual  actors.  When  the  light 
breaks  in  upon  him  and  he  discovers  how  completely  he  has  been 
deluded,  his  amazement  is  even  stronger  than  his  anger.  When 
lago  is  brought  before  him,  he  looks  to  see  if  he  is  cloven-footed. 

Othello. —  1  look  down  towards  his  feet ;  but  that's  a  fable : 
It  that  thou  be 'est  a  devil,  I  caunot  kill  thee. 
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It  would  be  easy  to  add  to  these  extracts  many  others  of  a 
similar  tendency.  But  it  is  not  necessary.  I  shall  give  but  one 
more  brief  quotation  and  conclude.  It  is  Othello's  character 
from  his  own  mouth,  and  I  think  it  a  true  one. 

I  pray  you  in  your  letters, 

Speak  of  me  as  I  am  ;  iiotliincj  extenuate, 

Nor  set  down  auglit  in  malice ;  then  must  you  speak 

Of  one,  who  loved  not  wisely,  but  too  well  ; 

Of  one,  NOT  EASILY  JEALOUS,  BUT  BEING  WROUGHT, 

Perplexed  in  the  extreme. 
The  character  of  lago  has  been  compared  with  that  of  Zanga 
in  Young's  tragedy  of  The  Revenge.  But  we  might  as  well  com- 
pare a  Saracen's  head  on  a  sign-post  with  one  of  Rembrandt's 
portraits.  Hazlitt  justly  styles  it  a  vulgar  caricature.  Dr.  Gre- 
gory in  one  of  his  letters  informs  us,  that  when  he  was  a  very 
young  man  he  used  to  think  Zanga  a  better  drawn  character 
than  lago,  but  that  more  knowledge  of  the  world  convinced 
him  of  his  error.  In  an  edition  of  The  Revenge,  now  before  me, 
the  editor  remarks  that  "  though  similar  in  some  degree,  to  the 
story  of  Shakespeare's  Othello,  the  motives  for  resentment  in 
Zanga  are  of  a  more  noble  and  consistent  nature,  and  the  credu- 
lous object  of  his  deadly  hatred  more  excusable  and  more  pitied 
in  yielding  to  his  fate."  It  is  not  worth  any  one's  while  to  con- 
tradict this  nonsense.  I  suspect,  the  critic  must  have  studied 
Rymer's  "  Reflections  on  Shakespeare"  in  his  "  Short  View  of 
Tragedy."  That  critic,  with  an  exquisite  refinement  of  thought 
and  phraseology,  styles  "  the  tragic  part  of  Othello  a  bloody  farce, 
without  salt  or  savour ;"  and  being  of  opinion  I  suppose,  that 
"  great  events"  ought  not  to  spring  from  "  trivial  causes,"  main- 
tains that  "  the  handkerchief  is  so  remote  a  trifle  that  no  booby  on 
this  side  of  Mauritania  could  make  any  consequence  from  it*." 

•  An  English  writer  would  be  looked  upon  as  a  madman,  who  in  the  present 
day  sho'.ild  speak  in  the  style  of  Rymer  of  Shakespeare's  productions;  but 
when  that  ciitic  published  his  insults  on  our  great  Bard  (in  1793)  they  seem 
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The  different  conceptions  which  are  formed  of  the  characters 
in  Shakespeare's  plays  may  seem  to  some  critics  to  be  an  argu- 
ment against  their  truth  and  nature.  It  is  exactly  the  reverse. 
It  is  a  glorious  proof  of  that  dramatic  power  which  enabled  him 
so  entirely  to  forget  himself — to  enter  into  the  heart  of  others — 
and  to  pourtray  men  exactly  as  they  are,  in  every  change  of 
position  and  with  all  their  inconsistencies,  both  real  and  apparent. 
To  understand  them  thoroughly  requires  the  same  studious  ob- 
servation and  knowledge  of  human  nature,  as  are  employed  in  an 
intelligent  intercourse  with  the  living  woild.  His  characters  are 
not  described  ; — they  act.  They  are  not  allegorical  personages. 
They  are  not  automatons  or  lay  figures.  They  "  live  and  move 
and  have  their  being."  The  characters  in  the  plays  of  those 
poets  who  do  not  possess  the  dramatic  faculty,  however  capable 
may  be  the  writers  of  pourtraying  with  truth  and  vigour  their 


to  have  excited  neither  astonishment  nor  indignation.  We  may  form  a  pretty 
good  notion  of  what  was  Rymer's  idea  of  dramatic  excellence  from  his  having 
termed  Sackville 's  Gordobuc,  "  a  fable  belter  turned  for  tragedy  than  any  on 
this  side  of  the  Alps,  in  the  time  of  Lord  Buckhurst  (Sackville),  and  might 
have  been  a  better  direction  to  Shakespeare  and  Ben  Jonson  than  any  guide 
they  have  had  the  luck  to  follow."  Rymer  is  especially  angry  that  Shake- 
speare should  have  given  rank  and  reputation  to  "  a  A'eyro.''  "  With  tis,"  he 
Sdiys,,  "  a  Blackamoor  might  rise  to  be  a  trumpeter,  but  Hhakespeare  would  vot 
have  him  less  than  a  Lieutenant-General.''  He  is  apparently  ignorant  of  th« 
fact  tliat  in  Morocco  the  JNegroes  were  in  such  high  repute  for  their  warlike 
qualities  that  tliey  constituted  the  most  considerable  part  of  the  Emperor's 
army,  and  were  generally  appointed  to  the  government  of  provinces  and  towns. 
He  thinks  it  an  insult  to  tlie  profession  of  arms  that  lago  is  a  soldier,  as  if  a  red 
coat  must  charm  away  all  impurities,  or  cover,  like  charity,  a  multitude  of  sins; 
or  in  other  words  that  iu  certain  human  flocks  that  are  blessed  with  Rymer'g 
approbation,  ttiere  can  be  no  black  sheep.  The  noble  character  of  Cassio, 
or  that  of  Otiiello  himself,  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  set-off  against  tlit» 
villainy  of  lago.  Rymer  has  fallen  into  well-niented  oblivion,  and  yet  Dryden 
"himself,  the  best  critic  of  his  time,"' characterizes  one  of  the  critiques  in  the 
volume  contamiijg- these  literary  blasphemies,  as"  excellent."  And  in  his  preface 
to  the  iables  styles  him  "  our  learned  Mr.  Rymer'' — "  that  great  critic  who 
deserves  no  little  commendation  from  us  his  tountrynien  "  Pope  also  has 
styled  him  "  one  of  the  best  critics  we  ever  had.''  Johnson,  in  his  life  of 
Ur.den,  draws  a  parallel  between  him  and  Rymer.  "  Dryden's  ciiiicism," 
eayb  he,  "  has  the  majesty  ol  a  queen ;  Kymer's  has  the  ferocity  of  a  tyrant." 
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own  feelings,  are  by  no  means  so  difficult  of  comprehension.  Not 
being  persons  but  descriptions,  he  who  runs  may  read  them. 
They  remind  us  of  caricatures,  with  labels  in  their  mouths,  or 
paintings  accompanied  with  written  explanations.  In  the  trage- 
dies of  vulgar  writers  there  is  always  a  kind  of  flourish  of  trumpets 
and  enter  a  showman,  while  the  "  live  lions  stuffed  with  straw" 
display  at  once  all  their  fair  proportions.  How  natural !  is  the 
instant  exclamation  of  the  same  crowd,  who  are  struck  with  the 
incomprehensible  inconsistencies  of  Shakespeare's  characters  !  It 
is  always  thus  with  superficial  observers.  They  see  not  that  the 
human  character  is  of  "  a  mingled  yarn,"  and  discover  only  the 
broader  traits  unqualified  by  those  nice  gradations  and  varieties 
of  shade,  those  virtues  that  border  upon  vice,  and  those  vices 
that  lean  to  virtue's  side,  which  are  often  so  mysteriously  blended 
in  the  same  human  being.  This  ignorance  of  our  nature  is  the 
cause  of  the  instability  of  friendships.  The  people  of  whom  I 
speak  know  but  of  two  characters  in  the  world — a  good  man  and 
a  wicked  man.  When  they  discover  a  single  vice  or  failing  in 
one  whom  they  had  placed  in  the  former  class,  they  instantly 
transfer  him  to  the  latter,  and  cut  the  connection.  They  generally 
add  to  this  injustice  by  attributing  the  mistake  to  the  culprit's 
hypocrisy,  instead  of  to  their  own  want  of  discernment. 

We  are  told  by   Collins,   in  a  compliment  to  Fletcher,   at  the 
expense  of  a  greater  poet,  that 

"  Stronger  Shakespeare  felt  for  ma)i  alone." 

Even  Drydenhas  expressed  a  similar  opinion.  Several  later  critics 
too  have  remarked,  that  the  female  characters  in  Shakespeare's 
plays  are  less  prominently  marked  and  less  variously  distin- 
guished than  those  of  the  sterner  sex.  If  this  criticism  is  to 
be  taken  in  a  depreciating  sense,  I  will  ventuie  to  assert  that 
it  is  quite  erroneous,  and  that,  in  fact,  the  objection  might  be 
very  fairly  turued  into  a  compliment.     We  often  hear  objections 
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made  to  certain  characters  in  Shakespeare's  plays  that  only  tend 
to  shew  more  unequivocally  the  perfect  truth  and  nature  of  the 
poet's  delineations;  and  the  criticism,  just  alluded  to,  is  of  this 
description.  If  Shakespeare  had  brought  out  the  lines  of  his 
female  characters  as  strongly  as  those  of  the  other  sex,  he  would 
have  been  guilty  of  an  error  into  which  he  of  all  men  was  the 
least  likelv  to  be  led.  His  knowledge  of  human  mature  was 
nearly  infallible,  indeed  almost  god-like  ;  and  he  well  knew  that 
in  spite  of  occasional  and  even  striking  deviations  arising  from 
original  organization  or  accidental  circumstances,  the  fairer  and 
gentler  half  of  our  kind  are  less  individually  distinguished  by 
prominent  and  peculiar  traits  than  the  Lords  of  the  creation. 
Partly  from  their  primal  nature  and  partly  from  the  uniformity 
of  their  conventional  condition,  they  are  generally  as  like  one 
another  in  their  moral  and  intellectual  character  as  in  the  deli- 
cacy of  their  external  conformation.  The  characters  of  men  are 
necessarily  more  diversified,  owing  to  the  greater  variety  of 
positions  into  which  they  are  thrown,  and  the  many  powerful 
excitements  which  stir  their  minds  and  hearts  to  the  lowest 
depths.  The  nearly  all-absorbing  passion  of  a  woman's  breast 
is  love,  but,  as  Byron  has  made  Julia  in  Don  Juan  finely  tell  us, 
men  indulge  in  a  variety  of  other  emotions  of  equal  strength. 

"  Man's  love  is  of  man's  life  a  thing  apart, 
'  TVs  woman's  whole  existence  ;  man  may  range 
The  court,  camp,  church,  the  vessel  and  the  mart, 
Swordj  gown,  gain,  glory,  offer  in  exchange; 
Pride,  fame,  ambition,  to  fill  up  his  heart, 
And  few  there  are  whom  these  cannot  estrange ; 
^i&n  have  all  these  resources ;  we  but  one, 
To  love  again,  and  be  again  undone.'' 

As  all  men  and  women,  are  very  much  the  creatures  of  cir- 
cumstances, the  comparative  uniformity  in  the  character  of  the 
one  and  the  endless  variety  in  the  character  of  the  other,  pre- 
sent a  problem   not  verv  difficult  of  solution.     Still,   however. 
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nature  does  not  allow  of  an  absolutely  perfect  similitude  between 
anv  two  living  creatures.  There  are  no  two  countenances  in 
everv  respect  alike,  and  still  more  positive  is  the  diversity  of 
minds.  To  the  general  eye  a  flock  of  sheep  presents  no  dis- 
tinction excepting  that  of  size  or  colour  ;  but  the  shepherd  knows 
every  face  by  its  peculiar  lineaments,  as  perfectly  as  a  father 
knows  the  features  of  his  children.  In  the  same  way,  a  profound 
student  of  human  life,  may  often  trace  individual  distinctions 
in  the  crowd,  which  escape  the  notice  of  ordinary  observers. 
These  minute  and  subtle  traits,  our  great  dramatic  poet  has 
shown  us  reflected  in  that  mirror  which  he  so  successfully  held 
up  to  nature ;  but  it  happens  that  as  he  did  not  exaggerate  the 
truth  to  make  it  palpable  to  the  more  vulgar  eye,  the  finer  dis- 
tinctions which  are  unseen  in  the  reality  by  common  observers 
are  equally  unrecognized  in  the  imitation,  by  common  readers. 
Pope  has  told  us  that 

"  Most  women  have  no  character  at  all ;" 

and  it  is  quite  true  that  they  have  none  whatever,  if  that  only  is 
to  be  called  a  character  which  all  who  run  may  read.  But  we 
will  not  echo  the  smart  but  shallow  dogmas  of  the  leading 
"  wit"  of  the  days  of  Anne.  We  would  rather  go  back  to  the 
time  of  Elizabeth,  and  listen  to  the  philosophy  of  Shakespeare, 
who  contradicts,  by  anticipation,  the  satirist's  flippant  libel  upon 
the  gentlest  and  fairest  of  all  God's  creatures.  In  the  pages  of 
the  Prince  of  dramatists,  we  meet  again  with  many  of  those  lovely 
and  delightful  beings  whose  delicate  varieties  of  character  enchant 
us  in  real  life.  But  what  can  be  worse  than  the  women  in  Dryden's 
plays.     They  are  without  delicacy  or  shame. 

The  tragedy  of  Othello  has  lately  been  acted  with  very  con- 
siderable success  at  the  Chowringhee  Theatre  in  Calcutta.  The 
gentleman  who  undertook  the  principal  character  is  an  imitator 
of  Kean ;  though  one  of  the  Calcutta  critics   insists  that  he  is  an 
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imitator  of  Kemble.  If  the  Indian  Amateur  really  takes  the 
latter  for  his  model,  he  imitates  him  "  most  abominably,"  and 
falls  by  an  odd  fatality  into  the  directly  opposite  style  of  a  greater 
though  less  perfect  actor.  But  whether  Kean  or  Kemble  be 
the  object  of  his  imitation,  this  is  certain,  that  he  bears  a  much 
closer  resemblance  to  the  former  than  to  the  classical  and 
judicious  Kemble.  I  do  not  maintain  that  he  copies  Kean  in  the 
way  in  which  the  great  actor's  son  imitates  his  father — by  a 
mimicry  of  all  his  characteristic  movements,  crowded  into  a 
single  passage.  The  long  pause — the  frequent  start — the  sarcastic 
smile — the  wild  convulsive  laugh — the  sudden  change  of  voice 
from  the  full  roar  of  passion  to  the  light  easy  tones  of  familiar 
dialogue — the  low  hurried  mutterings  of  suppressed  agitation — 
the  hasty  strides — the  rude  tugs  at  his  unoffending  garments — 
the  play  of  the  fingers  on  the  folded  arms — the  slow  patting  of 
the  breast,  and  the  vice-like  grasp  of  the  forehead  ; — all  these 
mannerisms,  sometimes  electrically  effective,  were  turned  by  the 
younger  Kean  into  a  laughable  caricature.  It  is  not,  indeed, 
in  this  style  that  the  gentleman  alluded  to  imitates  a  man  of 
genius,  who,  though  the  most  powerful  of  modern  actors, 
is  also  the  most  dangerous  model  that  an  histrionic  aspirant 
could  select  for  study.  Many  of  Kean's  peculiarities  of  man- 
ner are  traceable  in  this  gentleman's  performance  of  impas- 
sioned parts,  but  they  are  not  glaring  or  offensive,  and  he  does 
not  seem  to  have  confounded  that  actor's  idiosyncrasies  with  his 
excellencies*. 


*  Two  or  three  of  the  other  actors  on  this  occasion  did  great  injustice  to 
their  own  powers  by  giving  way  to  a  painful  and  unfounded  apprehension  of 
failure.  Amateur  actors  in  general  are  not  perhaps  sufficiently  aware  of 
the  effect  which  may  be  produced  upon  an  audience  by  very  rriediocre  talents, 
when  accompanied  by  perfect  ease  and  self-possession.  In  their  awe  und 
anxiety  their  judgment  quite  deserts  them,  and  it  is  to  no  purpose  they  work 
themselves  up  for  convulsive  exertions  at  what  they  regard  as  the  only  telling 
points.    This  high  straining  only  makes  them  the  more  deplorably  nerveless  and 
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The  Othello  was  very  powerfully  supported  by  the  lago  of  a 
o-entleman  well  known  in  Calcutta  as  an  excellent  amateur  actor. 
His  conception  of  the  part  of  lago  was  strong  and  true,  and  his 
execution  as  firm  and  spirited  as  could  be  desired.  He  appeared 
to  have  no  misgivings  on  the  stage,  but  to  have  thoroughly  con- 
quered all  doubts  in  the  closet.  Perhaps  the  character  was  made 
now  and  then  a  little  too  glaringly  villainous.  The  appellation 
of  honest  lago  sounded  oddly,  when  applied  to  a  man  sneaking 
into  the  room  with  a  slow  cautious  gait,  and  a  sinister  expression 
of  blended  fear  and  malice.  It  interfered  with  our  respect  for 
Othello,  who  began  to  look  too  much  like  a  gull.  This  was 
precisely  Young's  mistake  in  the  same  part.  He  wore  too  black 
a  brow — the  blackness  should  have  appeared  in  his  deeds  and 
not  in  his  looks,  when  he  was  in  the  presence  of  those  against 
whose  peace  he  was  plotting,  and  before  whom  he  had  a  certain 


relaxed  when  tlie  sudden  burst  of  animation  as  suddenly  subsides.  They 
are  then  as  much  too  low  as  they  were  before  too  high.  Anxious  and 
desperate  timidity  always  misses  the  mark.  It  is  better  for  a  debutant  to 
be  less  ambitious  of  occasional  displays  until  he  has  felt  his  way.  In  the 
first  instance  he  should  aim  rather  at  an  uniform  propriety  than  at  fine  starts 
and  striking  passages  ;  because  even  if  he  occasionally  succeeds  in  some 
measure  in  a  solitary  and  hard-studied  point,  the  contrast  with  his  general  tanie- 
ness  only  the  more  conspicuously  betrays  his  labour,  and  shows  that  he  has  no 
genuine  or  continuous  feeling  of  his  part.  All  illusion  is  then  destroyed,  his 
identity  is  no  longer  involved  in  his  assumed  character,  and  the  audience  recog- 
nize only  the  imperfect  actor.  It  is  safer,  therefore,  to  be  a  little  too  cold  or 
tame  in  the  emphatic  passages  than  to  make  them  start  out  abruptly  from  the 
timid  restraint  of  the  general  performance,  for  nothing  can  be  more  strikingly 
unnatural  and  ineffective  than  inequalities  of  this  nature.  The  finest  delivery 
of  a  single  highly  impassioned  burst,  would  be  ridiculous  in  a  man  who  through- 
out the  rest  of  his  performance  should  exhibit  a  personification  of  awkward 
apathy.  He  would  remind  us  of  an  automaton  just  wound  up  and  put  into 
temporary  motion.  If  an  actor  were  to  do  little  more  than  wa//c  through  his 
pari  with  entire  self-possession,  he  would  not  so  glaringly  betray  his  unfitness 
as  by  these  ridiculous  out-breaks.  We  have  an  actress  on  the  Chowringliee 
Boards  who  never  by  any  chance  falls  into  these  inconsistencies.  I  allude  to 
Mrs.  Leach.  She  gives  the  finest  and  fullest  expression  to  emphatic  passages, 
and  yet  her  humblest  by-play  has  an  air  of  entire  truth  and  reality.  Slie  never 
drops  her  arms,  stands  siill.and  stares  at  the  audience.  As  long  as  she  is  on  the 
etage  she  feels  that  she  has  a  part  to  perform,  and  she  always  perforuis  it  well. 
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character  to  support.  There  is  an  anecdote  in  some  theatrical 
publication  of  the  performance  of  Cooke  in  this  character.  It 
is  said  that  a  man  in  the  gallery  exclaimed  whnt  a  villain !  and 
called  for  his  expulsion.  Did  we  not  remember  that  the  audience 
have  a  knowledge  of  circumstances  of  which  Othello  is  ignorant, 
we  should  pronounce  an  effect  of  this  nature  to  be  no  compli- 
ment to,  but  rather  a  condemnation  of  the  actor.  lago  is  a  gene- 
ral deceiver.  It  is  wrong  to  put  a  Cain-mark  upon  his  forehead. 
It  must  have  been,  an  ever-present  consciousness  of  this  truth 
that  caused  Kean  to  err  on  the  other  side,  by  making  him  too  gay. 
It  should  never  be  forgotten  in  theatrical  critiques,  that  in  all  re- 
presentations on  the  stage  the  audience  are  in  one  sense  of  the 
phrase  behind  the  scenes.  They  are  mere  lookers-on,  and  see  all 
the  secret  springs  and  movements.  They  have  a  key  to  each 
character.  As  lago  proceeds  in  his  demoniacal  work,  his  villainy 
is  so  palpable  to  the  audience  that  they  are  apt  to  be  betrayed  into 
a  very  unreasonable  surprise  that  it  is  not  equally  evident  to  the 
whole  of  the  Dramatis  Personae. 

It  has  been  thought  that  the  character  of  lago  is  in  some 
degree  unnatural,  inasmuch  as  there  is  not  a  sufficient  motive  for 
his  atrocious  conduct.  Perhaps  this  objection  is  not  entirely 
unfounded.  Hazlitt  pronounces  it  more  nice  than  wise.  That 
writer  was  a  profound  and  subtle  critic,  when  he  could  bring 
himself  to  be  quite  impartial.  He  was  at  other  times  either  a 
fierce  hater  or  an  equally  fierce  admirer.  With  respect  to  his 
Shakespearian  creed,  he  was  a  thorough  bigot,  and  seemed  to 
think  the  poet  as  infallible  as  the  Pope.  But  the  sun  of  that 
mighty  genius,  glorious  as  it  is,  has  far  more  spots  upon  its 
disk  than  many  luminaries  of  lesser  magnitude  and  bright- 
ness. Few  great  poets  could  so  little  justify  an  unqualified 
admiration.  I  am  far  from  maintaining  that  the  character 
of  lago  is  actually  or  altogether  unnatural ;  but  I  think  that  even 
Shakespeare  himself  had  some  misgivings  on  this  score,  and  had 
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anticipated  the  very  objection  which  Hazlitt  combats.  It  was  on 
this  account,  perhaps,  that  he  has  made  lago  express  a  suspicion 
that  both  the  Moor  and  Cassio  had  dishonored  him  as  a  husband. 
The  thing  seems  improbable  in  itself,  and  is  so  awkwardly  intro- 
duced and  has  so  little  effect,  that  it  looks  very  like  an  after- 
thought or  interpolation.  It  is  forgotten  as  soon  as  mentioned. 
The  desire  of  obtaining  Cassws  place,  and  of  revenging  himself 
on  the  Moor  for  his  selection  of  that  officer  in  preference  to  him- 
self, does  not  seem  a  sufficient  motive  for  his  fiendish  Machi- 
avelism.  Besides,  it  seems  unlikely  that  such  a  cautious  and 
clear-minded  observer  of  human  nature  as  laffo  should  not  have 
reflected,  that  to  succeed  in  proving  Desdemona  faithless  would  be 
to  make  Othello  fancy  himself 

"  A  fixed  figure  for  the  hand  of  scorn 
To  point  his  slowly  moving  finger  at — " 

and  to  deprive  him  of  that  precious  charm  in  which  he  had 
"  garnered  up  his  heart," 

"  Where  either  he  must  live,  or  bear  no  life." 
He  must  have  known  that  he  could  not  have  long  continued  an 
agreeable  object  to  Othello's  eye.  "  The  first  bringer  of  unwel- 
come news  hath  but  a  losing  office."  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  lago  did  not  himself  see  his  own  way  with  perfect 
clearness  and  precision.  His  plans  were  at  first  confused  and 
undefined,  and  the  course  of  events  became  more  fearful  than  he 
had  expected.  Crime  after  crime  entailed  the  necessity  of  deeper 
and  deeper  guilt,  and  he  became  himself  involved  in  a  hideous 
labyrinth  of  his  own  creating.  The  total  destruction  of  his  vic- 
tims was  at  first  as  little  contemplated  as  his  own.  Had  a  pause 
in  his  horrible  career  been  consistent  with  his  own  safety  and 
success,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  would  have  desired 
so  dreadful  a  consummation  of  his  revenge. 

Othello  is  perhaps  the  most  thoroughly  dramatic  of  all  Shake- 
speare's Plays,  and  is  certainly  one  of  the  very  noblest  productions 
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of  his  genius.  In  none  of  the  worlds  of  this  matchless  writer  is 
there  a  more  powerful  display  of  human  passion  ;  in  none  of  them 
is  the  heart  more  entirely  laid  open.  It  is  not,  however,  in  every 
respect  his  best  performance.  I  cannot  help  saying  a  word  or 
two  in  this  place  (however  awkwardly  introduced)  respecting  a 
play  of  a  very  opposite  character.  I  allude  to  that  of  Hamlet, 
a  production  which  seems  to  have  been  an  especial  favourite  with 
the  author  himself,  if  we  may  judge  from  his  careful  revision  of 
it,  and  the  internal  evidence  it  affords  of  great  care  and  study. 

The  elements  of  passion  in  Othello  are  more  simple,  and  are 
more  easily  painted  and  more  readily  comprehended  and  sympa- 
thized with  than  the  ethereal  movements  of  Hamlet's  mind. 
Hamlet  is  a  purely  intellectual  character.  His  actions  and  even 
his  feelings  have  little  interest,  but  as  they  indicate  the  meta- 
physical movements  of  his  spirit.  Never  was  there  a  being 
clothed  in  the  attributes  of  humanity  more  nearly  allied  to  a 
superior  nature.  He  is  in  the  world,  but  not  of  it ;  and  all 
the  apparent  inconsistencies  of  his  conduct  seem  but  the  neces- 
sary consequence  of  a  being  of  a  purely  spiritual  nature  endea- 
vouring to  act  in  an  element  which  is  altogether  strange  and 
uncongenial  to  him.  When  he  gets  into  the  busy  world,  he  is 
quite  out  of  his  sphere.      He  very  naturally  exclaims, 

"  The  time  is  out  of  joint — 
O  cursed  spile  that  ever  I  was  born  to  set  it  riglit." 

He  is  a  mere  thinker.  He  thinks  when  he  ought  to  act.  His 
quahties  are  not  duly   balanced.     He  is  a  child  in  action. 

It  might  be  thought  by  a  superticial  critic  that  he  has  a  better 
head  than  heart.  It  has  been  said  that  his  treatment  of  Ophelia  is 
not  merely  rude  and  harsh,  but  absolutely  brutal,  and  the  cool  way 
in  which  he  plans  the  death  of  his  two  school-fellows,  shows  that 
he  is  quite  devoid  of  any  natural  tenderness  of  disposition. 
That  in  fact  he  is  lacadaisical,  cowardly,  and  cold-hearted  ;  a  truly 
unmanly  character  ;  and  that  he  sinks  into  utter  insignificance  when 
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contrasted  with  the  generous  Moor  who  "loved  not  wisely,  but 
too  well."  When  Othello  is  about  to  kill  Besdemona,  he  gives  her 
time  to  prepare  herself  for  the  awful  change. 

"  Othello. — I  would  not  kill  thy  unprepared  spirit ; 

No, — heaven  forefend  !  I  would  not  kill  thy  soul. 
Desdemona. — Talk  you  of  killing  ? 
0th.— Ay,  I  do. 
Des. — Then  heaven 

Have  mercy  on  me  ! 
0th. — Amen  with  all  my  heart !" 

There  will  at  first  appear  much  in  favor  of  Othello  and  against 
Hamlet,  if  we  compare  the  above  passage  with  the  dreadful  soli- 
loquy of  the  latter  when  he  beholds  his  uncle  at  his  prayers.  He 
is  half  tempted  to  kill  him  at  that  moment,  but  reflecting  that  a 
man  is  never  better  prepared  for  death  than  in  the  hour  of  pray- 
er, "  in  the  purging  of  his  soul,  when  he  is  fit  and  seasoned  for 
his  passage,"  he  exclaims. 

"  Up,  sword ;  and  know  thou  a  more  horrid  hent ; 
When  he  is  drunk,  asleep,  or  in  his  rage  ; 
Or  in  the  incestuous  pleasures  of  his  bed  : 
At  gaming,  swearintj,  or  about  some  act, 
That  has  no  relish  of  salvation  in't: 
Then  trip  him,  that  his  heels  may  kick  at  heaven  ; 
And  that  his  soul  may  be  as  damned  and  black. 
As  hell,  whereto  he  goes." 

Dr.  Johnson  observes  that  this  speech  in  the  mouth  of  a 
character  intended  to  be  a  virtuous  one,  is  too  horrible  to  be  read 
or  uttered.  Monk  Mason,  Steevens  and  Malone  all  comment  on 
it  in  a  similar  spirit  of  indignation. 

That  so  many  commentators  should  have  failed  to  enter 
thoroughly  into  the  character  of  Hamlet,  is  no  argument  against 
the  skill  and  truth  with  which  it  is  delineated.  We  must  very  care- 
fully refer  to  human  nature,  before  we  can  judge  with  accuracy  and 
precision  of  Shakespeare's  imitations.  We  are  not  to  look  upon 
Hamlet  as  a  perfect  character.  We  must  leave  it  to  such  a  writer  as 
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the  author  of  Sir  Charles  Grandison  to  paint  suns  without  a  spot. 
Neither  has  Shakespeare,  in  this  instance,  intended  to  represent 
a  character  having  such  a  share  of  virtue  as  the  best  specimens 
of  humanity  may  be  supposed  to  possess.  Still,  however,  he  is 
not  quite  so  wicked  a  personage  as  some  commentators  have 
imagined.  In  fact  to  be  as  Hamlet  is,  as  this  world  goes,  is  to 
be  as  one  man  picked  out  of  ten  thousand.  I  speak  in  a  moral 
point  of  view.  As  an  intellectual  being,  he  is  raised  in  a  still 
higher  degree  above  the  great  mass  of  mankind.  The  alleged 
brutality  of  Hamlet's  conduct  to  Ophelia  is  to  be  attributed  partly 
to  his  assumed,  and  partly  to  his  actual  distraction  of  mind  ;  his 
behaviour  to  pretended  friends,  but  real  spies  and  traitors,  was 
occasioned  by  his  sense  of  the  danger  of  his  own  position,  and 
his  disgust  and  indignation  at  the  part  which  they  had  volunteer- 
ed to  act  against  him  ;  and  with  I'espect  to  his  speech  concerning 
the  king  at  his  prayers,  nothing  could  be  more  characteristic  of 
the  amiability  of  his  disposition,  and  the  tendency  of  his 
mind  to  adopt  any  plausible  excuse  for  postponing  to  some  future 
period  an  act  of  so  terrible  a  character  as  that  of  depriving  a 
fellow- creature  of  the  life  God  has  given  him.  He  satisfies  his 
conscience,  in  the  postponement  of  a  harsh  but  imperative  duty, 
with  the  thought  that  he  may  perform  it  more  effectually  under 
different  circumstances.  He  promises  the  ghost  of  his  father, 
that  he  will  haste  to  his  revenge  with  wings  as  swift  as  thought ; 
but  his  natural  gentleness,  his  delicate  moral  sensibility,  and  his 
disposition  to  canvass  the  propriety  of  every  action  before  he  ven- 
tures upon  it,  lead  him  into  endless  procrastination  ;  and  when 
he  does  act  at  all,  it  is  from  some  sudden  impulse,  and  a  kind  of 
uneasy  consciousness  that  he  must  not  give  himself  time  to  deli- 
berate, or  he  would  want  the  will  to  act.  That  he  was  not  a 
coward,  in  the  vulgar  sense  of  the  word,  his  coolness  in  the 
engagement  with  Laertes  is  a  sufficient  proof. 
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MYSTERIES. 


Ah  !  this  were  but  a  weary  world 

Without  its  hopes  and  fears  ; — 
A  pool  by  no  light  breezes  curled 

A  cheerless  sight  appears  : 
A  smooth  interminable  plain 
Is  sadder  than  the  stormy  main  ; 
Yet  these  similitudes  would  be 
Of  life's  long,  dull  monotony. 
If  human  sighs  and  human  tears 
Ne'er  stirred,  nor  stained  the  stream  of  years. 


Oh  !  God  !  there  are  who  madly  dare 
To  question  thine  eternal  will  ; 

Who  own  this  glorious  globe  is  fair, 
Yet  mourn  permitted  ill ; 

And  deem  it  strange  Almighty  power 

Should  yield  to  sin  one  mortal  hour ; 

Or  suffer  care,  and  pain,  and  strife. 

To  chequer  all  the  scenes  of  life  ; 

Or  let  one  dreary  shadow  lie 

Between  us  and  eternity. 
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They  see  not  what  the  wise  might  see, 
(Lost  wanderers  in  the  storm !) 

How  far  above  mortality. 
As  man  above  the  worm. 

Is  He  whose  awful  gloiy  seems 

Impalpable  to  earthly  dreams. 

Yet  man  to  mournful  blindness  given 
Would  pierce  the  mystic  veil  of  heaven, 
And  with  delirious  boldness  scan 
His  unseen  Maker's  secret  plan  ; 
Forgetful  that  he  could  not  part 
The  curtain  of  his  own  proud  heart ! 


SONNET,  WRITTEN  IN  INDIA. 

NIGHT    AND    MORNING. 

The  moon  was  shrouded  ;  cold,  continuous  rain 
Fell  on  the  grove  with  melancholy  sound  ; 
The  jackal's  distant  cry,  the  voice  profound 

Of  Gunga's  rolling  wave,  like  moans  of  pain. 

Came  on  the  midnight  blast !    Hill,  vale,  and  plain 
Lay  in  impenetrable  gloom  o'ercast. 
Save  when  the  fitful  meteor  glimmered  past. 

Or  the  blue  lightning  Ht  the  drear  domain  ! — 

Lo  !  what  a  glorious  change  !     The  rising  sun 

Spreads  wide  his  living  light !     The  fragrant  bower 
Ringing  with  morning  hymns — the  stately  tower — 

The  shepherd's  simple  home,  alike  have  won 

The  cheerful  smile  of  heaven.     Fair  Nature's  dower 

Of  beautv  is  restored,  and  Care's  brief  reign  is  done  ! 
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NATURE. 


I. 


The  fair  smile  of  morning. 

The  glory  of  noon. 
The  bright  stars  adorning 

The  path  of  the  moon  ; 
The  sky- mingled  mountain. 

The  valley  and  plain. 
The  lake  and  the  fountain, 

The  river  and  main  ; 
Their  magic  refining, 

And  raising  the  soul. 
Its  care  and  repining, 
Illume  and  controul. 

II. 

The  timid  Spring  stealing 

Through  light  and  perfume. 
The  Summer  revealing 

His  beauty  and  bloom  ; 
The  rich  Autumn  glowino- 

With  fruit-treasures  crowned. 
The  pale  Winter  throwing 

His  snow-wreaths  around  ; 
All  widely  diffusing 

A  charm  on  the  earth. 
Wake  loftiest  musing. 
And  holiest  mirth. 

VOL.    II.  2    B 
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III. 
There  is  not  a  sorrow 

That  hath  not  a  balm. 
From  Nature  to  borrow. 

In  tempest  or  calm  ; 
There  is  not  a  season, 

There  is  not  a  scene. 
But  Fancy  and  Reason 

May  hail  it  serene. 
And  own  its  possessing 

A  zest  for  the  glad, 
A  beauty  or  blessing 

To  solace  the  sad  ! 


SONG. 
A  GLORIOUS  fate  is  thine,  fair  Maid  ! 

The  green  earth  and  the  sky 
Nor  bear  an  ill,  nor  cast  a  shade 

To  dim  thine  azure  eye. 

Thy  soul  is  flashing  o'er  thy  face. 
Where  bright  emotions  play. 

As  waves  o'er  breezy  rivers  race 
Beneath  the  morning  ray. 

My  path  was  lone,  and  all  around 
The  ruthless  storm  had  been. 

And  life  had  not  a  sight  or  sound 
To  cheer  the  clouded  scene. 

But  now  my  darker  dreams  depart. 
Thy  form  and  voice  are  near, 

A  light  is  on  my  raptured  heart. 
And  music  in  my  ear ! 
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ON  FOUR  COMIC  CHARACTERS  : 

SIR    JOHN    FALSTAFF,    DON    QUIXOTE,    SIR    ROGER    DE    COVERLEY 
AND    MY    UNCLE    TOBY. 


The  finest  comic  characters  that  human  genius  has  yet  fami- 
liarized to  the  imagination  of  mankind,  are  Sir  John  FalstafF, 
Don  Quixote,  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  and  My  Uncle  Toby.  He 
who  has  once  become  acquainted  with  these  unrivaUed  intellectual 
creations,  (as  substantial  as  flesh  and  blood,)  has  increased  the 
number  of  his  associates  with  four  delightful  beings,  who  will 
never  leave  him  while  he  breathes  the  breath  of  life.  These  comic 
personages  are  not  like  the  slight  and  vulgar  sketches  of  ordinary 
nature  or  of  mere  manners,  that  we  generally  meet  with  in  the 
page  of  fiction,  and  which 

"  Come  like  shadows,  so  depart.'' 

The  majority  of  modern  novelists  perplex  us  with  shadowy 
shapes  that  leave  no  trace  behind  them,  but  these  four  characters 
are  as  distinct  to  our  apprehension  as  living  creatures,  and 
have  an  individuality  founded  upon  general  nature  that  renders 
them  equally  intelligible  and  pleasing  to  all  times  and  nations. 
It  is  strange  that  no  critic  has  yet  thought  of  bringing  into 
contact  and  comparison  these  masterpieces  of  comic  genius.  In 
the  hope  that  some  writer  who  has  more  ability  for  the  task, 
may  be  induced  to  pursue  the  subject  further,  we  venture  to 
ofl^er  the  following  very  imperfect  remarks  and  illustrations. 

It  is  interesting  to  remember,  that   Shakespeare  and  Cervantes 
were  contemporaries,   and  that  they   finished  their  mortal  career 
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upon  the  same  day.  Lope  de  Vega,  who  has  been  called  the 
Spanish  Shakespeare,  flourished  about  the  same  period  ;  but  though 
a  successful  dramatist,  he  was  not  so  nearly  allied  in  genius  to 
our  own  great  poet  as  Cervantes.  It  is  true,  that  Lope  de  Vega 
was  a  better  playwright  than  the  author  of  Don  Quixote,  but  he 
stands  considerably  lower  as  a  man  of  genius.  As  a  dramatist, 
Cervantes  was  singularly  unsuccessful,  and  was  a  striking  illustra- 
tion of  the  strange  truth,  that  a  man  may  display  a  rich  dramatic 
invention  in  a  romance  or  novel,  and  fail  entirely  in  writing  for 
the  theatre.  In  later  times  and  in  our  own  country.  Fielding 
and  Sir  Walter  Scott  have  both  shown,  that  the  order  of  mind 
which  supplies  a  prose  fiction  witli  dramatic  scenes  and  characters, 
is  not  precisely  the  same  as  that  which  produces  and  adapts 
a  picture  of  human  life  for  representation  on  the  stage.  The 
novelist  excels  chiefly  in  description  and  narration,  the  drama- 
tist in  dialogue  ;  and  though  we  often  see  fine  dramatic  materials 
in  a  well-conceived  novel,  there  is  rarely  at  the  same  time  that 
unaccountable  skill  or  instinct  or  intuition  which  is  displayed  by 
a  genuine  dramatist  in  making  the  several  creatures  of  his  brain 
develop  their  own  peculiar  characters.  In  the  same  way  we  are 
sometimes  puzzled  at  observing  all  the  elements  of  rich  and 
beautiful  poetry  in  a  prose  romance  by  a  writer,  whose  brain  seems 
as  barren  as  winter  the  moment  he  attempts  a  regular  poem.  It 
would  lead  us  too  far  from  our  present  purpose  if  we  were  to 
make  any  attempt  to  account  for  these  well  known  facts  in  the 
world  of  intellect. 

We  have  reason  to  know  that  Cervantes  could  not  have  written 
plays  like  those  of  Shakespeare ;  but  it  is  quite  certain,  that  lie 
has  produced  a  comic  character  that  is  as  perfect  in  its  way  as  old 
Jack  Falstafl^  himself.  It  has  probably  indeed  given  pleasure  to 
a  much  greater  number  of  readers,  for  the  far-famed  romance 
of  Cervantes  has  been  translated  into  every  European  language. 
The  author  was  neglected,  but  his  book  was  extremely   popular 
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from  the  moment  of  its  publication,  which  was  eiglit  or  nine 
years  after  the  appearance  of  the  first  and  second  parts  of  Shake- 
speare's King  Henry  the  Fourth.  Though  Cervantes  was  suffered 
to  languish  in  poverty  and  neglect,  it  is  said  that  Philip  III,  was 
delighted  with  his  romance,  and  was  fully  aware  of  its  popularity*. 
It  is  added,  that  one  day  standing  in  a  balcony  of  his  palace, 
his  Majesty  perceived  a  student  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  reading  a 
book,  and  every  now  and  then  striking  his  forehead  and  bursting 
into  fits  of  laughter.  That  man,  said  his  majesty,  is  either  mad 
or  reading  Don  Quixote.  Some  courtiers  went  out  to  satisfy 
tlieir  curiosity,  and  found  that  his  Majesty  had  made  a  happy 
guess,  the  student  being  actually  engaged  in  reading  the  adven- 
tures of  the  valorous  Knight  of  La  Mancha.  Our  own  Charles 
the  Second  had  Hudibras\  by  heart,  and  yet  allowed  the  unhappy 
author  to  starve  in  the  streets  of  his  metropolis. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  Shakespeare  himself  had  held  his  sides 
over  the  ludicrous  misfortunes  of  the  Knight  of  the  Rueful  Counte- 
nance, for  English  literature  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  was  rich  in 
translations  from  the  continental  languages,  and  it  is  very  unlike-  ' 
ly  that  so  famous  a  work  as  Don  Quixote  should  have  been 
neglected  by  the  linguists  who  supplied  the  English  literary 
market  with  foreign  rarities.  At  all  events  we  may  be  certain 
that  no  one  would  have  relished  its  humour  with  a  greater  gusto, 

*  It  is  melancholy  indeed  to  remember  that  men  whom  the  world  adore  have 
died  in  beggary.  Cervantes,  who  has  given  so  much  delight  to  mankind,  was 
so  reduced  as  to  be  compelled  to  beg  for  his  support,  and  to  receive  assistance 
by  the  hands  of  the  servants  of  his  patrons.  Camoens,  the  great  Portuguese 
poet, supported  his  last  moments  by  alms  wliich  iiis  black  servant  gathered  in 
the  streets  of  Lisbon.  After  tlie  deatli  of  Cervantes  five  cities  of  Spain  disputed 
for  the  honor  of  having  given  him  birth.  Jle  reminds  us  of  the  fate  of  Homer. 
"  Seven  wealthy  towns  contend  for  Homer  dead, 
Througli  which  tlie  living  Homer  begged  his  bread." 

t  Hudihrus  is  a  vast  storehouse  of  wit,  but  after  all  it  is  too  local  and 
temporary  to  give  lasting  or  general  pleasure.  If  regarded  as  an  imitation  of 
Don  Quixote  it  is  undoubtedly  a  failure  and  full  of  incongruities.  But  all  imi- 
tations of  the  romance  of  Cervantes  are  very  unsuccessful.  Smollett's  Sir 
Launcelot  Greaves  is  his  poorest  production. 
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had  he  enjoyed  that  opportunity,   than  he  who  introduced  into 
the  world  the  delightful  Jack  FalstafF. 

There  are  as  many  striking  points  of  opposition  between  Sir 
John  Falstaff  and  Don  Quixote  as  if  they  had  proceeded  from 
the  same  brain,  and  were  expressly  intended  to  illustrate  each 
other  upon  the  principle  of  contrast.  Sir  John  is  all  plumpness 
and  merriment. 

"The  fattest  hog  in  Epicurus'  sty." 

The  hero  of  La  Mancha,  is  a  mere  anatomy,  and  has  a  presence 
as  sad  and  solemn  as  a  mute's.  The  one  is  uniformly  cheerful, 
the  other  uniformly  solemn.  The  one  is  absorbed  in  sensual 
delights,  and  abhors  the  remotest  idea  of  pain  or  danger  ;  the 
other  voluntarily  endures  the  pangs  of  hunger,  exults  in  the 
severity  of  his  trials,  and  only  seems  to  exist  when  life  itself  is 
threatened.  The  humour  of  the  one  character  consists  in  the 
transformation  of  the  sublime  into  the  ridiculous,  that  of  the 
other  in  the  exaggeration  of  trifles  and  common-places  into  a 
romantic  importance  and  magnificence.  Falstafi"  turns  the  weigh- 
tiest business  of  human  life  into  a  jest,  and  Don  Quixote  converts 
the  dirty  sluts  at  the  doors  of  miserable  inns  into  radiant  prin- 
cesses at  the  gates  of  stately  castles,  and  turns  a  barber's  brass 
bason  into  Membrino's  helmet. 

Sir  John  FalstafF  is  a  gentleman  by  birth  and  education,  but 
his  principles  are  destroyed  by  a  preponderance  of  the  animal 
propensities.  Don  Quixote  is  also  a  gentleman,  but  under  the 
most  humiliating  circumstances  he  preserves  the  best  attributes 
of  that  character  entirely  unimpaired.  Falstafli^  is  a  coward  and 
a  liar,  but  the   Knight  of  La   Mancha  is  brave   and  honorable*. 


*  In  Morgan's  ingenious  but  paradoxical  Essay  on  the  character  of  FalstaflP, 
he  tries  hard  to  persuade  the  world  that  Jack  Falstaff  is  no  coward.  Perhaps 
he  is  not  a  coward  from  mere  constitutional  timidity,  but  it  is  clear  that  he  is 
a  coward  on  reflection  :— that  is  to  say,  that  he  prefers  a  safe  life  and  a  cup 
of   sack    to   the   chances  of  death   and   glory.     He    never  seems  to     want 
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The  latter  is  too  proud  to  be  mean,  while  the  former  is  too  vain 
to  be  great.  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  the  observed  of  all  observers, 
is  not  a  truer  hero  or  gentleman  than  Don  Quixote.  His  solitary- 
imperfection  is  an  obliquity  of  mind  on  a  single  subject.  He 
is  on  all  other  points  as  sane  and  judicious  as  could  be  desired. 
Even  this  one  imperfection  is  occasioned  by  an  excess  of  gene- 
rous impulses — the  credulity  and  extravagance  of  a  noble  nature. 
But  FalstafF  deviates  as  much  from  true  w^isdom,  and  discovers  a 
far  more  deplorable  alienation  of  mind,  when  he  imagines  that 
there  is  no  pleasure  but  what  is  derived  from  sensual  excite- 
ments, and  that  man  approaches  the  extreme  point  of  felicity  ia 
proportion  as  he  sinks  his  nature  to  that  of  a  beast.  It  is  better 
to  mistake  an  inn  for  a  castle,  than  to  suppose  the  sole  enjoyment 
of  a  rational  being  to  consist  in  sack  and  debauchery.  Falstaff's 
life  is  that  of  mere  flesh  and  blood.  It  is  shared  by  the  lower 
creation.  His  intellectual  powers  evaporate  in  a  witticism,  but 
his  sensual  propensities  are  pampered  and  gratified  to  their  utmost 
capability  of  enjoyment.  Falstaff  has  no  love  for  woman  beyond 
the  sensual.  Don  Quixote's  is  pure  and  ideal.  Even  their  corporeal 
frames  are  in  keeping  with  this  contrast  of  character.  FalstafF  is 
a  huge  hill  of  flesh — a  horse-back  breaker.  Don  Quixote  is  mere 
bones  and  armour,  that  when  struck  in  conflict  seem  to  rattle  in 
unison.  Even  the  miserable  Rozlnante  finds  his  master  a  man 
of  no  substance.  FalstaflF  would  crush  the  poor  animal  to  the 
earth.  The  Knight,  however  severely  pommelled,  is  in  no  danger 
of  a  fever.     You  might  as  well  anticipate  an  apoplexy  in  a  skele- 


presence  of  mind.  He  has  always  so  much  coolness  in  the  midst  of  danger  as 
to  give  utterance  to  the  most  ingenious  witticisms;  and  nothing  requires  more 
presence  of  mind  than  wit.  But  he  is  too  much  of  an  Epicurean  to  risk 
substantial  pudding  for  empty  praise.  1  hougii  not  indifferent  to  glory,  he  loves 
life  better.  It  is  a  bad  compliment  to  Shakespeare  to  maintain,  that  Falstaff 
is  in  no  sense  of  the  word  a  coward  ;  for  if  INIr.  Morgan  is  correct,  the  dramatist 
has  failed  to  give  the  impression  he  intended. 
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ton.  Starvation  is  scarcely  a  hardship  to  him.  He  has  no  flesh 
and  blood  requiring  nutriment. 

Don  Quixote  and  Sir  John  FalstafF  equally  excite  our  mirth, 
but  the  one  is  not  only  the  cause  of  wit  in  others,  but  he  is  witty 
himself  and  relishes  a  joke.  Whereas  the  other  never  smiles. 
Nothing  but  his  wit  and  good  humour  save  the  English  Knight 
from  absolute  contempt,  and  nothing  saves  the  Spaniard  but  his 
virtue  and  valour.  We  as  often  laugh  loith  Falstaff  as  at  him, 
but  Quixote  never  shares  the  joke.  He  gives  it  up  to  us  entirely. 
The  humour  of  the  Spanish  romance,  with  a  characteristic  na- 
tional bias,  depends  chiefly  on  the  solemn  gravity  of  the  Knight 
and  the  simplicity  and  phlegm  of  the  Squire.  The  more  grave 
and  austere  is  Quixote,  the  more  the  reader  gives  way  to  his 
inextinguishable  laughter*.  It  adds  a  peculiar  zest  to  the  humour 
of  the  scene  in  which  poor  Sancho  is  tossed  in  the  blanket,  when 
the  author  tells  us,  that  as  the  round-bodied  squire  rose  and  fell  in 
the  air,  he  is  clearly  of  opinion,  that  even  the  Knight  of  the  Sorrow- 
ful Countenance  himself,  if  it  had  not  been  for  his  extreme 
indignation,  would  have  laughed  outright.  Falstaff  exhibits  gaiety 
and  ease  in  the  most  trying  circumstances,  whQe  Quixote  is  grave 
and  solemn  under  the  most  exhilarating. 

But  though  there  is  more  wit  than  humour  in  Falstaff,  and  no 
wit  and  infinite  humour  in  the  character  of  the  lean  Knight  of 
La  Mancha,  we  must  not  speak  too  profanely  of  the  attributes  of 
Shakespeare.  Gifford,  in  his  edition  of  Massinger,  has  dared 
to  assert  that  it  is  in  wit,  and  in  no  other  quality,  that  Shakespeare 
is  unsurpassed  by  other  writers.  This  is  poor  praise  indeed,  for 
the  greatest  of  all  dramatists,  ancient  or  modern.     A  mere  writer 


•  Some  of  the  incidents  in  the  romance  are  so  filthy,  that  they  would  turn 
our  stomach  if  they  did  not  shake  our  sides.  If  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  had 
themselves  laughed  when  they  vomited  upon  each  otiier,  the  reader's  feeling 
would  have  heen  that  of  pure  disgust.  But  their  extreme  gravity  and  distress 
provoke  our  mirth. 
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or  utterer  of  witticisms,  does  not  stand  particularly  high  in 
the    scale   of  intellectual  excellence. 

"Wit  is  infinitely  below  humour,  because  it  may  be  possessed 
by  a  coarse  and  limited  capacity,  and  by  one  who,  with  a  certain 
kind  of  ready  talent,  has  no  pretension  to  genius.  But  true  hu- 
mour is  generally  associated  with  a  fine  intellect,  great  delicacy 
of  observation,  and  a  feeling  for  the  pathetic  and  sublime  both 
in  art  and  nature.  Wit  includes  puns  and  conundrums,  and  may 
take  its  independent  place  in  Joe  Miller  Collections  or  newspaper 
"  Varieties  ;"  but  humour  has  reference  to  individuals,  and  is 
employed  in  the  illustration  of  points  of  character.  There  is  as 
much  humour  in  the  delineation  of  Falstafi^  as  in  that  of  Don 
Quixote,  with  the  addition  of  a  lavish  display  of  wit. 

Cervantes,  in  the  character  and  achievements  of  Don  Quixote, 
has  contrived  with  matchless  art  to  give  an  air  of  reality  to  the 
most  hyperbolical  descriptions  and  the  most  extravagant  adven- 
tures ;  and  while  he  ridicules  the  fantastic  follies  that  have  been 
committed  under  the  banners  of  Chivalry,  he  never  lets  us  cease 
for  a  moment  to  love  and  esteem  all  that  is  amiable  and  noble  in 
connection  with  it.  Shakespeare  with  kindred  skill  has  compelled 
us  to  love  what  is  really  loveable  in  the  fat  Knight  of  the  Castle, 
notwithstanding  his  gluttony,  and  cowardice,  and  falsehood. 

We  must  proceed  to  give  a  few  illustrations  of  the  character 
of  Falstafi".  Nothing  can  be  richer  in  comic  flavour  than  the^ 
scene  in  which  he  acts  the  part  of  the  King,  and  praises  himself 
at  the  expense  of  the  prince. 

"  Falstuff. — There  is  a  virtuous  man,  whom  I  have  noted  in  thy  com- 
pany, but  1  know  not  his  name. 

"  P.  Henry. — What  manner  of  man,  an  it  Hke  your  Majesty  ? 

"  Fahtuff. — A  good  portly  man,  i'failh,  and  a  corpulent;  of  a  cheerful 
look,  a  pleasing  eye  and  a  most  noble  carriage  ;  and,  as  I  think,  his  age 
some  fifty,  or,  by'r-lady,  inclining  to  three  score  ;  aiid  now  I  remember  me, 
his  name  is  FaistafT :  if  that  man  should  be  lewdly  given,  he  deceiveth 
me;  for  Harry,  I  see  virtue  in  his  looks." 

VOL.    II.  2    F 
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There  is  no  point  of  FalstafTs  character  more  delightful  than 
his  surprising  readiness  and  self-possession,  which  make  us  for- 
give or  extenuate  the  lies  and  rogueries  which  call  upon  him  so 
frequently  for  the  utmost  exertions  of  his  wit  and  ingenuity.  In 
the  celebrated  scene  in  which  "  eleven  men  of  buckram  grow  out 
of  two,"  when  he  is  called  upon  to  explain  how  he  could  distin- 
guish the  men  in  Kendal-green  when  it  was  so  dark,  according 
to  his  own  account,  that  he  could  not  see  his  hand,  the  reader  or 
auditor  is  surprised  and  delighted  with  the  happy  equivocation. 

"  Pvins. — Come,  your  reason,  Jack,  your  reason. 

"  Fulstaff. —  What,  upon  cnmpuhion  ?  No  ;  were  I  at  the  strappado,  or 
all  the  racks  in  the  world,  I  would  not  tell  you  on  compulsion.  Give  you 
a  reason  on  compulsion  !  if  reasons  were  as  plenty  as  blackberries,  I  would 
give  no  man  a  reason  on  compulsion.'' 

When  the  Prince  after  all  the  Knight's  boasting  convicts  hira 
of  cowardice,  and  reminds  him  how  he  ran  and  roared  for  mercy, 
and  inquires — "  What  trick,  what  device,  what  starting  hole, 
canst  thou  now  find  out,  to  hide  thee  from  this  open  and  appa- 
rent shame  ?"  he  throws  his  querist  quite  out  again  with  a  most 
felicitous  excuse. 

"  Fulstaff. — I  knew  ye  as  well  as  he  that  made  ye.  Why,  hear  ye, 
my  masters :  was  it  for  me  to  kill  the  heir  apparent  V 

A  similar  instance  of  his  instinctive  skill  in  getting  out  of  a 
scrape,  is  in  the  scene  in  which  the  hostcES  in  her  anger  betrays 
him  to  the  Prince,  who,  according  to  Ftilstaff's  assertion,  owed 
him  a  thousand  pounds. 

"  P.  Henry. — Thou  sayst  true,  hostess ;  and  lie  slanders  thee  most 
grossly. 

"  Hostesx. — So  he  doth  you,  my  Lord;  and  said  this  other  day,  you 
ought  him  a  thousand  pound. 

"  P.  Henry. — Sirrah,  do  I  owe  you  a  thousand  pound  ? 

**  Faklaff. — A  thousand  pound,  Hal  ?  a  million  :  thy  love  is  worth  a 
million  ;  thou  owest  me  thy  love. 

"  Hostess. — Nay,  my  Lord,  he  called  you  Jack,  and  said  he  would 
cudgel  you. 
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"  Fahtaff.— Bid  I,  Bardolph  ? 

"  Buici. — Indeed,  Sir  John,  you  said  so. 

"  Fahtaff. — Yea  ;  if  he  said,  my  ring  was  copper. 

"  P.  Henry. — I  say,  'lis  copper  :  darest  thou  be  as  good  as  thy  word 
now? 

"  Fahtaff'. — ^Vhy,  Hal,  thou  knovvest,  as  thou  art  man,  I  dare  ;  but, 
as  thou  art  Prince,  1  fear  thee,  as  I  fear  the  roaring  of  tiie  lion's  whelp." 

When  the  Prince  convicts  him  of  speaking  ill  of  him,  he 
excuses  himself  by  saying  that  he  dishonored  him  before  the 
wicked  that  the  wicked  might  not  fall  in  love  with  him. 

Another  remarkable  and  most  amusing  point  in  Falstaff's 
character,  is  the  manner  in  which,  with  a  consciousness  of  its 
absurdity,  he  accuses  others  of  those  particular  sins  and  imper- 
fections which  are  his  own  most  prominent  characteristics. 

Thus  after  his  affair  at  Gadshill,  he  accuses  the  Prince  and 
others  of  cowardice — "A  plague  of  all  cowards,  I  say,  and  a 
vengeance  too  !  marry  and  amen  !"  So  when  he  joins  in  the  attack 
upon  the  travellers  he  calls  them  gorbelUed  knaves,  fat  chuffs, 
bacons ;  and  with  a  reference  to  his  own  youth,  he  exclaims,  "  What 
knaves  ?  young  men  must  live  !"  In  reply  to  the  reproofs  of  the 
Chief  Justice,  he  has  the  laughable  impudence  to  say,  "  You 
that  are  old,  consider  not  the  capacity  of  us  that  are  young." 
When  asked,  if  his  broken  voice  amongst  other  infirmities  was 
not  a  sufficient  indication  of  old  age,  he  pleasantly  surprises  us 
with  asserting  that  he  lost  it  with  "  singing  of  anthems." 

In  the  same  spirit  he  utters  self-complaints  and  accuses  him- 
self of  a  melancholy  disposition.  "A  plague,"  he  exclaims,  "  of 
sighing  and  grief !  it  blows  a  man  up  like  a  bladder  !"  as  if  he 
forgot  or  wished  others  to  forget,  that  his  size  was  to  be  attri- 
buted to  a  very  different  cause. 

Dr.  Johnson  accuses  Falstaff  of  a  malignant  disposition,  but 

this  appears  to  be  one  of  the  few  vices  which  cannot  fairly  be 

laid  to  his  charge.     He  speaks   satirically  of  others  in   a  style 

in  which  idle  and  witty  braggarts  generally  indulge  themselves  ; 

2  F  2 
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but  his  perpetual  merriment  and  good  humour  is  inconsistent 
with  so  sullen  and  gloomy  a  feeling  as  malignity,  which  is  too 
nearly  allied  to  spleen  and  hypochondriasis,  for  so  jovial  and 
sociable  a  personage  as  old  Jack  Falstaff.  If  he  were  malignant, 
he  would  not  be  so  great  a  favorite.  A  malignant  man  is  not 
fond  of  joking  upon  his  own  foibles  and  personal  appearance,  and 
inviting  others  to  share  in  the  laugh.  In  truth,  he  is  too  fat 
and  indolent  to  care  much  for  any  one.  He  divides  his  fellow- 
creatures  into  two  classes,  those  who  can  contribute  to  his 
pleapvire  as  boon-companions,  and  those  who  not  being  fond  of  a 
good  sherris  sack  are  unworthy  of  a  thought.  He  is  really 
harmless  :  and  is  guilty  of  no  very  atrocious  or  revolting  crimes, 
at  least  none  incited  by  ill-will  or  hatred  towards  his  fellow- 
creatures.  Amidst  all  his  hostile  jokes  on  the  prince,  it  is 
clear  that  he  loved  him.  He  swears  that  the  prince  must 
have  given  him  some  medicine  or  love-potion  to  call  up  his 
affections. 

Falstaff's  exuberance  of  animal  enjoyment  and  huge  rotundity 
of  form  are  brought  into  striking  contrast  with  Justice  Shallow, 
who  is  "  like  a  man  made  after  supper  with  a  cheese-paring ; 
and  who  when  he  was  naked,  was  for  all  the  world  like  a  forked 
radish  with  a  head  fantastically  carved  upon  it  with  a  knife." 
The  Knight  has  a  still  more  exquisite  foil  in  Silence,  who  "  had 
been  merry  twice  and  once  ere  now." 

There  is,  as  we  have  already  observed,  as  fine  a  contrast 
between  Sir  John  Falstaff  and  Don  Quixote,  as  if  they  had  been 
drawn  by  one  master-hand.  There  is  also  a  congeniality  of  con- 
ception in  the  characters  of  Falstaff  and  Sancho  Panza,  who  like 
Falstaff  is  of  the  earth  earthy,  and  who  has  considerable  natural 
sagacity  and  vulgar  knowledge,  though  less  wit  and  understand- 
ing than  the  Englishman.  They  both  take  a  literal  view  of  life 
and  its  enjoyments,  both  are  harmless  liars,  and  are  both  in  too 
good  condition  to  be  heroes.    Cervantes  describing  an  inn-keeper 
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takes  occasion  to  intimate  that  excessive  obesity,  or  as  Shake- 
speare would  say,  "  three  fingers  on  the  ribs,"  is  not  favorable  to 
courage :  the  Spanish  Boniface  alluded  to,  is  said  to  be  "  a  man 
extremely  corpulent,  and  therefore  inclined  to  be  peaceable." 

Sancho  and  his  master  are  in  every  respect  distinguished  from 
each  other,  both  in  mind  and  body  ;  and  even  in  those  points  in 
which  some  slight  resemblance  may  be  traced  there  is  a  still 
stronger  dissimilitude  than  likeness.  There  is,  for  instance,  great 
simplicity  of  character  in  both  ;  but  the  rustic  simplicity  of  the 
squire  is  as  different  in  quality  and  degree  from  the  pure-minded 
simplicity  of  the  Knight,  as  the  simplicity  of  Roderigo  is  from 
that  of  Othello,  the  Moor.  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  Don 
Quixote's  superior,  though  warped  understanding,  and  his  fine 
though  disordered  imagination,  at  last  exercise  a  complete  control 
over  the  literal  mind  of  Sancho  Panza.  With  all  his  shrewdness 
he  is  long  before  he  discovers  his  master's  madness,  though  he  is 
such  a  frequent  eye-witness  of  his  extraordinary  mistakes.  His 
master's  conversation  is  so  manifestly  superior  to  the  sugges- 
tions of  his  own  mind,  that  he  is  half  inclined  to  distrust  the  evi- 
dences of  his  senses,  and  believe  the  Knight  is  less  mistaken  than 
he  appears  to  be.  He  makes  little  doubt  of  obtaining  the  govern- 
ment of  the  island  promised  by  Don  Quixote,  and  comforts  himself 
with  this  expectation  when  he  is  suffering  from  the  clubs  of  the 
Yanguesian  carriers.  The  following  conversation  between  Sancho 
and  the  woman  at  the  inn,  when  he  and  his  master  put  up  after 
the  pommelling,  is  highly  characteristic  :  — 

"  What  is  tliis  Cavalier  called  ?  quoth  the  Aiistuiian  Mavitornes. 
*  Don  Quixote  de  la  Manclia,'  answered  Sancho  I'anza,  'he  is  a  knight- 
errant,  and  one  of  the  best  and  most  valiant  that  has  been  seen  ihis  long 
time  in  the  world.'  '  What  is  a  knitjht-errant  ?'  replied  the  wench.  '  Are 
you  such  a  novice,  that  you  do  not  know  thut  ?*  answered  Sanoho  Panza. 
'  Then  learn,  sister  of  mine,  that  a  kni^lil-errant  is  a  thing  tiiat,  before 
you  can  count  two,  may  be  cudgelled  and  an  emperor; — to-day  he  is  the 
most  unfortunate  creature  in  the  world,  and  tlie  most  necessitous  ;  and 
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to-morrow,  will  have  two  or  three  crowns  of  kingdoms  to  give  to  his 
squire.'  *  How  comes  k  then  to  pass,  that  you,  being  squire  to  this 
worthy  a  gentleman,'  said  the  hostess,  '  have  not  yet,  as  it  seems,  got  so 
much  as  an  earldom  ?'  '  It  is  early  days  yet,'  answered  Sancho  ;  '  for  it 
is  but  a  month  since  we  set  out  in  quest  of  adventures,  and  hitherto  we 
have  met  with  none  that  deserve  the  name.  And  sometimes  a  man  looks 
for  one  tiling,  and  finds  another.  But  if  my  master,  Don  Quixote,  should 
recover  of  this  wound  or  fall,  and  1  am  not  disabled  thereb),  1  would  not 
truck  my  hopes  for  the  best  title  in  Spain.' '' 

There  is  a  fine  stroke  of  nature  in  that  passage,  in  which  Sancho 
is  represented  as  under  no  alarm  as  to  his  own  capabiUty  of 
meeting  all  demands  upon  his  capacity  in  the  office  of  a  Governor, 
but  as  being  somewhat  puzzled  about  his  wife's  qualifications  to 
share  his  dignity. 

"  '  So  then,'  said  Sancho  to  his  master,  *  if  I  were  to  be  a  king  by  any 
of  those  miracles  you  are  pleased  to  mention,  Mary  Gutierrez,  my 
crooked  rib,  would  at  least  come  to  be  a  queen,  and  my  children  infantas  V 
'  Who  doubts  it?'  said  Don  Quixote.  'I  doubt  it,'  replied  Sancho 
Panza,  '  for  I  am  verily  persuaded,  that  if  God  were  to  rain  down  king- 
doms upon  the  earth,  none  of  them  would  sit  seemly  upon  the  head  of 
Mary  Gutierrez ;  for  you  must  know.  Sir,  she  is  not  worth  two  farthings 
for  a  queen.  The  title  of  Countess,  with  the  help  of  God  and  good  friends, 
would  sit  better  upon  her,'  *  Recommend  the  matter  to  Providence,  Sancho,' 
answered  Don  Quixote,  *  and  he  will  do  what  is  best  for  her :  but  do 
thou  have  a  care  not  to  debase  thy  mind  so  low,  as  to  content  thyself  with 
being  less  than  a  lord-lieutenant.'  '  Sir,  I  will  not,'  answered  Sancho, 
especially  having  so  great  a  man  for  my  master  as  your  worship,  who 
will  know  how  to  give  us  whatever  is  most  fitting,  and  what  I  am  best 
able  to  bear.'       *  *  *  *       <  Dq  you  think,'  quoth  Sancho, 

'  I  should  know  how  to  give  authority  to  indignity  V  Di^^nity,  thou 
shouldst  say,  not  indignity,'  said  his  master.  *  So  let  it  be,'  answeied 
Sancho  Panza  ;  '  I  dare  say,  I  shall  do  well  enough  with  it  ;  for  1  assure 
your  worship  I  was  once  beadle  of  a  company,  and  the  beadle's  gown 
became  me  so  well,  that  every  one  said,  I  had  a  presence  fit  to  be  a 
warden.'  " 

Sancho  had  as  little  notion  of  the  value  of  military  honor  as 
Falstaff,  and  thought  with  him  that  discretion  was  the  better  part 
of  valour.     He  cares  less  for  disgraces  than  for  bruises. 
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Let  us  now  turn  to  the  pages  of  the  Spectator.  A  higher  com- 
pHment  cannot  possibly  be  paid  to  the  fine  genius  of  Addison 
than  to  associate  his  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  with  Falstaff  and 
Don  Quixote.  It  would  be  preposterous  overpraise  to  compare 
Addison  as  a  dramatist  or  as  a  writer  generally  with  Shake- 
speare and  Cervantes ;  but  the  single  character  of  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley  would  not  have  been  unworthy  of  any  comic  writer 
that  the  world  has  yet  produced.  It  exhibits  not  indeed  the 
fertility  of  imagination  and  strength  of  hand  that  are  displayed 
in  the  conception  and  embodiment  of  FalstafF  and  Don  Quixote  ; 
but  it  is  touched  with  traits  of  humour  that  have  never  been 
surpassed  in  delicacy  and  truth*.  The  highest  perfection  in  these 
respects  is  not  unworthy  of  being  ranked  with  the  different  orders 
of  excellence  exhibited  in  the  delineations  of  Shakespeare  and 
Cervantes.  There  are  painters  of  greater  vigour  and  versatility 
than  Raphael  himself,  but  who  do  not  therefore  lead  us  to  under- 
value his  unrivalled  purity  and  refinement.  If  Addison  had 
produced  a  few  other  characters  as  exquisite  in  conception  and  as 
highly  finished  as  his  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  his  name  would 
probably  have  stood  in  the  first  rank  of  British  genius  ;  but  a 
single  fine  picture  of  this  nature  was  not  sufficient  to  rescue  him 
from  the  comparatively  humble  station  which  he  occupies  as  a 
writer  of  elegant  moral  essays  and  of  a  play,  which,  with  all  its 
sonorous  rhetoric,  is  singularly  deficient  in  dramatic  truth  and 
in  the  spirit  of  genuine  poetry. 

The  world  would  have  had  little  to  regret,  if  Addison's  con- 
tributions to  English  Literature  had  been  confined  to  the  papers 
in  the  Spectator  especially  devoted  to  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  and 
a  few  others  of  a  more  miscellaneous  nature,  including  the  Vision 
of  Mirza   and  the   reflections    in  Westminster  Abbey.     But  the 

•  No  slight  portion  of  the  humour  in  the  character  of  Falstaff'  and  Don 
Quixote  depends  upon  his  external  appearance.  It  is  not  so  with  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverley,  nor  even  with  Sterne's  Uncle  Toby. 
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loss  of  these  would  leave  an  hiatus  that  could  never  be  filled  up 
by  another  hand. 

The  enviable  fame  of  being  the  intellectual  parent  of  his  Roger 
de  Coverley  has  been  disputed  on  behalf  of  Sir  Richard  Steele, 
on  the  ground  of  his  having  first  introduced  him  in  the  account 
of  the  Club  in  the  second  number  of  the  Spectator  :  but  we  are  to 
recollect,  that  the  notice  of  him  amongst  the  other  members  is 
a  mere  outline  ;  that  it  is  but  fair  to  conclude  that  Addison  and 
Steele  had  sat  together  in  consultation,  and  exchanged  hints  and 
suggestions  as  to  the  persons  of  which  the  Club  was  to  be  com- 
posed ;  and  that  unquestionably  the  best  and  greatest  number  of 
papers  on  the  subject  of  Sir  Roger's  eccentricities  were  from  the 
pen  of  the  former,  and  that  he  is  known  to  have  taken  upon  him- 
self the  charge  of  preserving  a  due  consistency  in  the  character. 
It  is  said  that  he  was  so  vexed  with  either  Steele  or  Budgell,  (for 
it  is  uncertain  which  wrote  the  obnoxious  paper*)  because  one  of 
them  had  made  the  Knight  walk  arm  and  arm  with  a  woman  of 
the  town,  that  he  swore  with  some  vehemence  that  he  would 
himself  kill  Sir  Roger,  lest  somebody  else  should  murder  him. 

The  first  outline  of  the  character  is  not  sketched  with  Addiso- 
nian delicacy,  though  it  is  more  than  pi'obable  that  the  general 
idea  and  some  of  the  leading  traits  were  suggested  by  Steele's 
coadjutor.  Mention  is  made  of  Sir  Roger's  bad  success  with  the 
widow,  which  is  very  injudiciously  followed  up  with  a  hint,  which 
Addison  could  never  have  given,  that  he  "  grew  humble  in  his 
desires,  and  frequently  offended  in  point  of  chastity  with  beggars 
and  gypsies."  It  is  also  added,  that  there  is  such  a  mirthful  cast 
in  his  behaviour  that  he  is  more  beloved  than  esteemed.  This  is 
making  almost  another  Falstaff"  of  him  ;  and  Addison,  who  has  so 
delicately  explained  the  dilference  between  mirtli  and  cheerful- 

•  It  is  more  probable  that  the  paper  was  Steele's  than  Budgell's,  as  the  anec- 
dote is  told  by  Budgtll  himself,  who  was  not  very  likely  to  have  meatioued  it,  if 
he  had  written  the  paper  that  occasioned  Addiisou's  indignation. 
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ness  would  never  have  made  his  favorite  character  a  man  of  merri- 
ment.   In  his  own  papers  he  has  taken  care  to  represent  him   as 
something  better  than  a  boon  companion,  and  to  make  him  as  much 
respected  as  beloved.     Sir  Richard  Steele    describes   the  knight 
as  "  a  gentleman  very  singular  in  his  behaviour,  but  whose  singu- 
larities proceed  from  his  good  sense,  and  are  contradictions  to  the 
manners  of  the  world,   only  as  he  thinks  the   world   is  in  the 
wrong."     But  there  is  assuredly  more   good  sense  in   complying 
with  the  prevalent  forms   and  modes  (for  it  is  in  these  alone  that 
he  is  singular)   than  in  a  solitary  endeavour  to  breast  the  stream. 
Addison  may  be   supposed  to  have   expostulated  with  his  friend 
and  coadjutor  on  these  points,  for  in  number  113,  which  is  written 
by  Steele,  Sir  Roger  is  represented  as  a  man  who   is  so  far  from 
being  merry,   that  he  is   perpetually   haunted  by  the  recollection 
of  his  bad  success  in   love,  a  misfortune  which  has  "  ever  since 
affected  his  words  and  actions."     "  I  am  convinced,"  continues  the 
writer,  "  that  the  widow  is  the  secret  cause  of  all  that  inconsis- 
tency  which  appears   in  some    parts  of  my  friend's   discourse." 
Addison  himself  invariably  attributes  the  knight's  eccentricities, 
not  to  "good  sense,"  but  to  an  unrequited  passion  for  the  widow. 
One   cannot    help    wishing    that    Addison  had  kept   Sir   Roger 
entirely  to  himself,  and  there  would  then  have  been  no  inconsis- 
tencies in  this  most   charming  portrait.     It  is  but  bare  justice, 
however,  to  remark  that  the  number  of  the  Spectator,  from  which 
we  have  just  been  quoting,  is  a  particularly  fine  one,   and   does 
infinite  honor  to  Sir  Richard  Steele.     If  all  his  papers  had  been 
written  with  the  same  success,  we  should  not  have  regretted  that 
Addison   had  left  so  much  to  his  hand.     But  if  we   object   to 
Steele's  touches,  we  have  greatly  more  reason   to  object  to  the 
Bupernuraerary  daubs  of  Eustace  Budgell,  "  the  man  that  used  to 
call  Addison,  cousin."   In  number  116,  that  person,  in  total  disre- 
gard of  the  character  of  the  Knight,  has  made  him  "  not  scruple  to 
own  amongst  his  most  intimate  friends,"  that  in  order  to  establish 
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his  reputation  as  a  huntsman,  "  he  has  secretly  sent  for  a  number 
of  foxes  out  of  other  counties,  which  he  used  to  turn  loose  about 
the  country  by  night,  that  he  might  the  better  signahzc  himself 
in  their  destruction  the  next  day."  Sir  Roger  was  not  the  man 
to  be  up  to  secret  and  disingenuous  tricks  of  this  nature. 

Steele  in  his  first  paper  on  Sir  Roger  very  pleasantly  repre- 
sents the  Knight  as  always  talking  with  the  servants  as  he  went 
up  stairs,  at  whatever  house  he  visited  ;  but  Addison  improves 
this  trait,  by  making  him  not  merely  gossip  with  them  in  a  style 
that  might  render  them  a  little  too  familiar  with  him  in  return, 
but  speak  in  a  tone  that  indicates  a  happy  mixture  of  \\\e  father 
and  the  master. 

Parson  Adams*,  by  Uncle  Toby,  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  and 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  are  edl  purely  national  characters,  and  a 
native  of  England  may  well  be  proud  that  they  are  by  no  means 
exaggerations  of  English  virtue.  Proud  too  may  he  also  be 
that  they  are  the  creations  of  English  genius. 

The  merit  of  Addison's  humour  consists  in  its  utter  absence  of 
all  caricature.  It  never  borders  upon  farce.  It  is  often  rather 
hinted  than  expressed,  and  more  is  meant  than  reaches  the  ear. 
He  raises  a  pleasant  smile,  and  conjures  up  a  whole  train  of  cha- 
racteristic images  at  a  single  touch.  There  is  no  force  of  outline 
— nothing  is  emphatic  or  overwrought,  and  yet  all  is  exquisitely 
distinct  and  well  defined.  He  has  the  art  to  conceal  his  art. 
His  happiest  strokes  appear  careless  and  unpremeditated.  Thus 
vulgar  readers  are  apt  to  underrate  him,  because  they  see  no 
marks  of  eft'ort.  The  broad  humour  of  Smollet  is  more  eftective 
with  such  judges,  but  if  that  writer  had  been  called  upon  for  a 
sketch  of  Sir  Roger,  his  performance  would  have  resembled  the 
altered  picture  of  the  Knight,   which  an  old  servant  of  his  had 

*  Fielding  is  as  superior  to  Smollet  as  Cervantes  is  to  LeSage.  LeSage  and 
Smollet  are  painters  of  manners,  and  not  of  universal  nature-  Their  merit, 
however,  in  their  own  line  is  unequalled. 
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used  as  the  sign-post  to  an  inn.  Sir  Roger's  modesty  thought 
it  too  great  an  honor  for  any  man  under  a  duke  to  have  his 
head  swinging  in  the  wind  on  a  country  sign-board,  and  directed 
that  it  should  be  converted  into  a  Saracen's  head.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  exaggerated  features,  a  distant  and  ludicrous  resemblance 
still  remained.  Until  Addison  appeared,  humour  had  always  been 
associated  with  some  taint  of  indecency.  But  he  has  shown  us 
that  it  stands  in  no  need  of  such  spurious  aid.  It  is  a  pity  that 
SmoUet,  Sterne,  and  Swift,  did  not  follow  his  example.  Gold- 
smith alone  of  Addison's  successors  has  equalled  him  in  purity. 
Addison  could  bring  Sir  Roger  into  an  association  with  the 
Gvpsies,  without  staining  his  moral  character,  and  carefully  avoids 
the  indecent  insinuations  of  Steele.  As  a  fine  specimen  of  his 
humour,  we  shall  extract  a  portion  of  the  account  of  the  interview 
with  those  swarthy  vagabonds. 

"  Sir  Roger  observing  that  I  listened  with  great  attention  to  his  account 
of  a  people  who  were  so  entirely  new  to  me,  told  me,  that,  if  I  would,  they 
should  tell  us  our  fortunes.  As  I  was  very  well  pleased  with  the  knight's 
proposal,  we  rid  up  and  communicated  our  hands  to  them.  A  Casandra 
of  the  crew,  after  having  examined  my  lines  very  diligently,  told  me,  that 
I  loved  a  pretty  maid  in  a  corner,  that  I  was  a  good  woman's  man,  with 
some  other  particulars  which  I  do  not  think  proper  to  relate.  My  friend 
Sir  Roger  alighted  from  his  horse,  and  exposing  his  palin  to  two  or  three 
that  stood  by  him,  diey  crumpled  it  into  all  shapes,  and  diligently  scanned 
every  wrinkle  that  could  be  made  in  it;  when  one  of  them,  who  was  older 
and  more  sun-burnt  than  the  rest,  told  him,  that  he  had  a  widow  in  his 
line  of  life.  Upon  which  the  knight  cried,  "  Go,  go,  you  are  an  idle 
baggage;"  and  at  the  same  time  smiled  upon  me.  The  gipsy  finding  he 
was  not  displeased  in  his  heart,  told  him  after  farther  inquiry  into  his  hand, 
that  his  true  love  was  constant,  and  that  she  should  dream  of  him  to-night. 
My  old  friend  cried  pish,  and  bid  her  go  on.  The  gipsy  told  him  diat  he 
was  a  bachelor,  but  would  not  be  so  long  ;  and  that  he  was  dearer  to 
somebody  than  he  Uiought.  The  knight  still  repeated,  "  She  was  an  idle 
baggage,"  and  bid  her  go  on.  ''  Ah,  master,"  says  the  gipsy,  "  that  roguish 
leer  of  yours  makes  a  pretty  woman's  heart  ache;  you  have  not  that 
simper  about  the  mouth  for  nothing." — The  uncouth  gibberish  with  which 
all  this  was  uttered,  like  the  darkness  of  an  oracle,  made  us  the  more 
2  G  2 
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attentive  to  it.     To  be  short,  the  knight  left  tlie  money  with  lier  that  he 
had  crossed  her  hand  vvitli,  and  got  up  again  on  his  horse. 

*'  As  we  were  riding  away,  Sir  Roger  told  me,  that  he  knew  several 
sensible  people  who  believed  these  gipsies  now  and  then  foretold  very 
strange  things ;  and  for  half  an  hour  together  appeared  more  jocund  than 
ordinary.  In  the  height  of  his  good-humour,  meeting  a  common  beggar 
upon  the  road,  who  was  no  conjurer,  as  he  went  to  relieve  him  he  found 
his  pocket  was  picked  ;  that  being  a  kind  of  palmistry  at  which  this  race 
of  vermin  are  very  dexterous." 

The  characteristic  description  of  Sir  Roger's  behaviour  at  the 
play  seems  to  have  given  Fielding  the  hint  for  the  amusing 
criticisms  of  Partridge.  The  Knight  is  perhaps  more  at  home 
in  the  parish  church,  and  is  equally  entertaining  and  delightful. 

**  As  Sir  Roger  is  landlord  to  the  whole  congregation,  he  keeps  them 
in  very  good  order,  and  will  suffer  nobody  to  sleep  in  it  besides  himself; 
for  if  by  chance  he  has  been  surprised  into  a  short  nap  at  sermon,  upon 
recovering  out  of  it  he  stands  up  and  looks  about  him,  and  if  he  sees  any 
body  else  nodding,  either  wakes  them  himself,  or  sends  his  servants  to  them. 
Several  other  of  the  old  knight's  particularities  break  out  upon  tiiese  occa- 
sions. Sometimes  he  will  be  lengthening  out  averse  in  the  singing  of  the 
Psalms,  half  a  minute  after  the  rest  of  the  congregation  have  done  with  it; 
sometimes  when  he  is  pleased  with  the  matter  of  his  devotion,  he  pro- 
nounces amen  three  or  four  times  to  the  same  prayer;  and  sometimes 
stands  up  when  every  body  else  is  upon  their  knees,  to  count  the  con- 
gregation, or  see  if  any  of  his  tenants  are  missing. 

"  I  was  yesterday  very  much  surprised  to  hear  my  old  friend,  in  the 
midst  of  the  service,  calling  out  to  one  John  Mattiiews  to  mind  what  he 
was  about,  and  not  disturb  the  congregation.  Tliis  Jolin  Matthews  it 
seems  is  remarkable  for  being  an  idle  fellow,  and  at  that  time  was  kicking 
his  heels  for  his  diversion.  This  authority  of  tiie  knight,  thougii  exerted 
in  that  odd  manner  which  accompanies  him  in  all  circumstances  of  life,  has 
a  very  good  effect  upon  the  parish,  who  are  not  polite  enough  to  see  any 
thing  ridiculous  in  his  behaviour ;  besides  that  the  general  good  sense  and 
worthiness  of  his  character  make  his  friends  observe  tliese  little  singulari- 
ties as  foils  that  rather  set  off  than  blemish  his  good  qualities." 

In  Sir  Roger's  manners  and  remarks  at  Westminster  Abbey, 
•we  observe  that  Addison  allows  him  just  sufficient  sense  to  set  off 
his  excessive  simplicity.  His  inviting  the  interpreter  to  call 
upon  him  at  his  house,  and  talk  over  the  subject  of  his  explana- 
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tions,  is  an  exquisite  stroke  of  humour,  and  shows  at  a  glance  the 

singleness  of  heart  and  ignorance  of  the  world  which  are  amongst 

his  leading  characteristics. 

"  I  must  not  omit,  that  the  benevolence  of  my  good  old  friend, 
which  flows  out  towards  every  one  he  converses  with,  made  him  very  kind 
to  our  interpreter,  whom  he  looked  upon  as  an  extraordinary  man ;  for 
which  reason  lie  shook  him  by  the  hand  at  parting,  telling  him,  that  he 
should  be  very  glad  to  see  him  at  his  lodgings  in  Norfolk-buildings,  and 
talk  over  these  matters  with  him  more  at  leisure." 

Let  us  turn  from  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  to  a  kindred  spirit — 
Sterne's  Uncle  Toby,  who  has  as  much  simplicity  as  Sancho 
Panza  himself,  but  with  an  infinitely  finer  nature.  There  seems  to 
be  in  all  humour  a  principle  of  strong  contrast,  which  causes  a 
painter  of  manners  to  throw  in  his  points  of  opposition  as  freely 
as  an  artist  distributes  his  light  and  shade  upon  the  canvas.  The 
fat  and  mirthful  Falstaff  has  his  foils  in  Silence  and  Justice  Shal- 
lows. The  spare  knight  of  La  Mancha  is  set  off  to  advantage 
by  the  proximity  of  Sancho,  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley 's  pleasant 
sense  of  his  own  importance  in  his  county,  his  cheerful  garrulity 
and  his  busy  benevolence  are  well  opposed  to  the  silence  and 
sensitive  modesty  of  his  friend  the  Spectator ;  and  nothing  can  be 
more  humorously  at  variance  than  the  restless  and  speculative  spirit 
of  Mr.  Shandy,  and  the  imperturbable  temper  of  my  uncle  Toby. 
The  calm  simplicity  with  which  my  uncle  confounds  his  meta- 
physical brother,  with  some  reply  to  his  fine  spun  speculations,  as 
far  from  the  point  as  Falstaff"s  replies  to  the  Chief  Justice,  when 
the  knight  aflfected  deafness,  and  which  drives  the  irritable  Mr. 
Shandy  into  a  state  of  discomfort  and  confusion  that  makes  him 
bite  his  lips  with  vexation,  is  inexpressibly  diverting.  But  exquisite 
as  is  the  humour  displayed  in  the  delineation  of  my  uncle  Toby's 
character,  it  is  not  the  point  of  the  picture  that  is  the  most 
precious.  It  is  his  unaffected  goodness  of  nature  that  leaves 
the  strongest  impression  on  the  mind  amidst  all  his  amusing 
eccentricities.     His  courage  and  gentleness,  his  unconscious  su- 
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periority  to  all  mankind  in  purity  and  tenderness  of  heart,  and  his 
unboastful  patience  under  suffering,  are  the  qualities  that  so  endear 
him  to  the  reader.  It  has  been  well  said,  that  his  character  is  a 
compliment  to  human  nature.  Had  his  head  been  equal  to  his 
heart,  he  would  have  been  almost  like  a  god  ;  but  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  we  should  have  loved  him  better.  He  is  the  very 
personitication  of  benevolence.  He  has  not  the  heart  to  retaliate 
upon  a  fly.  "  '  Go,'  says  he,  one  day  at  dinner  to  an  overgrown 
one  which  had  buzzed  about  his  nose,  and  tormented  him  cruelly 
all  dinner  time,"  (no  small  trial  of  the  temper  !)  "and,  which,  after 
infinite  attempts,  he  had  caught  at  last ; — '  I'll  not  hurt  a  hair 
of  thy  head  :  '  Go,'  says  he,  lifting  up  the  sash,  and  opening  his 
hand  as  he  spoke,  to  let  it  escape ; — '  Go,  poor  devil,  get  thee 
gone,  why  should  I  hurt  thee  ?  This  world  is  surely  wide  enough  to 
hold  both  thee  and  me.'  "  Undoubtedly,  this  is  in  the  finest  spirit 
of  Christianity. 

Doctor  Johnson  used  to  say,  that  no  one  would  eat  a  slice  of 
plumb-pudding  the  less  on  account  of  the  death  or  affliction  of  his 
dearest  friend.  Let  us  see  how  my  uncle  Toby  receives  the 
statement  of  the  distress  of  a  perfect  stranger.  This  passage 
occurs  in  the  most  pathetic  episode  that  was  ever  written,  the 
story  of  Le  Fevre. 

"  Has  lie  a  son  with  him,  then  .''  said  my  uncle  Toby. — A  boy,  replied 
the  landlord,  of  about  eleven  or  twelve  years  of  age;  but  the  poor  creature 
has  tasted  almost  as  little  as  his  father  ;  he  does  nothing  but  mourn  and 
lament  for  him  night  and  day.  lie  has  not  stirred  from  the  bed-side  these 
two  days. 

"  My  uncle  Toby  laid  down  his  knife  andjoik,  and  thrust  his  plate  from 
before  him,  as  the  landlord  gave  him  the  account ;  and  Trim,  without  being 
ordered,  took  awuy,  without  saying  one  word;  and,  in  a  few  minutes  after, 
brought  him  his  pipe  and  tobacco." 

So  again,  when  Corporal  Trim  gives  an  account  of  the  atten- 
tion of  the  poor  son  of  Le  Fevre  to  his  dying  father,  how  ex- 
quisitely true  is  the  feeling  which  prompted  ray  uncle  Toby  with 
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a  wish  that  he  were  asleep.  No  ordinary  author  would  have  hit 
upon  so  delicate  a  touch  of  nature. 

"  I  wish,  said  my  uncle  Toby,  with  a  deep  sigh — I  wisli,  Trim,  I  was 
asleep. — 

"  Your  lionour,  replied  the  Corporal,  is  too  much  concerned.  Sliall  I 
pour  your  honour  out  a  glass  of  sack  to  your  pipe? — Do,  Trim,  said  my 
uncle  Toby." 

How  finely  is  the  humanity  of  ray  uncle  distinguished  from 
that  of  Mr.  Shandy  and  his  brother. 

"  Nature   is  nature,  said  Jonathan. And  that  is  the  reason,  cried 

Susannah,  I  so  much  pity  my  mistress. — Siie  will  never  get  the  better  of 
it. IVow  I  ])ity  the  Captain  the  most  of  any  one  in  the  family,  an- 
swered Trim. — Madam  will  get  ease  of  heart  in  weeping, — and  the  Squire 
in  talking  about  it, —  but  my  poor  Master  icill  keep  it  all  in  silence  to 
himself. — I  sliall  hear  him  sigh  in  his  bed  for  a  whole  montii  together,  as 
he  did  for  Lieutenant  Le  Fevre.  An'  please  your  Honour,  do  not  sigh  so 
piteously,  I  would  say  to  him  as  I  lay  beside  him. — I  cannot  help  it, 
Trim,  my  Master  would   say  ; — 'tis  so  melancholy  ati  accident, — I  cannot 

get  it  off  my  heart. Your  Honour  fears  not  death  yourself. 1  hope. 

Trim,  I  fear  nothing,  he  would  say,  but  the  doing  a  wrong  thing.- — Well, 
he  would  add,  whatever  besides,  I  will  take  care  of  Le  Fevre's  boy. — And 
with  that,  like  a  quieting  draught,  his  Honour  woidd  fall  asleep." 

My  Uncle  Toby  cannot  even  curse  the  father  of  all  evil : — 

"  I  declare,  quoth  my  uncle  Toby,  my  heart  woidd  not  let  me  curse 

the  Devil  himself  with  so  much  bitterness. He  is  the  father  of  curses, 

replied  Dr.  Slop. So  am  not  I,  replied  my  uncle. But  he  is  cursed 

and  damn'd  already,  to  all  eternity,  replied  Dr.  Slop. 

"  I  am  sorry  for  it,  quoth  my  uncle  Toby. 

"  Dr.  Slop  drew  up  his  moudi,  and  was  jnst  beginning  to  return  my 
uncle  Toby  the  compliment  of  hisWhu — u — u — ,  or  interjectional  whistle, 
— when  the  door  hastily  opening  in  the  next  chapter  but  one, — put  an  end 
to  the  affidr." 

Trim  is  a  kind  of  Sancho  Panza  to  this  gentle  Quixote,  but  as 
much  surpasses  his  brother  squire  in  the  qualities  of  the  heart  as 
his  inaster  surpasses  the  knight  of  La  Mancha,  who  was  never- 
theless by  no  means  ordinarily  gifted  as  a  man  of  virtue.  The 
two   masters  are   equally   desirous  to  make   their  servants  com- 
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fortable  ;  but,  it  is  curious  to  observe,  that  Don  Quixote  is  unable 
to  suppress  a  reference  to  his  position  as  a  gentleman,  while  my 
uncle  Toby  thinks  exclusively  of  the  convenience  of  his  faithful 
adherent.  Both  servants  are  disposed  to  decline  availing  them- 
selves of  their  master's  kindness.  Trim  from  pure  respect,  and 
Sancho  Panza  with  characteristic  selfishness  and  vulgar  cunning, 
because,  he  thinks  he  shall  enjoy  himself  better  in  taking  his 
meals  alone  : — 

"  My  uncle  Toby  was  one  evening  getting  his  supper,  with  Trim  sitting 
beliind  him  at  a  small  sideboard, — I  say,  sitting, — for,  in  consideration  of 
the  Corporal's  lame  knee  (which  sometimes  gave  him  exquisite  pain)  when 
my  uncle  Toby  dined  or  supped  alone,  he  would  never  suffer  the  Corporal  to 
stand ;  and  the  poor  fellow's  veneration  for  his  master  was  such,  that,  with 
a  proper  artillery,  my  uncle  Toby  could  have  taken  Dendermond  itself,  with 
less  trouble  than  he  was  able  to  gain  this  point  over  him  ;  for  many  a  time 
when  my  uncle  Toby  supposed  the  Corporal's  leg  was  at  rest,  he  would 
look  back,  and  detect  him  standing  behind  him  with  the  most  dutifal 
respect. — This  bred  more  little  squabbles  betwixt  them,  than  all  other 
causes  for  five-and-twenty  years  together/' 

Let  us  contrast  the  above  with  the  account  of  Don  Quixote's 

condescension  to  his  squire  in  the   goatherd's  hut.     Perhaps  in  a 

finer  dwelling  and  in  a  finer  company  he  would  have  been  less 

obliging  : — 

"  The  knight  sat  down,  and  Sancho  remained  standing  to  serve  the  cup, 
which  was  of  horn.  His  master,  seeing  him  thus  stationed,  said  to  him : 
*  That  you  may  see,  Sancho,  the  intrinsic  worth  of  knight-errantry,  and 
how  fair  a  prospect  its  meanest  retainers  have  of  speedily  gaining  the 
respect  and  esteem  of  the  world,  my  will  is,  that  you  sit  here  by  my  side, 
and  in  company  with  these  good  folks,  and  that  you  be  one  and  the  same 
thing  with  me,  who  am  your  master  and  natural  lord  ;  that  you  eat  from 
off  my  plate,  and  drink  of  the  same  cup  in  which  1  drink  :  for  the  same 
may  be  said  of  knight-errantry,  which  is  said  of  love,  that  it  makes  all 
things  equal.'  '  I  give  you  my  most  hearty  thanks,  sir,'  said  Sancho  ;  '  but 
let  me  tell  your  worship,  that,  provided  I  have  victuals  enough,  I  can  eat 
as  well,  or  better,  standing,  and  alone  by  myself,  than  if  I  were  seated 
close  by  an  emperor.  And  farther,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  what  I  eat  in  my 
corner,  without  compliments  or  ceremonies,  though  it  were  nothing  but 
bread  and  an  onion,  relishes  better  than  turkeys  at  other  folks'  tables, 
where  I  am  forced  to  chew  leisurely,  drink  little,  wipe  my  mouth  often. 
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neither  sneeze  nor  cough  when  I  have  a  mind,  nor  do  other  things,  which  I 
may  do  being  alone  and  at  Hberty.  So  tiiat,  good  sir,  as  to  these  honours 
your  worship  is  pleased  to  confer  upon  me,  as  a  menial  servant,  and 
hanger-on  of  knight-errantry,  being  squire  to  your  worship,  be  pleased 
to  convert  tliem  into  sometiiing  of  more  use  and  profit  to  me  ;  for,  Uiougli 
I  place  them  to  account,  as  received  in  full,  I  renounce  them  from  this 
time  forward  to  tlie  end  of  tlie  world.'  " 

The  humour  and  pathos  of  Sterne  are  too  well  known  and  too 
highly  appreciated  to  require  tlie  aid  of  criticism  to  enforce  his 
merit. 


SONNET— NATURE. 

The  breezy  cliff,  the  softly- swelling  hill, 

The  quiet  valley,  and  the  cheerful  plain. 

The  calm  romantic  lake,  the  rolling  main. 

Are  now  my  haunts  !    Their  varied  graces  fill 

My  soul  with  pleasant  dreams,  and  soothe  and  still 

The  passions'  strife,  and  fever  of  the  brain. — 

Oh !  how  resistless  thy  mysterious  reign. 

Benignant  Nature  !     O'er  the  sense  of  ill 

Thy  smiles  have  holy  power  !     When  the  proud  glow 

Of  wild  ambition  fades,   and  the  world's  brow 

Grows  stern  and  dark,  thy  lone  but  fair  domain 

Is  Sorrow's  sweetest  home.     There  cold  disdain 

Ne'er  wakes  the  tear  of  unregarded  woe. 

Nor  sickening  envy  dreads  a  rival's  gain. 


VOL.    II.  2    H 
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THE  LADY  TO  HER  BIRD*. 

I. 

Gay  minstrel-bird  !     Those  prison  bars 

Ne'er  check  thy  song,  nor  chill  thy  breast ; 
Thy  bliss  no  sad  remembrance  mars. 

No  wildering  visions  haunt  thy  rest. 
The  past's  soft  hue,  the  future's  veil. 

With  vain  regrets  and  idle  fears 
Ne'er  make  thy  merriest  music  fail. 

Nor  dim  thine  eye  with  tears. 

II. 

Alas  !  a  darker  doom  is  mine, 

A  dower  'tis  well  thou  dost  not  share  : 
For  human  hearts  alone  repine 

At  pleasures  past  or  coming  care  ; 
And  if  perchance  a  moment's  pain 

Thy  little  panting  breast  may  thrill. 
Thou  dost  not  feed  the  transient  bane 

With  some  fantastic  ill. 

III. 
Sweet  bird  !     The  gift  of  one  who  gave 

A  dearer  boon, — his  own  true  heart, 
I  fain  a  sadder  song  would  crave 

If  thou  couldst  mimic  sorrow's  part  ; 

*  These  verses  were  written  to  illustrate  an  engraving  in  the  Bengal  Annual. 
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But  as  the  rose  with  bright  tints  dyed 

To  summer's  rule  alone  belongs. 
So  thou  to  kindred  fate  allied 

Can'st  breathe  but  summer  songs. 

IV. 

Yet  oh  !  when  he  who  charmed  this  breast 

Is  far  away — what  sound  is  sweet  ? 
And  earth  in  wintry  gloom  is  drest 

When  I  no  more  his  smile  may  meet. 
On  thee,  his  living  gift,  I  gaze — 

My  hand  his  golden  token  bears — 
While  he  o'er  unknown  regions  strays. 

And  unknown  danger  dares. 

V. 

In  vain  I  seize  the  lute  he  loved. 

In  vain  his  favorite  airs  would  try, 
The  songs  that  once  but  softly  moved 

My  heart,  now  wake  too  wild  a  sigh  ; 
And  lighter  strains  but  mock  the  mind 

Intently  turned  on  happier  hours  ; — 
The  sad  no  charm  in  mirth  can  find. 

And  kindred  grief  o'erpowers. 


2  H  2 
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TO  A  LADY  ON  HER  BIRTH-DAY. 


I  WILL  not  hail  thy  natal  day 
With  custom's  cold  unmeaning  words  ; 
The  hopes  and  fears  that  haunt  thy  way 
My  fond  heart  silently  records. 

I  will  not  wish  its  glad  return. 
With  lifted  bowl  and  hacknied  phrase  ; 
Thy  breast  for  better  meed  would  yearn 
Than  idle  forms  and  fulsome  praise. 

Thou  knowest  that  in  my  secret  soul 
Thine  hallowed  image,  aye  must  dwell ; 
And  faithful  passion's  strong  controul 
In  vain  the  feeble  tongue  would  tell. 

If  then  amidst  the  formal  crowd 
I  fail  to  breathe  the  formal  prayer, 
A  fervid  love  more  deep  than  loud 
Thine  heart  will  not  disdain  to  share. 

When  thou  no  more  deceit  canst  brook. 
And  fain  the  lines  of  truth  wouldst  trace. 
Dear  Lady  !  watch  thy  lover's  look. 
And  read  the  language  of  his  face  ! 
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NO.    I. SIR    WALTER    SCOTT. 

BuLWER  maintains,  that  Scott  is  greater  as  a  poet  than  as  a 
novelist.  There  cannot  he  many  converts  to  this  very  sin- 
gular creed.  Scott  was  without  all  question  the  greatest 
Romance  writer  of  his  time,  but  he  was  far  behind  many 
of  his  contemporaries  in  poetical  genius.  The  sun  of  Byron 
had  scarcely  risen  above  the  horizon  before  the  lesser  light  of 
Scott  grew  dim  in  the  eyes  of  all  men.  The  noble  poet  greatly 
surpassed  him  even  in  the  vulgar  art  of  obtaining  a  certain  kind 
of  popularity  amongst  unpoetical  readers  by  melodramatic  tales 
in  metre,  which  are  so  often  greedily  devoured  by  persons  who 
are  utterly  blind  or  indifferent  to  the  poetical  beauties,  by  which 
they  may  be  illustrated  or  accompanied.  Neither  Scott  nor 
Byron  were  remarkable  for  the  higher  poetical  endowments  which 
are  most  appreciated  by  those,  who  care  little  for  that  part  of 
the  machinery  of  a  poem  which  could  be  transferred  without 
essential  injury  to  a  prose  fiction  ;  but  assuredly  the  noble  bard 
exhibited  a  larger  share  of  these  qualities  in  his  writings  than 
Sir  Walter.  If  we  were  to  take  away  from  any  one  of  tha 
latter's  poems  the  mere  story,  it  would  be  bare  indeed.  A  few 
vivid  descriptions  would  still  remain,  but  even  these  are  little 
better  than  mere  transcripts — they  have  more  of  the  accuracy  of 
detail  than  the  glow  of  imagination.  There  is  a  want  of  thought 
as  well  as  of  imagination  in  Scott's  poetry,  and  this  is  the  reason 
that  it  is  so  rarely  quoted.  His  diction  is  prosaic  and  commonplace. 
His  words  never  ghtter  with  the  dews  of  Castalie.  No  poet 
ever  wrote  so  much  and  obtained  such  extensive  popularity,  with 
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SO  little  permanent  effect  upon  his  native  language.  Wordsworth, 
who  is  still  an  unpopular  poet,  has  yet  rendered  many  of  his 
admirable  lines  familiar  as  household  words.  They  have  become 
so  blended  with  the  language,  and  the  thoughts  also,  of  our  best 
public  writers,  that  they  are  often  repeated  by  persons  who  never 
opened  a  volume  of  his  works.  With  respect  even  to  the  person- 
ages of  Scott's  Romances  in  metre,  there  is  not  one  that  has 
made  any  lasting  impression  upon  the  public  mind.  They  are 
not  psychological  portraits,  but  rude  though  characteristic  sketclies 
of  certain  picturesque  and  romantic  looking  beings  of  a  pictur- 
esque and  romantic  country  and  period.  The  poet  has  done  little 
more  than  versify  the  ancient  annals  of  his  own  land,  and  when  he 
has  left  his  old  worm-eaten  prose  materials,  he  has  fallen  into 
the  error  of  raising  up  associations  that  are  incongruous  with 
his  subject.  He  jumbles  old  things  with  new.  His  style  is  the 
modern  antique.  His  manner  and  his  matter  are  often  in  startling 
contrast.  No  poet  of  half  his  eminence  and  real  merit,  has 
resorted  so  liberally  to  the  use  of  the  vulgar  clap-traps  and  little 
arts  of  ordinary  poetasters.  Sir  Walter  Scott's  mind  was  not 
essentially  poetical,  and  we  see  this  not  only  in  his  writings  but 
in  his  life.  But  that  he  had  great  powers  of  some  kind  or  other, 
does  not  admit  of  a  moment's  question.  His  faculties  were  too 
vigorous,  and  his  judgment  too  sound  to  have  suffered  him  to  fail 
egregiously  in  any  task  that  he  might  choose  to  undertake,  how- 
ever much  opposed  to  his  natural  bent.  His  metrical  Romances, 
therefore,  though  in  many  respects  defective,  considered  in  the 
light  of  mere  poems,  wei'e  successful  as  far  as  immediate  sale  and 
a  temporary  popularity  were  the  desired  objects,  because  there 
was  a  charm  in  the  antiquity-grown-new-again  of  his  subjects, 
and  there  was  spirit  and  vigour  in  the  execution  ;  but  no  man 
who  has  carefully  watched  the  progress  of  the  literature  of  the 
present  day,  can  pretend  that  Scott's  writings  in  verse  have  not 
ceased  to  be  the  favorites  even  of  the  mob  of  readers.     He  never 
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was  a  poet's  poet,  and  never  will  be ;  and  he  himself,  with  that 
self-knowledge  which  is  always  indicative  of  a  superior  understand- 
ing, has  on  more  than  one  occasion  expressed  his  firm  conviction, 
that  his  poetry  did  not  owe  its  transient  popularity  to  any  great 
intrinsic  excellence,  or  to  any  quality  that  was  likely  to  secure 
it  a  long-  existence.  A  true  poet  would  never  have  had  this  mis- 
giving. Wordsworth  has  preserved  unimpaired  the  strong  con- 
sciousness of  poetical  genius  through  evil  and  through  good 
report,  and  feels  that  he  can  calmly  await  his  time.  He  has 
realized  Dr.  Johnson's  finely  expressed  conception  respecting 
the  quiet  confidence  of  Milton.  "  Fancy,"  (says  the  most  elo- 
quent and  interesting  of  the  biographers  of  our  poets,  though 
not  ahi-ai/s  their  best  critic,)  "  can  hardly  forbear  to  conjecture 
with  what  temper  Milton  surveyed  the  silent  progress  of  his 
•work,  and  marked  its  reputation,  stealing  its  way  in  a  kind  of 
subterraneous  current  through  fear  and  silence.  I  cannot  but 
conceive  him  calm  and  confident,  little  disappointed,  not  at  all 
dejected,  relying  on  his  own  consciousness,  and  waiting  without 
impatience,  the  vicissitudes  of  opinion  and  the  impartiality  of  a 
future  generation." 

Sir  Walter  Scott's  real  strength  lay  in  the  line  to  which  he 
eventually  adhered — the  prose  romance.  He  was  here  unrivalled. 
Nothing  in  ancient  or  modern  literature  is  to  be  compared  to  his 
exquisite  prose  fictions,  considered  as  romances.  Fielding  was 
a  greater  novelist — a  profounder  artist.  His  Tom  Jones  is  a  prose 
epic,  and  all  his  novels  show  that  he  had  a  far  deeper  insight 
into  human  character  than  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  but  his  successor  is 
infinitely  more  picturesque  in  his  descriptions,  and  has  more 
genuine  pathos,  and  exhibits  a  far  greater  delicacy  of  mind. 
The  purest  hearted  readers  find  nothing  to  disgust  them  in  the 
pages  of  Scott,  but  there  is  a  coarseness  and  worldlincss  in 
Fielding,  and  a  turn  for  low  and  licentious  excitement  that  almost 
justifies  Richardson's  bitter  sarcasm,  that  he  writes   as  if  he  had 
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been  bred  in  a  stable-yard,  though  it  was  mean  and  indelicate  in 
the  author  of  Sir  Charles  Grandison  to  insult  Fielding's  sister 
with  such  an  observation.  Perhaps  Fielding's  most  indecent 
scenes  are  not  more  offensive  to  a  pure  imagination  than  Richard- 
son's own  account  of  Pamela's  escapes  from  her  master's  perse- 
cution, and  the  cool  calculating  spirit  in  which  she  made  so  advan- 
tageous a  bargain  for  the  surrender  of  her  person.  The  most  just 
and  discriminate  criticism  that  has  yet  been  published  upon  the 
literary  character  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  is  beyond  all  comparison  the 
critique  on  Lockhart's book  in  the  Westminster  Reviewhy  Thomas 
Carlylt;*.      Such  a  truly  philosophical  analysis  of  a  writer's  genius 


*  Mr.  Car] yle's  popularity  in  Amenca  has  been  particularly  spoken  of  by 
Miss  Martineau,  who  is  one  of  his  warmest  admirers.  It  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  Mr.  Carlyle  should  be  a  popular  writer  in  any  country,  especially  in  Ameri- 
ca, where  the  people  are  supposed  to  be  so  fond  of  the  plain  and  practical  in  all 
things.  His  style,  one  would  imagine,  must  be  as  caviare  to  the  multitude  in 
America  as  it  undoubtedly  is  in  England.  The  most  eminent  of  our  critics  at 
home,  are  in  the  habit  of  speaking  of  him  as  the  profoundest  thinker  of  liis  time, 
but  for  the  people  in  general  he  has  few  attractions.  He  goes  as  far  beyond  the 
general  apprehension  in  prose  as  Wordsworth  does  in  ver?e.  Tiie  greatest  poet 
of  the  day  is  any  iWmghyii.  popular,  and  perhaps  never  will  be;  but  that  his /ame 
is  rapidly  spreading,  is  beyond  a  doubt.  It  is  the  same  with  Carlyle;  he  is 
unpopular,  but  he  has  made  a  deep  and  permanent  impression  upon  a  fit 
audience  though  few.  IMere  popularity  is  a  most  equivocal  test  of  genius. 
Hayley  was  once  a  popular  poet,  and  so  was  Darwin,  and  so  was  Dryden's 
rival,  the  miserable  Settle.  Scott  was  the  best  Romance  writer  of  his  day,  and 
undoubtedly  exhibited  some  genius,  even  as  a  poet ;  but  what  was  that  genius 
compared  to  the  genius  of  a  Wordsworth,  a  Coleridge  and  a  Shelley?  And  yet 
he  sold  nearly  50,000  copies  of  each  of  his  poems,  when  the  glorious  trio  alluded 
to,  found  it  difficult  to  dispose  of  a  single  small  edition  of  works,  whose  influence 
is  daily  increasing  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  poetry  of  Scott  is  passing  into  disre- 
pute. Scott's  poems  will  be,  of  course,  known  to  a  remote  posterity,  because 
they  are  linked  to  his  immortal  prose  romances,  but  it  will  be  a  juxta-position 
of  the  dead  with  the  living. 

It  is  pleasant  to  find  that  real  merit  always  forces  its  way  at  last  into  the 
notice  it  deserves,  and  however  mad  and  blind  the  people  appear  at  interval', 
they  always  settle  into  right  opinions  in  the  end.  Mr.  Carlyle,  whose  singular 
style  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  obilacles  to  his  immediate  success,  is  evidently 
beginning  to  make  his  way  with  the  general  reader.  This  strange  obscurity 
of  style  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  because  it  is  a  veil  that  hides  much  real 
beauty  of  thought  and  sentiment.  Behind  this  cloud  is  the  light  of  a  noble 
intellect. 
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is  rare  in  these  days,  when  periodical  criticism  is,  (speaking  gene- 
rally,) so  shallow  or  so  partial,  is  so  much  the  mere  echo  of 
vulgar  opinion,  or  so  much  the  suggestion  of  party  spirit  or 
personal  prejudice,  that  readers  of  any  sagacity  have  ceased  to 
place  the  slightest  confidence  in  its  decisions. 

Amongst  others,  Mr.  Atherstone,  the  author  of  "  Nineveh," 
has  designated  his  countryman,  the  Scottish  Shakespeare.  One 
is  almost  tempted  on  occasions  of  this  nature  to  imitate  the 
sarcasm  of  Coleridge,  who  on  being  told,  that  Klopstock  was 
styled  the  German  Milton,  exclaimed,  "  a  very  German  Milton 
indeed!"  The  Scotch  are  too  fond  of  these  inconsiderate  and 
injudicious  comparisons.  They  call  Joanna  Baillie,  the  Female 
Shakespeare.  She  is  undoubtedly  a  truly  admirable  writer,  but 
not  a  Shakespeare  !  Shakespeares  are  not  quite  so  common.  Na- 
ture has  not  produced  such  a  miracle  of  genius  in  every  age  nor 
in  every  country.  It  is  doing  a  positive  injury  to  the  reputation 
of  any  modern  writer  to  compare  him  with  the  mighty  prince 
of  Dramatists ;  and  no  one  would  have  been  more  sensible  of  the 
vast  inequality  of  genius  between  the  author  of  Macbeth,  Lear, 
Hamlet  and  Othello,  and  the  writer  of  the  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel,  Marmion,  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  and  the  celebrated 
Scottish  prose  romances,  than  Walter  Scott  himself.  He  would 
have  been  unaffectedly  shocked  at  such  critical  blasphemy.     His 


Mr.  Carlyle's  first  publication  was  a  "Life  of  Schiller.''  That  work  is 
written  in  a  pure  and  easy  style,  and  though  full  of  the  philosophical  thought 
and  subtle  criticism,  which  cliaracterize  all  his  writings,  it  has  notliing  in  the 
mere  composition  that  would  lead  any  one  to  associate  it  with  his  later  works, 
in  which  he  seems  to  be  getting  more  and  more  remarkable  in  his  manner  in  pro- 
portion to  the  notice  that  he  is  attracting.  He  seems  desirous  that  we  shall  not 
gain  his  sweets  of  sentiment  and  fancy  at  too  easy  a  rate.  We  must  study 
him.  He  is  not  satisfied  with  making  his  matter  original,  but  is  determined  to 
surprise  us  with  his  manner  also.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  as  we  get 
more  familiar  with  his  style  we  discover  merits  in  it  that  are  in  keeping  with  the 
peculiarity  of  the  thoughts,  and  that  a  certain  freshness  and  point  is  thus  given 
them  which  might  be  lost  in  some  degree  if  they  were  conveyed  in  a  different 
form.    Tlie  style  would  be  very  unfit  tor  a  feeble  and  commonplace  writer. 

VOL.    II.  2    1 
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sound  and  modest  mind  had  taken  a  just  measure  of  its  own 
powers.  I  cannot  imagine  any  thing  more  honorably  characte- 
ristic of  his  frank  and  manly  spirit  than  his  lively  sense  of  the 
higher  poetical  genius  of  many  of  his  contemporaries,  at  a  time 
too  when  his  own  popularity  was  quite  unrivalled.  His  own 
estimate  of  his  poetical  powers  some  twenty  years  ago,  was  a  most 
prophetic  anticipation  of  the  general  judgment  of  the  present 
day.  No  critic  who  pretends  to  any  discrimination  and  who  is 
wholly  unbiassed  by  national  partialities,  would  now  pretend  for  a 
moment  to  consider  him  the  equal  in  poetical  genius  of  William 
Wordsworth,  of  Shelley,  or  of  Coleridge.  Those  of  his  country- 
men who  hold  him  up  as  a  Scottish  Shakespeare  do  not  say  much 
for  Scottish  genius.  The  English  never  expect,  perhaps  never 
hope,  for  a  greater  poet  than  their  immortal  dramatist,  and  they 
may  well  be  contented  with  such  a  specimen  of  their  national 
genius.  But  if  our  Northern  neighbours  are  satisfied  with  Walter 
Scott,  and  think  their  country  can  never  produce  a  greater  poet, 
they  do  but  little  justice  to  their  own  nature.  Robert  Burns,  as 
a  poet,  is  infinitely  superior  to  Walter  Scott.  Compared  to  the 
strong  lines  of  the  Ayrshire  ploughman,  the  Baronet's  octo- 
syllabics are  absolute  namby-pamby.  The  former  was  a  true 
poet,  and  as  one  illustration  of  the  genuineness  of  his  genius,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  observe,  that  his  productions  have  so  deeply 
entered  into  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men,  that  many  of  his 
"  thoughts  that  breathe  and  words  that  burn"  are  as  familiar  to 
us  as  the  common  air.  But  Scott's  poetry  is  rarely  quoted  and 
still  more  rarely  remembered.  He  has  many  fresh  and  vivid 
descriptions  in  easy  and  flowing  verse,  but  he  has  no  intensity 
of  passion  or  profundity  of  thought.  To  speak  as  a  phrenologist, 
he  is  deficient  in  the  organ  of  ideality.  He  interests  us  in  a  rapid 
narrative,  but  we  feel  not  the  spiritual  presence  of  the  Muse,  and 
we  meet  with  no  words  steeped  in  Castalian  dews,  and  colored  like 
"  The  golden  exhalations  of  die  dawn." 
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When  his  admirers  point  to  his  best  passages,  we  see  nothing  but 
lively  details  : — no  gleams  of  that  "  light  which  never  was  by  sea 
or  land" — no  "  thoughts  that  lie  too  deep  for  tears" — none  of 
those  sudden  glimpses  of  our  secret  and  most  spiritual  nature 
which  flash  upon  the  inv/ard  eye,  and  which  when  once  reflected 
on  the  poet's  page  must  live  for  ever.  If  it  would  be  blind  mad- 
ness to  compare  the  moss  troopers  of  Scott  with  the  wondrous 
creations  of  Shakespeare,  it  would  be  almost  equally  absurd  and 
rash  to  bring  his  thoughts  or  his  diction  into  a  comparison  with 
many  of  the  glorious  lines  of  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  that  have 
a  charm  for  every  mind  that  has  a  sense  of  harmony  and  beauty, 
and  which  will  shine  for  ever  in  "  Orient  hues  unborrowed  of 
the  sun."  With  respect  to  Scott's  prose  romances,  they  are 
undoubtedly  the  only  true  foundation  of  his  fame.  The  Scotch 
may  well  be  proud  of  their  countrymen  as  a  writer  of  prose 
fiction.  When  he  attempted  history,  as  in  his  Life  of  Napoleon  ; 
or  criticism,  as  in  his  editions  of  Dryden  and  Swift,  he  was  an 
ordinary  author,  and  had  many  superiors.  It  was  as  the  magi- 
cian, who  at  a  single  stroke  of  his  wand  separated  the  thick 
curtain  of  the  past,  and  showed  his  countrymen  their  remote 
ancestors  in  their  antique  garments,  that  his  powers  were  seen 
to  their  best  advantage.  He  was  great  in  fiction  and  in  narrative, 
but  he  was  not  great  as  a  thinker.  The  characters  in  his  Ro- 
mances arc  most  admirable  outlines,  and  exhibit  the  most  faithful 
traits  of  a  particular  age  or  country ;  but  they  are  not  to  be 
compared  for  an  instant,  with  the  psychological  delineations  in 
the  pages  of  the  prince  of  Dramatic  poets.  Shakespeare  en- 
tered the  innermost  regions  of  the  general  heart,  and  his  re- 
presentations of  nature  are  not  applicable  to  one  age  or  country 
alone,  but  to  all  times  and  to  the  human  race. 
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NO.    II. HAZLITT    AND    COBBETT. 

This  may  be  thought  at  first  sight  an  odd  juxta-position  of 
names,  and  yet  there  are  some  points  of  resemblance  as  well  as 
of  opposition  between  these  celebrated  men.  I  am  not  sure  that 
Cobbett  would  feel  flattered  by  the  connection  of  his  name  with 
Hazlitt's*.  The  editor  of  the  "  Register"  must  naturally  enter- 
tain a  sovereign  contempt  for  many  of  Hazlitt's  passionate  sympa- 
thies and  profound  abstractions.  It  is  only  in  their  controversial 
politics  that  they  at  all  assimilate.  No  writers  of  these  times  have 
displayed  greater  spirit  and  dexterity  in  disarming  their  oppo- 
nents, and  in  scattering  their  cobweb  sophistries  to  the  winds. 
They  are  both  violent  and  pugnacious,  but  there  is  something  truly 
English  in  the  daring  manner  in  which  they  avow  and  support 
their  hostility.  Neither  of  them  stab  in  the  dark.  If  they  fight 
hard,  they  do  not  use  the  Italian  stiletto.  They  hide  no  deadly- 
weapon  under  a  bravo's  cloak,  nor  wear  a  mask  upon  their  faces. 

It  is  perhaps  difficult  to  decide  whether  Hazlitt  or  Cobbett  be 
most  powerful  as  a  party  controversialist.  No  man  grapples 
with  his  enemy  or  with  a  particular  question  with  such  a  close 
and  mortal  vehemence  as  Cobbett ;  but  in  large  and  liberal  views 
he  is  greatly  surpassed,  not  only  by  Hazlitt,  but  by  many  other 
writers  on  the  same  side.  He  never  troubles  himself  with  the 
abstract  philosophy  of  politics,  but  applies  himself  to  a  direct  and 
practical  consideration  of  some  immediate  object.  In  doing  this 
he  addresses  himself  so  entirely  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind, 
with  such  an  air  of  downright  sincerity  and  in  a  style  so  collo- 
quial, clear,  forcible  and  unaffected,  that  he  is  sure  to  command  the 
attention  of  his  readers.  It  is  rarely,  indeed,  that  he  is  opposed 
to  the  stream  of  popular  opinion,  and  the  people  are  delighted  to 
find  their  favorite  notions  explained  and  defended  in  their  own 
unsophisticated  way,  but  with  a  voice   of  more  power  and  effect. 

*  This  article  (with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  paragraphs)  was  written  in 
the  life-time  of  these  authors. 
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In  this  lies  the  secret  of  Cobbett's  extraordinary  success.  He 
enforces  and  confirms  all  the  national  prejudices  of  his  country- 
men. His  words  come  home  at  once  to  their  business  and 
bosoms.  His  capacity  does  not  differ  from  that  of  ordinary 
people  in  kind,  but  in  degree.  It  is  of  the  same  character,  but 
of  greater  force  ;  it  is  a  concentration  of  the  popular  mind. 
Hazlitt,  on  the  other  hand,  with  less  rude  vigour  and  bull- dog 
ferocity,  displays  a  wider  range  of  thought  and  a  more  subtle 
logic.  As  all  men  are  not  metaphysicians  and  profound  thinkers, 
the  effect  of  Hazlitt's  writings  is  neither  so  extensive  nor  so 
immediate  as  that  of  Cobbett's.  They  exercise,  however,  a 
deeper  influence  over  superior  minds,  and  are  calculated  to  make 
a  more  lasting  impression.  The  Essays  of  William  Hazlitt  will 
be  recurred  to  for  instruction  and  entertainment  when  the  Politi- 
cal Register  is  forgotten  ;  because  the  former  teem  with  general 
truths  and  first  principles,  while  the  latter  owes  its  attraction 
to  party  prejudices  and  temporary  details.  Cobbett  is  never 
quoted  as  an  authority,  and  has  none  of  those  sentences  pregnant 
with  thought  or  felicitous  in  expression  which  linger  on  the 
reader's  memory,  and  at  last  form  a  portion  of  his  own  mind. 
As  a  partisan,  however,  Cobbett  is  perhaps  more  effective  than 
Hazlitt,  because  the  latter  is  apt  to  lose  sight  of  some  immediate 
interest  or  narrow  controversy,  and  to  run  off  into  speculations 
too  deep  or  delicate  for  the  comprehension  of  the  multitude. 

But  though  Col)bett  is  not  a  profound  writer,  it  is  impossible 
to  read  his  productions,  let  the  subject  be  what  it  may,  without 
being  struck  with  the  force  and  perspicuity  of  the  style.  There 
is  no  dainty  choice  of  uncommon  phrases,  no  squeamish  avoidance 
of  natural  images  and  naked  truths,  but  a  manly  simphcity  and 
directness  that  comes  home  to  the  reader's  comprehension  with  a 
far  greater  effect  than  is  attained  by  the  finest  rhetorical  periods 
of  more  fastidious  writers.  His  English  is  not  only  more  racy,  but 
moi-e  correct,  than  that  of  Swift  himself;  and  all  his  compositions 
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display  the  native  vigour  of  our  language  to  the  greatest  possible 
advantage.  To  suppose  that  his  style  is  a  vulgar  style,  is  a  great 
error.  That  he  is  guilty  of  occasional  vulgarisms  of  thought,  and 
that  his  mode  of  treating  an  opponent  is  sometimes  unmannerly, 
I  do  not  deny  ;  but  in  speaking  of  his  style  I  confine  myself  to 
the  composition  alone.  Let  a  reader  of  discrimination  compare 
a  number  of  the  Register  (kept  up  with  such  extraordinary  spirit 
for  nearly  thirty  years)  with  the  "  sound  and  fury,  signifying 
nothing,"  of  a  paper  in  the  Rambler.  He  will  see  how  clear  and 
pithy  is  the  one,  and  how  vague  and  empty  is  the  other.  And 
yet  there  are  persons  whose  taste  is  too  delicate  for  the  genuine 
English  of  Cobbett,  who  look  upon  the  Rambler  as  a  model  of 
fine  writing.  I  would  not,  however,  speak  disrespectfully  of  Dr. 
Johnson  ;  for  though  the  Rambler  is  written  in  a  vicious  style, 
it  was  not  his  best  production.  His  Lives  of  the  Poets  shew 
that  he  could  embody  manly  thoughts  in  lucid  and  impressive 
language  :  and  nothing  can  surpass  in  clearness  and  acuteness  his 
ordinary  conversation  as  recorded  by  Boswell.  Cobbett's  intel- 
lect, though  powerful  and  masculine,  is  not  of  a  very  high  order. 
In  this  respect  he  cannot  be  compared  for  a  moment  either 
with  Johnson  or  with  Swift.  He  has  neither  depth  nor  elevation. 
But  though  his  mind  is  neither  profound  nor  imaginative ;  though 
he  can  neither  dive  nor  soar ;  he  walks  with  unrivalled  ease  and 
strength  on  the  plain  ground  of  common  sense.  He  is  never 
dull,  and  never  feeble  ;  and  young  ambitious  writers,  who  are  apt 
to  aim  at  stirring  the  minds  of  their  readers  with  gaudy  epithets 
and  laboriously  rounded  sentences,  should  have  their  attention 
called  to  the  powerful  effect  which  Cobbett  produces  by  the 
simplest  means.  When  a  writer  seems  himself  perplexed,  and  is 
observed  to  labour,  the  reader  always  partakes  largely  of  his  pain 
and  weariness.  There  are  no  qualities  of  good  writing  so  well 
fitted  to  keep  up  the  reader's  attention,  as  an  unafi'ected  perspi- 
cuity and  an  easy  vigour.     He  who  doubts  this,  should  take  up  a 
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number  of  Cobbett's  Register,  when  his  eyes  are  just  closing 
over  some  laboured  composition,  in  which  every  sentence  has 
received  its  highest  polish,  and  he  will  feel  like  a  man  who  leaves 
his  lamp-lit  study  for  the  fresh  morning  air*. 

Cobbett,  though  in  some  respects  different  from  all  other 
English  writers,  is  yet  so  intensely  national,  that  I  question 
•whether  he  could  be  fairly  appreciated  in  any  other  country  than 
his  own. 

Hazlitt,  as  a  politician,  may  be  associated  with  several  other 
writers,  though  he  has  not  many  equals  ;  and  his  essays  on 
books,  and  me7i  and  manners,  are  in  the  same  class  as  those 
of  his  friends  Charles  Lamb  and  Leigh  Hunt.  With  less  grace 
of  manner  than  those  writers,  he  has  more  energy  and  ardour. 

Hazlitt  is  rather  short  in  stature,  and  from  extreme  shyness 
and  too  much  sensibihty,  has  always  an  awkward  air  in  mixed 
company.  His  eyes  were  originally  dark,  clear,  and  full;  but 
time  and  care  have  made  them  rather  dim  and  filmy,  except 
under  a  strong  momentary  excitement.  They  have  also  a  wild 
unsettled  look,  and  indicate  great  activity  of  thought  and  a  state 
of  internal  restlessness.  You  see  at  a  glance  that  he  is  not  the 
sort  of  man  who  would  remain  contented  with  ancient  common- 
places and  mere  conventionalisms.  If  the  attention  of  the  com- 
pany is  too  much  directed  towards  him  to  allow  of  his  indulging 
in   his   own   subtle    and   original   abstractions,    he   seems    quite 


*  The  following  is  taken  from  Noithcote's  Conversations: — "  Korthcote — 
But  you  liave  a  vast  opinion  of  Cobbett  too,  haven't  you"?  Oh!  he's  a  giant! 
He  has  such  prodigious  strength  ;  he  tears  up  a  subject  by  the  roots.     Did 

you  ever  read  his  Grammar?      Or  see  his  attack  on  Mrs. ?  It  was 

like  a  hawk  pouncing  on  a  wren.  I  should  be  terribly  afraid  to  get  into  his 
hands.  And  then  his  homely,  familiar  way  of  writing — it  is  not  from  necessity 
or  vulgarity,  but  to  show  his  contempt  for  aristocratic  pride  and  arrogance.  He 
has  a  kitchen-garden  only ;  he  could  have  a  flower-garden  too  if  he  chose. 
Peter  Pindar  said  his  style  was  like  the  Horse-Guards,  only  one  story  above  the 
ground,  while  Junius's  had  all  the  airy  elegance  of  Whitehall ;  but  he  could 
raise  his  style  just  as  high  as  he  pleased;  though  he  does  not  want  to  sacrifice 
strength  to  elegance.     He  knows  better  what  he  is  about." 
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distressed,  and  turns  an  uneasy  look  towards  the  door,  as  if 
meditating  the  means  of  an  abrupt  escape.  This  is  only  the  case, 
however,  amongst  strangers,  or  in  a  large  party.  His  forehead 
is  high  and  broad,  but  the  lower  part  of  his  face  is  less  intellectual 
than  the  upper.  His  mouth  has  almost  a  sensual  expression, 
and  the  motion  of  his  lips  is  tremulous  and  indecisive.  Perhaps 
this  may  be  thought  to  correspond  with  the  extreme  inequality 
of  his  writings,  his  love  of  paradox,  and  his  disposition  to  'oppose 
and  balance  the  most  delicate  speculations  on  matters  that  the 
world  in  general  have  long  thought  settled  beyond  a  doubt. 
His  conversation  with  familiar  friends,  and  with  those  who  he 
thinks  will  understand  him,  always  teems  with  original  thoughts 
and  fancies,  alternately  sparkling  and  profound  ;  but  he  seems 
to  labour  with  his  meaning,  and  his  delivery  is  occasionally  im- 
peded by  a  sudden  pause,  as  if  he  were  at  a  loss  for  words. 
The  strength  and  beauty  of  his  thoughts,  however,  when  once 
delivered,  make  ample  amends  for  the  slowness  and  difficulty  of 
their  birth. 


NO.    III. THOMAS    CAMPBELL. 

There  was  published  some  time  ago,  in  the  Calcutta  Literary 
Gazette,  an  interesting  literary  curiosity  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Campbell  to  Sir  John  Sinclair,  who  had  urged  him  to 
dramatize  a  given  subject.  The  poet's  modesty  and  good  sense 
in  declining  the  attempt,  cannot  be  too  much  admired,  when  it  is 
remembered,  that  of  all  knowledge,  the  knowledge  of  our  own 
powers  is  of  the  rarest  attainment.  Though  the  most  condensed, 
the  most  nervous,  and  the  most  polished  of  our  living  poets,  his 
Muse  is  deficient  in  dramatic  power  ;  and,  like  most  of  our  modern 
bards,  he  can  better  describe  his  own  feelings  than  the  feelings  of 
other  men.  His  manner  is  altogether  too  concise,  too  antithetical, 
and  too  formal,  to  be  adapted  to  every  variety  of  passion  and  of 
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humour.  His  style  is  classically,  and  even  fastidii)usly  correct, 
and  it  may  perhaps  be  objected  to  it,  that  it  has  too  much  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  constructed  on  some  particular  model,  from  which 
he  has  made  up  his  mind  that  it  would  be  an  unpardonable  sin  to 
deviate,  even  in  the  breadth  of  a  hair.  Thus,  witb  all  his  energy 
and  fire,  his  Pegasus  is  a  checked  steed,  and  prances  in  a  given 
track.  It  is  something  like  an  illustration  of  this  argument,  that 
Mr.  Campbell  has  very  rarely  ventured  to  divest  himself  of  the 
silken  fetters  of  rhyme.  The  variety,  the  majesty,  the  glorious 
freedom  of  blank-verse,  which  is  the  boast  of  English  poetry,  and 
which,  as  Southey  has  well  said,  is  the  noblest  measure  of  which 
our  language  is  capable,  seems  to  have  presented  him  with  a  field 
too  open  and  unbounded.  He  prefers  the  narrow  and  more  beaten 
road,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  never  did  a  more  graceful  and 
spirited  personage  condescend  to  travel  on  the  common  causeway. 
It  is  nevertheless  to  be  regretted,  that  a  writer  who  has  given 
evidence  of  so  much  strength  and  animation  should  have  thus 
restrained  his  energies  by  over-caution.  If  he  had  only  given  way 
somewhat  more  freely  to  his  own  impulses,  he  would  have  been  a 
much  greater  poet. 

In  person,  Campbell  is  eminently  handsome  and  genteel,  but 
is  perhaps  a  little  lower  in  stature  than  is  quite  consistent  with 
dignity.  It  is  strange,  as  it  has  often  been  remarked,  how  many 
great  men  have  been  little  men.  Gray  uses  these  expressions,  but 
in  a  very  different  sense. 

"  How  low,  how  little  are  tlie  great  /" 

Campbell  is  not  so  short,  I  believe,  as  Thomas  Moore.  George 
the  Fourth,  in  a  fit  of  playfulness,  once  threatened  to  put  the  latter 
into  a  wine-cooler, — a  joke  which  the  poet,  it  is  said,  did  not  en- 
tirely relish,  though  it  fell  from  royal  lips,  before  he  had  quarrelled 
with  kings  and  princes,  or  had  recorded  his  anger  in  immortal 
verse.  Leigh  Hunt's  account  of  Campbell  is  to  the  life.  "  His 
face  and  person,"  says  he,  "  are  rather  on  a  small  scale  ;  his  fea- 
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tu7-es  regular;  his  eye  lively  and  penetrating;  and  when  he  speaks, 
dimples  play  about  his  mouth,  which  nevertheless  has  something 
restrained  and  close  in  it."  To  a  stranger  at  first  sight  there  is  an 
air  of  primness  and  fastidiousness  in  his  look  and  manner,  but  this 
soon  wears  off,  and  as  he  grows  more  familiar  his  fine  expressive 
eye  becomes  full  of  noble  meanings,  and  you  soon  discover  both 
the  poet  and  the  patriot.  It  is  in  a  tete  a  tSte,  or  in  a  very  small 
and  select  party  of  friends,  that  he  appears  to  most  advantage. 
In  a  large  company  he  is  too  guarded,  and  betrays  a  consciousness 
of  authorship  and  celebrity. 

I  once  overheard  a  young  barrister  exclaim  in  a  whisper, 
"  What !  is  that  little  man  the  author  of  Hohenlinden  and  the 
Battle  of  the  Baltic  !"  Unlike  the  authors  of  the  last  age,  Campbell 
is  rather  spruce  in  his  dress.  Slovenliness  is  no  longer  esteemed 
a  sign  of  scholarship.  Bulwer  is  almost  as  great  a  dandy  as  Beau 
Brummel — so  is  D'Jsraeli  the  younger — so  is  Mr.  Came — so  also 
is  Mr.  Emerson,  the  author  of  Letters  from  Greece ;  and  many  other 
literary  men  of  genius  and  celebrity.  Thomas  Moore  is  as  neat  and 
particular  in  the  cut  of  his  clothes  as  in  the  turn  of  his  verses. 
As  the  fashion  in  this  respect  has  changed,  perhaps  the  majority  of 
authors  will  soon  cease  to  give  the  world  an  opportunity  of  repeat- 
ing Aristotle's  rebuke  of  Antisthenes,  "  We  see  your  vanity  through 
your  thread-bare  cloak."  I  believe  that  pedants  and  men  of  letters 
are  sometimes  negligent  of  their  externals,  from  a  supposition 
that  the  extent  of  their  learning  or  the  greatness  of  their  genius 
renders  them  independent  of  the  ordinary  marks  of  respectability. 
Hazlitt,  who  is  himself  a  sloven,  has  said  that  poets,  artists,  and 
men  of  genius  in  general,  are  seldom  coxcombs,  but  often 
slovens ;  for  they  find  something  better  worth  studying  than  their 
persons.  The  strong  desire,  however,  of  attracting  the  notice  of 
others  that  seems  inherent  in  the  breasts  of  most  authors  and 
artists,  does  not  necessarily  stop  at  the  result  of  their  -labours. 
They  do  not  always  like  to  disappoint  by  their  personeil  appearance 
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the  interest  excited  by  their  works.  Hazlitt  himself  has  some- 
where called  Leigh  Hunt  an  agreeable  coxcomb,  and  Lord  Byron 
a  sublime  one.  He  has  also  admitted  (I  forget  where  or  when) 
that  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Vandyke,  and  Raffaellewere  "coxcombs." 
Caesar  was  a  fop.  Perhaps  men  of  true  and  great  genius  are 
very  rarely  absolute  slovens.  Milton,  Shakespeare,  Bacon,  and 
Bounaparte,  were  neither.  They  hit  the  happy  medium  between 
the  two  extremes  of  coxcombry  and  slovenliness. 

But  I  am  departing  from  my  subject : — Campbell  betrays  a 
leaning  to  that  school  of  poetry  to  which  Wordsworth  is  so  hos- 
tile ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  opposite  than  the  styles  of  these 
two  contemporaries.  Campbell  has  written  little,  but  that  little 
will  live  ;  the  world  would  not  willingly  let  it  die.  Wordsworth, 
though  a  more  philosophical  poet,  and  of  a  far  higher  rank,  can- 
not possibly  travel  through  the  rough  road  of  futurity  without 
leaving  behind  him  a  considerable  mass  of  lumber.  If  Campbell 
is  too  timid  and  precise,  Wordsworth  is  too  egotistical  and  ver- 
bose.  The  former  is  too  cautious,  and  the  latter  too  careless. 
Campbell  is  a  more  equal,  but  a  less  ambitious  poet.  He  performs 
all  that  he  attempts,  but  does  not  attempt  so  much.  Campbell 
has  pursued  the  safest,  but  not  the  most  glorious  route  to  poste- 
rity. Wordsworth  is  a  bolder  traveller,  and  has  aimed  at  nobler 
acquisitions  with  the  chance  of  greater  failures,  and  at  the  risk  of 
being  encumbered  with  much  unwieldy  wealth. 

Campbell  with  all  his  fame  is  still  a  timid  author,  and  is  as 
much  frightened  at  his  own  reputation  as  a  child  at  its  own 
shadow.  He  is  always  afraid  that  his  new  productions  wiU  not 
come  up  to  the  expectations  of  the  public .  It  is  said  that  he  was 
deeply  hurt  at  the  comparatively  indifferent  success  of  his  Theodric, 
notwithstanding  the  kind  and  generous  notice  which  it  received 
from  his  friend  Jeffrey  in  the  Edinburgh  Review.  Lord  Byron,  ia 
speaking  of  Campbell's  probable  vexation  at  Coleridge's  having 
attacked  the  "  Pleasures  of  Hope,"  in  a  public  lecture  on  Poetry, 
2  K   2 
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observed  that  Campbell  was  the  most  sensitive  man  in  such  mat- 
ters that  he  had  ever  met  with.  "  And  yet  what,"  added  his 
Lordship,  "  has  Ae  to  fear  from  criticism  ?"  Some  one,  to  please 
Campbell,  was  questioning,  with  an  air  of  indignation,  the  force 
or  justice  of  Hazlitt's  strictures  upon  his  poetry ;  but  Campbell 
replied  with  a  faint  smile  and  an  uneasy  look,  that  there  was 
often  but  too  much  truth  in  them.  He  perhaps  never  entirely  for- 
gave the  critic  ;  and  when  he  inserted  in  the  New  Monthly  Maga- 
zine an  eloquent  memoir  of  that  writer  after  his  death,  he  appended 
an  ungracious  note  to  the  article,  protesting  against  the  high 
opinion  expressed  by  his  contributor  of  Mr.  Hazlitt's  critical  sub- 
tlety and  fine  taste.  This  was  unworthy  of  Campbell,  who  is 
generally  distinguished  for  his  candour  and  generosity*.  He 
has  his  faults  ;  but  still  he  is  noble-minded,  and  is  no  doubt  the 
first  to  discover  his  errors  and  to  feel  how  much  they  are  beneath 
him.  He  once  quoted  in  the  course  of  conversation  a  couplet 
from  his  own  Theodric  which  might  be  applied  to  himself. 

"  How  oft  the  wisest  on  misfortune's  shelves 
Are  wrecked  by  errors  most  unlike  themselves." 

Though  Hazlitt  has  written  some  of  the  severest,  he  has  also 
written  some  of  the  most  favorable  criticisms  that  have  ever 
appeared  upon  the  poetry  of  Campbell.  He  pronounced  his  "  Bat- 
tle of  Hohenlinden"  the  most  lyrical  in  sound  and  spirit  of  any 
ode  in  the  language.  I  suppose,  when  he  said  this,  he  did  not 
think  of  Dryden's  Alexander's  Feast,  to  which  it  is  certainly 
inferior  in  variety  and  power.     Indeed  it  is  not  equal  to  the  odes 

*  The  WeUmiusler  Beview  for  April,  in  an  extremely  clever  but  rather  ill- 
natured  article  on  Martin's  Illustrations  of  the  Bible,  pays  HazliU  a  handsome 
compliment.  "  Hazlitt,"  says  the  Reviewer,  "  was  the  only  great  critic  of 
paintings  in  the  recent  period.  He  understood  them  both  theoretically  and 
practically.  He  brought  to  bear  upon  the  subject  a  mind  stored  witli  knowledge, 
a  fine  taste,  an  acute  intellect,  and  an  enthusiastic  love  of  the  art.  He  describ- 
ed and  analysed  a  fine  picture  with  glowing  eloquence.  ft  has  been  beauti- 
fully said  of  liis  writings,  that '  they  threw  a  light  upon  the  subject,  like  that  of  a 
painted  window.'  " 
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of  Collins.  Fine  as  it  unquestionably  is,  T  do  not  think  it  the 
best  of  Campbell's  Lyrics.  I  prefer  his  "  Ye  Mariners  of  Eng- 
land" and  "  The  Battle  of  the  Baltic."  His  songs  of  a  more 
quiet  tone  have  a  blended  vigour  and  pathos  of  sentiment,  and  a 
spirit  and  harmony  of  versification,  that  make  them  quite  unri- 
valled by  any  other  Lyrics  in  the  English  language.  They  are 
perhaps  superior  to  Thomas  Moore's  ;  for  though  less  ingenious, 
they  are  not  less  elegant  or  finished,  and  have  far  more  truth  and 
nature.  "  The  Soldier's  Dream,"  for  instance,  is  beyond  all 
praise.  The  melody  of  the  verse  and  the  touching  tenderness  of 
the  images  are  irresistibly  enchanting.  Hov?  exquisite  is  the 
description  at  the  close  ! 

"  My  little  ones  kissed  me  a  thousand  times  o'er, 
And  my  wife  sobbed  aloud  in  lier  fulness  of  lieurt. 

Stay,  stay  with  us, — rest,  thou  art  weary  and  worn  ; 
And  fain  was  their  war-broken  soldier  to  stay  ! — 
But  sorrow  returned  with  the  dawning  of  morn, 
And  the  voice  in  my  dreaming  ear  melted  away  !" 

In  Gertrude  of  Wyoming  there  are,  as  Hazlitt  truly  says,  some 
peerless  descriptions.  That  for  instance  of  Gertrude's  childhood. 
"  Till  now  in  Gertrude's  eyes  their  ninth  blue  summer  shone." 

Mr.  Campbell  talks  modestly  of  his  hopes  of  immortality  ;  but 
he  does  not  afi^ect  to  be  wholly  unconscious  of  his  real  claims.  He 
greatly  admires  Goldsmith,  whose  works  have  still  a  wide  and 
steady  popularity,  though  not  a  noisy  one  ;  he  would  be  well  con- 
tent with  a  fame  like  that  of  the  author  of  "  The  Deserted  Village." 
The  disciples  of  the  Lake  School  would  lift  up  their  eyes  at  such 
an  instance  of  humility,  for  they  class  Goldsmith  with  the  followers 
of  the  degraded  French  School,  at  the  head  of  which,  by  the  way, 
they  place  Dryden,  the  most  English  of  English  Poets. 

Mr.  Campbell  now  seldom  writes  poetry,  and  has  taken  a  fancy 
to  study  languages,  particularly  the  German. 
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NO.    IV. THE    REVEREND    EDWARD    IRVING. 

Mr.  Irving  may  fairly  occupy  a  station  amongst  "  The  Spirits  of 
the  age."  I  do  not  mean  that  his  individual  character  illustrates 
the  tone  and  temper  of  the  time,  but  that  he  is  one  of  those 
who  stand  forth  prominently  from  the  crowd,  and  obtain  by  force 
or  favour  the  especial  notice  of  their  contemporaries.  So  far  from 
his  presenting  in  his  own  person  an  illustration  of  the  moral  or  in- 
tellectual character  of  the  present  period,  or  exhibiting  a  sympathy 
with  the  prevailing  manners  and  opinions,  he  seems  to  have  been 
born  an  age  too  late,  and  to  form  a  singular  contrast  to  the  ge- 
neration with  whom  a  capricious  fate  has  associated  him.  He  is 
not  in  keeping  with  his  own  times,  and  reminds  us  of  some  wild 
yet  stately  figure  of  the  antique  world,  introduced  into  a  modern 
picture  in  strange  juxta-position  with  the  latest  fashions  and  re- 
finements. We  could  fancy  such  an  enthusiast,  with  his  pictur- 
esque figure,  his  wild  gestures  and  his  wilder  words,  preaching 
amidst  romantic  hills  beneath  a  troubled  sky.  Had  he  been  one 
of  the  old  covenanters  or  puritans,  Sir  Walter  Scott  would  have 
seized  upon  his  character,  and  have  worked  it  up  into  something 
as  striking  and  impressive  as  any  of  those  portraits  of  religious 
enthusiasts  which  abound  in  his  inimitable  historical  romances. 
The  preacher  would  have  had  a  fine  imposing  aspect,  lifting  up 
his  solemn  voice,  amidst  his  native  mountains.  But  the  Cale- 
donian Chapel  in  London  was  too  like  a  fashionable  theatre. 
The  gay  costumes  of  the  ladies  and  the  fopperies  of  the  beaux 
were  fatally  opposed  to  all  unity  or  solemnity  of  effect.  The  as- 
sociations excited  by  the  preacher's  voice  and  manner,  were  de- 
stroyed by  a  single  glance  at  the  mixed  and  uncongenial  congre- 
gation. Nevertheless,  people  of  all  ranks  and  ages  were  fasci- 
nated ;  and  the  very  difliculty  of  gaining  admittance  increased 
the  crowd  at  the  dooi's  and  the  popularity  of  the  pulpit  orator. 
The  extension  of  notoriety,  after  the  first  impulse,  is  easy  and 
rapid.     It  increases  like  a  school-boy's  rolling  snowball.     This 
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plaything,  however,  is  sometimes  dissolved  by  an  unexpected 
thaw,  and  then  the  game  is  over.  This  has  already  been  Mr. 
Irving's  fate.  His  spell  has  vanished.  Though  he  is  not  entire- 
ly deserted,  his  followers  are  of  a  very  diflferent  class  from  those 
who  honored  him  with  their  applause  in  his  happier  days.  On 
his  first  appearance  in  London  he  created  an  extraordinary  and  un- 
precedented sensation.  Men  of  genius  and  Ministers  of  State 
flocked  to  see  and  hear  him.  All  great  excitements,  however,  are 
of  short  duration,  and  the  charm  of  novelty  is  so  subtle  and 
evanescent  that  it  is  no  sooner  recognized  than  it  evaporates. 
Those  qualities  which  most  startle  and  amaze  us  at  first  sight  are 
the  least  calculated  to  sustain  a  continued  interest.  They  soon 
become  flat  as  a  thrice-told  tale. 

Yet  Mr.  Irving,  after  all,  is  no  ordinary  man,  though  it  is  his 
misfortune  to  have  been  so  extravagantly  overrated.  The  subse- 
quent re-action  has  been  proportionably  severe.  Many  with 
whom  he  was  a  nine  days'  wonder,  are  now  content  to  sneer  at 
his  pretensions  and  to  treat  him  as  a  charlatan.  If  he  had  not 
been  so  courted  and  eulogized  at  first,  and  if,  instead  of  trusting 
as  he  did  to  something  like  stage-trick  and  the  mere  force  of  ex- 
ternal eccentricities,  he  had  gradually  worked  his  way  into  notice 
in  a  legitimate  manner  ;  his  fame  would  have  been  far  less  bril- 
liant but  more  enduring.  Praise  is  said  to  be  a  cheap  commodity  ; 
but  still  mankind  are  generally  very  economical  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  it,  and  when  they  are  particularly  lavish,  it  is  by  fits  and 
starts.  They  seem  invariably  to  revenge  themselves  on  their 
former  idols,  as  soon  as  they  discover  in  their  moments  of  cool 
reflection  that  they  have  been  too  profuse  in  their  tributes  of  ad- 
miration. They  then  run  into  an  opposite  extreme,  take  back 
more  than  they  are  entitled  to,  and  think  by  a  cruel  injustice  to 
atone  for  a  generous  error. 

It  is  impossible  to  meet  Mr.  Irving  for  the  first  time  without 
being  struck  with  the  singularity  of  hi?  appearance.      As  he  per- 
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ambulates  the  streets  of  London,  every  passenger  turns  round 
to  gaze  upon  him.  His  height  alone  would  render  him  an  object 
of  some  interest,  for  his  dark  head  and  Atlantean  shoulders  al- 
ways tower  above  the  crowd,  and  are  conspicuous  at  a  consider- 
able distance.  He  is  not  precisely  what  one  of  our  living  poets 
has  been  oddly  described  to  be,  "  a  noticeable  man  with  large 
grey  eyes,"  but  the  description  would  answer  for  Mr.  Irving  with 
the  change  of  a  single  epithet.  Mr.  Irving's  eyes  are  not  grey, 
but  black ;  and  his  hair,  which  is  remarkably  abundant,  is  of  the 
same  hue.  His  features  (with  the  exception  of  his  eyes,  for  he 
has  a  slight  cast  in  them  which  rather  adds  to,  than  diminishes, 
the  impressiveness  of  his  general  appearance)  are  regular  and 
handsome.  There  is  a  manly  beauty  in  his  limbs,  and  something 
even  grand  and  majestic  in  the  general  contour  of  his  figure. 
His  action  and  attitudes  in  the  pulpit  are  theatrical  and  extrava- 
gant ;  but  yet  they  are  highly  picturesque,  and  would  interest  a 
painter.  Some  people  have  traced  in  him  a  vague  resemblance  to 
Kean,  but  this  fancy  arises  perhaps  more  from  an  unconscious 
comparison  of  their  styles  than  of  their  features  or  figures.  Kean 
is  as  small  in  stature  as  Irving  is  colossal,  and  when  we  have  said 
that  they  have  both  dark  hair  and  dark  eyes  the  personal  parallel 
must  cease.  Still,  however,  setting  aside  all  merely  physical  com- 
parison, there  is  some  truth  in  the  idea  that  Irving  is  to  the  pul- 
pit what  Kean  is  to  the  stage.  They  have  both  introduced  a  more 
impassioned  tone  of  dehvery  and  a  freer  and  more  elaborate  man- 
ner into  their  respective  professions.  In  personal  appearance 
Mr.  Irving  reminds  me  a  good  deal  of  the  portraits  of  Paganini ; 
the  wondei'ful  original  I  have  not  had  the  good  fortune  either  to 
see  or  hear.  Mr.  Irving  has  quite  a  foreign  air — a  wild  Italian 
look.  If  he  were  seen  preaching  to  Banditti,  amidst  the  kind  of 
scenery  that  Salvator  Rosa  loved  to  paint,  he  would  not  seem 
out  of  place.  His  herculean  frame,  his  imposing  aspect,  and  his 
fine  voice  materially  contribute  to  the  success  of  his  declamations. 
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He  may  well  speak  with  energy  and  decision,  with  such  accompa- 
niments to  support  him  and  to  give  a  colour  to  his  pretensions. 
It  has  been  happily  suggested  in  one  of  Hazlitt's  essays,  that  if 
Mr.  Irving  had  been  a  little  weak  man,  with  a  woman's  voice  aud 
common-place  features,  he  would  never  have  been  notorious. 
His  calvinistic  thunders  would  have  passed  unheeded,  or  have 
only  filled  his  hearers  with  a  sense  of  the  ridiculous.  He  is  no 
Napoleon.  He  has  not  that  magnitude  of  mind  which  might 
have  rendered  us  forgetful  of  a  small  body.  "With  his  external 
advantages,  for  a  brief  period,  he  carried  ^every  thing  before 
him.  A  consciousness  of  his  adventitious  power  made  him 
bold  and  adventurous.  But  though  so  much  indebted  to  his 
personal  peculiarities,  some  portion  of  the  effect  which  he  pro- 
duced must  be  attributed  to  the  corresponding  peculiarities  of 
his  language,  and  the  novel  nature  of  the  subjects  which  he 
treated.  He  touched  on  politics,  and  attacked  both  men  and 
measures.  He  quoted  poetry,  and  lauded  or  abused  the  poets. 
The  attractive  names  of  Brougham  and  Canning,  Coleridge  and 
Wordsworth,  and  Southey  and  Byron,  gave  a  strange  piquancy 
to  his  pulpit  discourses.  His  expressions  are  quaint  in  the  extreme, 
and  he  sometimes  abruptly  varies  his  style  from  a  bald  simplicity  to 
a  florid  bombast.  His  printed  sermons  have  created  no  sensation. 
No  one  can  read  them.  Mr.  Irving's  hearers  are  more  easily  sa- 
tisfied than  his  readers,  because  his  matter  is  so  much  embellished 
and  assisted  by  his  manner.  The  reader  may  fall  asleep,  but  not 
the  hearer.  Nevertheless  with  all  his  errors  of  taste  and  judg- 
ment, though  Mr.  Irving  is  perhaps  not  a  man  of  much  original 
genius,  he  unquestionably  possesses  great  and  peculiar  talents, 
and  there  are  passages  even  in  his  printed  works  that  breathe  a 
fine  religious  enthusiasm,  and  are  singularly  rich,  racy  and 
forcible  in  the  expression.  He  cannot,  however,  sustain  an 
uniform  style  or  an  equal  degree  of  excellence  for  two  succesive 
pages  ;  and  we  are  often  shocked  with  the  most  grotesque  absur- 
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dities  and  fantastical  superstitions,  oddly  intermixed  with  a  great 
deal  of  close  and  cogent  argument.  On  the  whole,  it  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  Mr.  Irving  is  a  very  remarkable  man,  let  us  analyze 
his  qualities  as  we  may ;  and  those  who  have  not  seen  or  heard 
him,  and  who  feel  an  interest  in  what  Pope  calls "  the  proper 
study  of  mankind,"  have  reason  to  regret  that  the  opportunity  has 
been  denied  to  them  of  observing  so  singular  a  specimen  of  human 
nature. 


NO.  v. CRABBE. 

The  writer  of  a  life  of  Crabbe  prefixed  to  the  French  edition 
of  his  works,  has  made  some  very  injudicious  remarks  on  the  cha- 
racter of  his  poetry.  With  the  usual  partiality  of  an  editor  he 
exaggerates  the  poetical  excellencies  of  the  subject  of  his  memoir 
at  the  expense  of  other  vsriters,  and  seems  to  think  that  to  do 
justice  to  Crabbe's  descriptive  powers  it  is  necessary  to  underrate 
those  of  Thomson,  the  most  accurate  and  animated  of  our  pain- 
ter-poets. Crabbe's  descriptions,  he  says,  "  are  not,  like  those 
of  Thomson,  of  imaginary  but  of  real  nature."  It  is  true  that  the 
author  of  "  The  Seasons"  is  somewhat  more  rich  in  his  colouring 
and  more  fastidious  in  the  choice  of  his  subjects  than  Crabbe,  but 
his  pictures  are  not  necessarily  less  faithful  because  they  are  more 
enchanting.  It  is  an  unpardonable  error  to  characterize  Thomson's 
minute  and  exquisitely  felicitous  descriptions  as  deficient  in  fidelity 
to  nature. 

The  critic  just  quoted  seems  to  think  that  imagination  is  a  qua- 
lity essentially  opposed  to  truth  ;  a  mistake  which  in  these  times 
would  hardly  be  excusable  in  a  schoolboy.  It  is  almost  idle  to 
remark  that  it  is  the  superior  vigour  and  delicacy  of  his  imagina- 
tion which  enables  a  painter  of  genius  to  catch  the  subtle  hues  of 
nature  with  greater  facility  than  ordinary  men.  It  is  not  the  pro- 
saic bareness  of  a  picture  that  is  any  test  of  its  truth.  Claude's 
landscapes,  over  which  he  has  breathed  the  very  soul  of  poetry. 
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are  as  true  to  nature  as  the  most  literal  and  coarse  production  that 
ever  came  from  a  Dutchman's  pencil.     The  fault  of  Crabbe  is  that 
he  is  too  partial  to  mean  and  unpromising  subjects.     Whatever  is 
poetical   must,  in  a  certain  sense,  be  true ;  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  all  truth  must  be  poetical.    A  late  ve riter  of  considerable  critical 
acumen,  though  a  little  too  sectarian  in  his  opinions,  has  even 
gone  so  far  as  to  deny  to  Crabbe  the  possession  of  poetical  genius, 
and  regrets  that  he  has  given  a  great  deal  of  solid  and  useful  infor- 
mation in  a  very  injudicious  form.  He  thinks  that  Crabbe's  strong 
good  sense  and  varied  knowledge   are  of  a  kind  that  would  have 
appeared  to  better  advantage  in  a  prose  dress.     This  is  carrying 
the  objection  to  Crabbe's  style  beyond  truth  and  justice,  though 
it  is  by  no  means  so  unreasonable  as  the  opposite  prejudice  of  the 
editor  of  the  French  edition,    who   appears  to  think  Crabbe's 
defects  superior  to  Thomson's  beauties.     Crabbe's  peculiar  faults 
are  happily  greatly  outweighed  by  his  pecuHar  excellencies.     In 
the  midst  of  his   minute  and  matter-of-fact  details,  his  stern  sar- 
casms, his  verbal  quibbles,  his  ludicrous  alliterations  and  his  coarse 
diction,  there  are  gleams  of  fancy,  accompanied  with  indications  of 
a  profound  knowledge  of  the  heart,  and  a  wonderful  force,  beauty, 
and  fidelity  of  description  both  of  human  manners  and  of  external 
nature. 

Crabbe  resembles  no  living  writer.  Of  his  later  predecessors 
he  reminds  us  most  of  Covvper  and  Goldsmith,  whose  opposite 
peculiarities  are  often  strangely  mingled  in  the  same  page.  In 
the  touching  picture  of  the  parish  Poor-House,  he  recalls  to  our 
minds  the  author  of  "  The  Deserted  Village  ;"  and  in  the  rough, 
manly  vigour  with  which  he  dissects  such  characters  as  a  vain  and 
cold-hearted  village  apothecary  and  a  sporting  clergyman,  he  seems 
to  have  impregnated  himself  with  the  spirit  of  Cowper  in  his 
satiric  moods.  But  he  is  on  the  whole  far  less  attractive  than 
either  of  these  poets.  He  is  more  powerful,  but  less  delicate  and 
refined  than  Goldsmith  ;  and  though  he  often  describes  the  same 
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objects,  he  invariably  imbues  them  with  darker  colours,  and  seems 
determined  to  omit  nothing  that  is  offensive  or  degrading.  Though 
he  resembles  Cowper  in  the  force  and  bitterness  of  his  irony,  and 
the  truth  of  his  descriptions,  he  has  httle  of  his  poetic  ardour  or 
elevation.  His  verse,  which  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  couplet 
measure,  seems  a  mixture  of  Pope's,  Cowper's,  Darwin's  and  Gold- 
smith's, a  compound  not  always  relished  by  an  ear  accustomed  to 
the  new  modes  of  versification.  The  school  to  which  Pope,  Gold- 
smith and  Darwin  are  considered  to  have  belonged,  and  from  the 
trammels  of  which  even  Cowper  was  scarcely  free,  was  in  fashion 
when  Crabbe  paid  his  first  addresses  to  the  Muse,  and  he  appears 
to  have  brought  down  a  portion  of  the  poetical  style  and  creed  of 
that  day  to  the  present  time.  He  and  Rogers  (and  perhaps  we 
may  add,  Campbell)  are  the  links  between  what  is  now  called  the 
Lake  school,  and  the  poetry  of  a  preceding  period. 


NO.    VI. LORD    BROUGHAM. 

There  is  no  public  character  now  living  with  whom  this 
distinguished  man  can  be  compared.  He  stands  alone  in  his 
greatness.  He  is  as  much  above  ordinary  politicians  as  Milton 
was  above  ordinary  poets.  He  is  an  intellectual  giant,  and 
dwarfs  all  his  associates,  though  many  of  them  are  "  men  of  mark 
and  likelihood."  Perhaps  no  statesman  in  any  age  or  country 
ever  exercised  so  mighty  and  immediate  an  influence  on  the  cha- 
racters and  opinions  of  his  contemporaries.  This  results  partly 
from  his  almost  universal  knowledge  and  his  vigorous  grasp  of 
intellect,  and  partly  from  his  having  appeared  at  a  time  of  great 
excitement  when  men  eagerly  look  for  a  guide  upon  whom  they 
can  rely.  His  far-seeing  and  almost  prophetic  eye,  his  bold 
bearing  and  his  indomitable  energy,  both  physical  and  mental,  are 
qualities  admirably  fitted  for  a  great  popular  leader.  If  his  own 
party,  consisting  as  it  does  of  some  of  the  foremost  men  of  all 
this  world,  present  no  rival  or  kindred  spirit,  what  pigmies  does 
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he  make  of  his  opponents  !  They  afford  him  only  food  for  his 
mirth,  yea,  for  his  laughter.  The  satire  of  Brougham  is  a  heavy 
but  unfailing  instrument.  It  does  not  play  round  the  head,  but 
reaches  the  heart.  His  smiles  are  sometimes  more  terrible  than 
the  frowns  of  other  men.  It  has  been  said  that  he  is  not  an 
effective  party-man,  because  his  oratory  is  too  often  offensive,  and 
too  rarely  persuasive.  But  persuasion  has  been  tried  too  long. 
The  evils  of  corruption,  tyranny  and  misrule  have  at  last  become 
so  utterly  intolerable,  that  it  vpould  be  a  mockery  to  treat  their 
supporters  with  hollow  courtesies.  A  more  vigorous  and  tren- 
chant system  of  warfare  is  now  called  for  to  put  down  the  enemies 
of  liberty  and  truth.  Nothing  can  so  effectually  silence  them  as 
the  voice  of  Brougham.  They  tremble  at  the  thunder  of  his 
eloquence  and  the  lightning  of  his  satire.  There  is  no  man  living 
that  we  could  not  better  spare.  His  very  name  is  a  tower  of 
strength,  and  the  most  audacious  of  his  opponents  are  ashamed 
to  speak  with  unqualified  contempt  of  a  cause  to  which  he 
lends  it. 

The  most  remarkable  excellence  of  Lord  Brougham's  mind  is 
its  universality.  He  is  not  a  mere  encyclopedic  genius  with  a 
general  but  shallow  knowledge  of  most  subjects  and  a  mastery  of 
none.  He  speaks  on  every  occasion  like  one  having  authority. 
This  variety  and  extent  of  power  is  rare  indeed ;  for  such  is  the 
ordinary  limitation  of  the  human  capacity,  that  to  excel  in  any 
one  particular  art  or  science  usually  demands  a  concentration  of 
mind  at  once  exclusive  and  severe.  "  Painting,"  said  Michael 
Angelo,  "  is  a  jealous  god,  and  requires  the  whole  man."  When 
a  purchaser  expressed  himself  dissatisfied  at  the  price  of  one  of 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  pictures,  and  inquired  how  long  he  had 
taken  to  paint  it,  the  artist  replied  a  whole  life  ;  meaning  that  it 
was  the  labour  of  a  whole  life,  that  had  enabled  him  to  execute 
the  smallest  work  in  the  manner  worthy  of  his  fame.  The  same 
principle  equally  applies  to  all  other  arts  and  sciences.     It  re- 
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quires  a  vast  and  wonderful  force  of  mind  to  be  able  to  grapple 
effectually  with  a  variety  of  subjects.  Men  of  such  gigantic 
intellect  are  produced  but  rarely  and  at  long  intervals.  In  the 
present  age  there  is  perhaps  too  great  a  tendency  to  generalize 
education.  Such  men  as  Bacon  and  Brougham  may  search  into 
all  things  with  a  learned  and  laborious  spirit,  but  the  powers  of 
inferior  intellects  are  enfeebled  by  too  much  latitude  and  an 
indiscriminate  voracity  of  knowledge.  They  who  are  not  fully 
conscious  of  possessing  extreme  energy  and  immense  capacity 
should  be  content  with  a  more  moderate  range  of  subjects  ;  for 
even  men  of  real  genius  and  originality  of  mind  may  overstrain 
their  powers  and  injure  themselves  by  too  much  exertion.  The 
division  of  labour  is,  generally  speaking,  the  cause  of  excellence 
in  individuals  as  well  as  in  communities.  Some  of  Lord  Broug- 
ham's professional  enemies,  envious  of  his  rapid  rise  above  them, 
have  hinted  that  he  is  an  indifferent  lawyer  ;  and  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  he  does  not  excel  in  verbal  quibbles  and  minute 
details.  A  similar  accusation  was  brought  against  Lord  Bacon 
by  no  less  a  person  than  Queen  EUzabeth.  "  Bacon,"  said  her 
Majesty,  "  hath  many  excellent  flowers  of  wit,  but  he  is  no  great 
lawyer."  The  present  Lord  Chancellor  may  well  afford  to  smile 
at  an  accusation,  to  which  even  such  a  glorious  predecessor  was 
exposed.  Men  of  narrow  views  cannot  duly  appreciate  the  great- 
ness of  such  a  mind  as  Lord  Brougham's,  though  they  are 
disturbed  by  a  vague  sense  of  his  superiority,  and  are  chilled  and 
disheartened  by  the  shadow  into  which  he  throws  them. 

The  name  of  Bi-ougham  is  so  closely  connected  with  every 
great  political  event  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  he  has  been 
such  an  active  and  efficient  leader  in  the  great  march  of  mind 
that  has  achieved  such  amazing  triumphs  over  the  ignorance 
and  bigotry  descended  to  us  from  the  "  good  old  times,"  that  no 
public  man  of  the  present  day  is  more  secure  of  a  favorable  place 
in  the  annals  of  his  country,  perhaps  indeed,  in  the  history  of  the 
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world.  The  time  has  arrived  when  the  benefactors  of  the  human 
race  are  no  longer  in  danger  of  sinking  into  oblivion  or  insigni- 
ficance by  the  side  of  kings  and  conquerors.  A  discoverer  or  a 
guide  in  the  realms  of  mind  may  now  look  for  that  just  apprecia- 
tion of  his  merits  which  until  Lord  Brougham  sent  the  School- 
master abroad  was  so  generally  denied  to  him.  A  Brougham  or 
a  Bentham  exercises  a  more  enduring  sway  over  the  human 
mind,  and  eventually  over  the  destinies  of  nations,  than  a  Welling- 
ton or  a  Bonaparte.  It  is  a  more  difficult  and  noble  task  to 
eradicate  an  error  from  the  head  than  to  pass  a  sword  through 
the  heart.  It  is  delightful  to  observe  so  powerful  a  mind  as 
Lord  Brougham's  devoted  with  indefatigable  toil  and  unabated 
zeal  to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  to  the  interests  of  the  poor. 
The  eloquence  of  his  tongue  and  pen  has  always  been  employed 
to  some  noble  purpose,  and  those  wondrous  physical  and  mental 
exertions  which  have  never  been  surpassed  by  the  most  energetic 
slaves  of  Mammon,  are  all  so  many  generous  sacrifices  of  his 
personal  ease  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

But  though  his  powers  are  so  various  and  gigantic,  his  oratory 
is  not  in  every  respect  what  his  admirers  would  wish  it  to  be. 
He  has  vast  strength  and  wide  and  noble  views,  but  he  is  less 
rarely  carried  away  by  a  lofty  and  sustained  enthusiasm  than  by 
a  tumultuous  emotion  of  something  like  personal  anger.  His 
imagination,  though  great  compared  with  that  of  ordinary  men, 
is  not  equal  to  his  other  endowments.  A  prodigious  force  of 
understanding  and  an  undaunted  spirit  are  the  qualities  most 
impressed  upon  his  hearers.  He  is  one  of  the  most  vigorous  and 
just  of  reasoners,  but  he  seems  to  scorn  to  sweeten  his  medicine 
to  the  general  taste.  He  does  not  wind  into  a  subject  like  a 
snake,  as  Goldsmith  said  of  Burke  ;  but  he  seizes  it  like  a  tiger, 
and  soon  tears  to  tatters  the  toughest  sophistries  of  his  antago- 
nistg.     But  of  all  his  powers  as  a  speaker  his  withering  sarcasm 
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is  perhaps  the  most  effective  and  characteristic.      It  is  absolutely 
appalling. 

^1^  This  article  was  writen  several  years  ago ;  since  then  Lord  Broug- 
ham has  somewhat  disappointed  his  admirers  by  showing  too  great  a  rea- 
diness to  quarrel  with  his  friends,  and  less  disposition  than  of  old  to  keep 
aloof  from  the  enemies  of  the  people. 


NO.   VII. WILSON. 

The  poetry  of  Professor  Wilson  is  not  adapted  to  the  general 
taste.  It  is  addressed  to  a  limited  class  of  readers  who  think  and 
feel  like  the  author  himself.  It  is  not  every  eye  that  can  trace 
his  dreamy  and  indistinct  creations.  His  mind  is  like  a  twilight 
lake,  in  which  the  reflections  of  material  things  assume  vague 
and  unsubstantial  aspects.  There  is  rarely  in  the  poetry  of 
Wilson  any  ordinary  incident  or  worldly  passion  to  arouse  the 
sympathy  of  common  readers.  He  is  in  every  respect  the  oppo- 
site of  Crabbe.  He  deals  not  in  histories  of  daily  events,  in  de- 
scriptions of  vulgar  life,  or  in  simple  revelations  of  the  human 
heart  ;  but  he  leads  us,  with  glimmering  and  uncertain  lights, 
into  the  most  aerial  regions  of  imagination.  His  Muse  has  no 
footing  on  the  earth.  She  dallies  with  the  sunbeams,  glides 
like  a  shadow  over  the  breezy  mountains,  and  holds  converse 
with  "  the  gorgeous  company  of  clouds." 

Yet  though  the  poetry  of  Wilson  can  never  be  truly  popular, 
it  wins  from  the  least  congenial  reader,  however  dazzled  and  per- 
plexed, an  instant  acknowledgment  of  the  author's  genius. 
But  the  admiration  it  excites  is  rarely  allied  to  love.  For  its 
full  appreciation  and  enjoyment  it  requires  such  an  intense  ab- 
straction of  mind  from  all  ordinary  thoughts  and  objects,  and  such 
an  unflagging  attention  to  the  subtle  and  ever-shifting  hues  of 
the  poet's  fancy,  that  there  are  few  who  can  long  accompany  him 
without  a  sense  of  weariness  and  confusion.  His  poetry  is  full  of 
beauties,  but  they  are  of  such  a  gossamer-like  consistency,  of  so 
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ethereal  a  texture,  and  are  so  enveloped  in  a  glittering  mist  of 
words,  that  none  but  those  who  take  an  especial  delight  in  for- 
getting this  material  world  and  revelling  in  a  land  of  visions,  have 
the  patience  to  trace  out  each  almost  evanescent  charm,  or  a 
sufficient  sympathy  with  the  enchanter  to  submit  entirely  to  his 
sway  and  to  sacrifice  all  familiar  associations.  When  Wilson's 
readers  are  unimaginative,  or  when  they  are  disposed  to  be  cold 
and  critical,  his  genius  is  impotent  and  his  spell  is  broken.  His 
power  as  a  prose  writer  throws  his  poetry  into  the  shade,  because 
his  essays  and  criticisms,  though  somewhat  too  inflated  and  de- 
clamatorj'-,  are  better  suited  to  the  comprehension  of  the  general 
reader.  It  is  true  that  they  are  often  characterized  by  the  same 
dreaminess  of  fancy,  and  the  same  exaggerated  tone  of  senti- 
ment and  redundant  yet  felicitous  phraseology ;  hut  in  prose 
compositions  the  poet  cannot  always  be  on  the  wing,  and  he  is 
compelled  at  frequent  intervals  to  ahght  upon  the  common  earth 
and  hold  communion  with  its  humblest  inhabitants. 

The  effect  of  Wilson's  poetical  imaginings  is  too  frequently 
injured  by  the  indistinctness  of  his  style  ;  and  his  descriptions  are 
sometimes  so  unnecessarily  mystical  and  florid,  as  to  bewilder 
our  senses,  instead  of  illustrating  the  object  that  he  would  place 
before  us.  Familiar  things  are  disguised  under  an  ostentatious 
wealth  of  ornament. 

But  let  not  the  spirit  of  criticism  carry  us  too  far  in  our  objec- 
tions. It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  many  of  Wilson's  errors  are 
occasioned  by  a  very  rare  excess  of  some  of  the  finest  elements  of 
genius.  His  great  merit  consists  in  his  fervid  admiration  of  intel- 
lectual beauty — in  the  delicacy  and  spirituality  of  his  fancy — his 
religious  love  of  nature,  and  his  exquisite  perception  of  her  least 
obvious  charms — his  deep  domestic  tenderness,  and  his  pure  and 
elevated  faith  in  the  natural  excellence  of  the  heart  of  man. 
Though  his  metre  is  occasionally  somewhat  deficient  in  strength 
and  firmness,  it  is  always  very  sweet  and  flowing  ;  and  his  diction 
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is  often  steeped  in  beauty,  and  glows  and  sparkles  like  a  bed  of 
flowers  on  a  fresh  spring  morning. 


NO.  VIII. MISS  CAROLINE  BOWLES*. 

In  the  Quarterly  Revietv,  (in  an  article  which  has  been  generally 
attributed  to  Southey,  and  in  which  the  internal  evidence  of  the 
authorship  is  too  strong  to  admit  of  a  moment's  doubt)  Miss 
Bowles  is  thus  alluded  to — "  The  authoress  of  the  '  Widow's 
Tale*  and  those  sweet  poems  in  the  little  volume  of  '  Solitary 
Hours,'  which  for  truth  and  depth  of  feeling,  and  for  tenderness 
and  holiness  of  thought,  are  among  the  most  beautiful  that  have 
been  produced  in  this  generation."  In  the  Progress  and  Pros- 
pects of  Society  a  passage  is  taken  from  one  of  her  finest  poems, 
and  is  thus  acknowledged  : — "  These  lines  are  quoted  from  a  little 
volume,  entitled  '  Solitary  Hours,'  which  with  the  Widow's  Tale, 
&c.  of  the  same  authoress,  I  recommend  to  all  admirers  of  that 
poetry  which  proceeds  from  the  heart." 

One  reason  why  the  name  of  Miss  Bowles  is  less  familiar  to 
the  public  than  that  of  L.  E.  L.  or  Mrs.  Hemans,  is  the  retiring 
modesty  with  which  she  has  omitted  it  from  the  title  pages  of 
her  several  works.  Many  of  the  lov^ers  of  poetry  have  some  of 
her  smaller  poems  by  heart,  though  they  know  not  to  whom  they 
are  indebted  for  the  beautiful  thoughts  and  melodious  sounds  that 
haunt  their  hearts  and  ears. 

The  volume  entitled  Solitary  Hours  (which  was  published  in 
1826)  is  a  collection  of  brief  compositions  in  prose  and  verse; 
the  latter  far  superior  to  the  former.  Miss  Bowles's  early  prose, 
as  is  the  case  with  most  young  authors  in  whom  the  imagination 
is  the  predominant  faculty,  exhibited  a  want  of  ease  and  accuracy 
not  observable  in  her  first  verses,  in  which  the  thoughts  involun- 
tarily move  harmonious  numbers  ;  and  though  there  is  often  great 

*  Now  Mrs.  Southey.  The  Poet  Laureate  always  admired  her  poetry,  and 
a  personal  friendship  of  20  years  has  ended  in  love  and  wedlock. 
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beauty  in  her  prose  work  entitled  Chapters  on  Churchyards,  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  she  is  entitled  to  a  higher  rank  as  a  poet 
than  as  a  prose  writer.  In  most  of  her  poetry  there  is  nothing 
requiring  alteration  or  improvement ;  but  her  prose,  with  all  its 
beauty,  is  occasionally  a  little  inflated  and  ostentatious,  a  fault  of 
which  she  is  never  guilty  when  she  pours  out  her  soul  in  verse. 
In  the  year  1836  Miss  Bowles  published  a  blank  verse  poem, 
entitled  The  Birthday,  which  was  noticed  at  great  length  and  with 
enthusiastic  praise  in  Blackwood's  Magazine.  But  her  smaller 
pieces  are  perhaps  more  truly  characteristic  of  the  best  qualities  of 
her  genius.  No  parent  can  read  her  exquisite  address  To  a  Dying 
Infant  without  deep  emotion ;  and  indeed  no  man  or  woman  with 
a  human  heart  can  fail  to  recognize  its  truth  and  tenderness. 

In  all  the  literary  circles  of  England,  Miss  Bowles  is  well 
known  and  greatly  admired,  but  to  the  public  in  general,  her 
name  is  the  name  of  a  stranger ;  while  the  names  of  Felicia 
Hemans,  and  Letitia  Landon,  are  as  familiar  as  household  words. 
And  yet  her  productions  are  at  least  equal  to  the  works  of  those 
popular  writers.  But  the  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift,  nor 
the  battle  to  the  strong,  or  Miss  Bowles  would  have  taken  a  far 
more  prominent  station  amongst  the  poets  of  the  day.  Her  tri- 
umph, however,  is  yet  to  come,  and  she  will  assuredly  reap  a  rich 
harvest  of  praise  and  admiration,  when  many  who  have  gathered 
an  earlier  crop,  shall  lament  that  their  brief  season  of  sunshine 
and  success  has  passed  away  for  ever.  It  is  melancholy  to  reflect 
upon  the  vicissitudes  of  literature.  Nothing  is  more  changea- 
ble and  uncertain  than  poetic  fame.  It  depends  upon  so  many 
adventitious  circumstances.  A  poet  may  be  born  an  age  too  soon 
or  too  late — he  may  be  pufi'ed  into  a  sudden  elevation,  only  to  be 
hurled  down  again  into  the  gulph  of  oblivion  by  the  stern  re-action 
that  always  follows  undeserved  laudation — or  he  may  have  timid 
or  prosaic  friends  that  check  his  ambition,  or  fierce  and  indefati- 
gable enemies  that  frighten  him  into  silence,  with  ridicule  and 
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calumny, — or  he  may  have  a  rival  in  his  own  pecuhar  line,  whose 
glare  of  fame  attracts  all  eyes  away  from  lesser  luminaries  that 
might  have  shone  proudly  in  his  absence, — or  he  may  have  failed 
to  procure  the  friendship  of  some  leading  literary  journalist,  who 
by  repeated  and  earnest  notices  might  have  forced  his  merits 
into  public  notice, — or  he  may  have  entrusted  his  offspring  to 
some  tasteless  and  unfashionable  publisher,  without  influence, 
energy  or  ambition.  When  a  disappointed  bard  of  the  present 
day,  conscious  of  some  share  of  merit,  looks  over  the  list  of  the 
popular  poets  of  the  past  generation,  he  may  well  be  excused  for 
wondering  at  the  uncertainty  of  the  public  taste.  Many  a 
neglected  and  despised  writer  of  these  times,  has  produced  verses 
that  would  have  excited  a  sensation  in  the  reign  of  the  Kings  and 
the  Dukes,  the  Pomfrets  and  the  Eusdens,  the  Walsh's  and  the 
W^elsteds,  the  Fentons  and  the  Sprats,  This  small  fry  played 
about  exultingly  in  the  sunlit  stream  of  fame  for  no  inconsiderable 
period.  But  it  is  satisfactory  to  reflect,  that  though  it  has  often 
happened,  that  authors  of  little  or  no  merit  have  enjoyed  a  tempo- 
rary popularity,  no  work  of  real  genius  that  has  once  been  fairly 
brought  into  public  notice,  has  been  suffered  to  fall  into  that 
entire  oblivion,  which  has  sooner  or  later  been  the  fate  of  every 
truly  T:orthless  production,  however  much  it  may  have  been 
upheld  and  overrated  for  awhile. 


NO.   IX. PERCY    BYSSHE    SHELLEY. 

The  religious  and  the  poetical  opinions  of  Shelley  were  gene- 
rally extravagant  and  absurd  ;  the  drearaings  of  a  visionary.  His 
imagination  was  too  little  under  the  restraint  of  judgment  even 
in  his  poetry,  but  when  he  entered  upon  the  plain  grounds  of 
politics  and  religion,  it  led  him  into  mistakes  of  the  most  glaring 
character.  Nothing  but  a  conviction  of  the  real  warmth  and  sin- 
cerity of  his  heart,  could  make  a  generous  reader  forgive  the  gross 
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errors  of  his  intellect,  Shelley  had  vast  genius,  but  yet  his  mind 
was  in  some  degree  unsound.  His  faculties  were  not  well  balanced. 
To  use  the  jargon  of  the  phrenologists,  his  bump  of  reason  was 
small  indeed,  compared  to  that  of  ideality.  He  was  deficient  too 
in  taste  and  judgment,  even  as  a  poet.  He  was  vastly  rich  in 
the  materials  of  his  art,  but  he  did  not  know  how  to  turn  them 
to  a  good  account.  His  muse  was  a  fine  lady  over-ornamented 
with  ill-arranged  jewels.  There  is  a  want  of  repose  and  keeping 
in  his  poetry.  His  admirers  cannot  lay  their  hands  on  a  single 
poem  that  is  not  studded  with  beauties  as  thickly  as  the  stars  in 
heaven,  but  like  those  stars  they  shine  out  from  the  dark.  They 
are  in  strong  contrast  with  deep  shades  of  error.  If  his  beauties 
are  numerous,  they  are  not  more  so  than  his  defects.  He  is  gene- 
rally unhappy  in  his  choice  of  subjects  or  in  his  mode  of  treating 
them.  The  least  imperfect  and  most  equal  of  his  works,  the 
tragedy  of  Cenci,  is  absolutely  disgusting  from  the  nature  of  the 
subject.  It  is  strange  that  the  writer  could  expect  such  a  work 
to  gain  an  entrance  into  domestic  circles.  Swift  had  an  unna- 
tural craving  after  filthy  subjects,  and  Shelley  had  an  equally  un- 
natural leaning  towards  such  as  are  morally  repulsive.  It  is  im- 
possible, therefore,  that  he  should  ever  become  a  popular  poet, 
unless  a  very  great  change  (and  one  by  no  means  for  the  better) 
should  take  place  in  the  moral  tone  of  society.  But  this  is  not 
the  only  bar  to  his  success.  His  imagination  was  magnificently 
fertile  ;  but,  as  it  has  been  already  said,  his  faculties  were  not  well 
proportioned.  He  was  singularly  defective  in  those  powers  which 
might  have  given  direction,  consistency  and  completeness  to  his 
fitful,  fragmentary  and  dream-like  visions.  His  poems  are  all 
imperfect.  His  inspiration  was  convulsive — not  continuous.  One 
verse  is  a  miracle  of  genius — the  next  is  detestable.  In  one  line 
we  have  a  flash  of  ethereal  light,  in  another  "  chaos  is  come 
again."  From  no  poet  could  there  be  selected  single  Hues  or 
brief,  unconnected   passages,   of  such  starthng   and  surpassing 
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beauty,  but  it  really  cannot  be  said  that  there  is  a  single  one  of 
his  poems  which  has  not  some  strange  defect  in  it.     One  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  his  short  pieces,  is  the  "  Lines  -written  in  dejec- 
tion in  the  Bay  of  Naples."     Some  of  the  stanzas   contain  the 
most  exquisitely  pathetic   and   melodious   lines  that   were  ever 
written,  but  others  again  are  absolutely  unintelligible.     Who  can 
explain  the  meaning  of  the  last  stanza*  ?    It  is  something  like  the 
opening  of  Dyer's    Grongar  Hill,  the   meaning  of  which  would 
never  have  been  guessed  at,  if  Scott  of  Amwell  had  not  disco- 
vered an  early   version  of  the  poem  in  the  form  of  an  ode,   in 
which  "  The  silent  Nymph  with  curious  eye,"  is  plainly  addressed 
as   Fancy.     There   is  no  fault   so  injurious  to  the  success  of  a 
poem  as  obscurity.     The  reader  is  soon  disgusted  with  the  labor 
of  discovering   hidden  meanings.      Poetry   is  addressed  to  the 
general  heart.     Its  first  object  is  pleasure   (though  indirect  in- 
struction ought  to  follow),  and  nothing  is  more  calculated  to  injure 
its  effect,  than  a  want  of  clearness  and  simplicity.     With  all  his 
high  genius,  Shelley  has  little  chance  of  an  immortality  on  earth. 
If  he  had  struck  out  from  his  writings,  all  that  was  far-fetched, 
extravagant  and  obscure,   and  shaped  them  into  poems  of  more 
completeness,   he   would  have  left  us  less  than  one-third  of  the 
quantity ;   but  that  small  portion  would  have  lived  for  ever  !     It 
is   a  truism  that  requires   frequent  repetition   in  this  day,   when 
voluminousness  is   mistaken  for   power,  that  the  quality  and  not 
the  quantity  of  any  production  is  the  test  of  its  value.     Too  many 
of  our  living  writers  are  cursed  with  a  fatal  facility.  They  cannot 
reduce  their  excrescences.     It  is  like  cutting  off  their  flesh.     But 
if  the  greatest  of  living  poets,  William  Wordsworth,  were  judici- 
ously to  reduce  his  works  to  one  half  of  their  present  extent,  his 
loss  would  be   a  gain.     The  poets   of  the  present   day  seem  to 
think,  that  whatever  is  written  easily  must  be  easy   reading,  and 


*^A  line  is  wanting  in  the  first  stanza. 
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that  whatever  is   once  born  of  the  brain,  has  as  much  right  to 
Hve,  as  the  offspring  of  the  body. 


NO.  X. THOMAS  MOORE. 

It  is  the  fashion  amongst  the  admirers  of  the  Lake  school  to 
speak  with  unquaUfied  contempt  of  the  poetry  of  Thomas  Moore. 
This  is  extravagant  injustice.  If  he  is  not  the  best  poet  of  the 
day  he  is  certainly  not  the  worst.  If  he  has  many  faults,  he 
has  also  many  merits  of  no  ordinary  kind.  He  has  not  much 
genuine  pathos,  and  no  simple  nature.  When  he  aims  at  ener- 
gy he  is  strained  and  bombastic ;  and  when  he  attempts  to 
represent  human  passions,  we  are  sure  to  have  a  great  deal  of 
sound  and  fury  signifying  nothing.  Though  Mr.  Moore's  imagi- 
nation is  rather  feeble,  compared  to  that  of  most  of  our  first  rate 
poets,  there  is  not  a  writer  in  the  English  language,  who  has 
exhibited  such  an  extraordinary  wealth  oi  fancy.  It  is  inexhaust- 
ible. The  whole  creation  glitters  in  his  eyes.  He  looks  upon 
nothing  in  the  heavens  above  or  in  the  earth  beneath,  that  is  not 
instantly  associated  with  some  resplendent  image.  Every  thing 
gleams  and  sparkles  with  restless  brilliancy,  like  the  breeze - 
stirred  leaves  of  trees  after  a  summer  shower  and  in  a  cheerful 
burst  of  sunshine.  The  misfortune  is,  that  Moore's  wealth  of 
imagery  tempts  him  to  an  idle  ostentation,  and  that  his  Muse  is, 
accordingly,  too  often  more  fine  than  elegant.  He  never  seems 
to  understand  the  maxim  of  Thomson,  that  nature  when  una- 
domed  is  adorned  the  most ;  and  he  dwells  so  much  upon  the  mere 
drapery  and  embellishment,  that  he  tempts  the  critic  to  accuse 
him  of  a  deficiency  of  skill  in  the  higher  departments  of  his  art. 
"  Poets,  like  painters,  when  unskilled  to  trace 
Tlie  naked  nature  and  the  living  grace. 
With  gold  and  jewels  cover  every  part, 
And  hide  with  ornaments  their  want  of  art." 

In  fact  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  resplendent  imagery  too  often 
forms  the  ground-work  of  his  productions,  instead  of  their  embel- 
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lishment.  His  characters  are  lay  figures,  on  which  to  hang  the 
most  gorgeously  bespangled  garments.  They  are  not  of  flesh  and 
blood.  They  are  like  theatrical  angels  or  demons,  that  owe  every 
thing  to  paint,  to  dress,  and  to  scenery.  Byron  was  the  true 
poet  of  passion,  and  directly  Thomas  Moore  attempts  to  enter  upon 
his  rival's  ground  he  sinks  into  mere  common-place  or  cold  extra- 
vagance. He  is  most  at  home  when  he  is  thinking  of  sparkling 
eyes  and  illuminated  halls.  But  his  notions  of  female  beauty  are 
imperfect.  He  is  too  fond  of  analyzing  or  enumerating  the 
various  points  of  excellence,  and  does  not  leave  any  unity  or  dis- 
tinctness of  impression  upon  the  reader's  mind.  He  gives  us  a 
rich  assemblage  of  charms  ;  but  he  gives  the  same  to  all  his  hero- 
ines, and  they  have  all  the  requisite  supply  of  starry  eyes,  cherry 
hps,  rosy-cheeks  and  sylph-like  figures.  But,  as  he  might  have 
learned  from  Pope, 

"  'Tis  not  a  lip  or  eye  we  beauty  call, 
But  the  joint  force  and  full  result  of  al!." 

The  poetry  of  the  author  of  Lalla  Rookh  is  more  thoroughly  ori- 
ental than  he  perhaps  imagines.  An  overwhelming  display  of 
fanciful  imagery  is  precisely  the  besetting  sin  of  all  Eastern  poets, 
whose  jewellery  completely  throws  into  "&  privacy  of  light"  the 
subject  it  is  intended  to  illustrate  and  embellish.  This  richness 
of  fancy  is  in  them — and  we  fear  in  Moore  also — generally 
unaccompanied  with  depth  of  thought  or  strength  of  imagination. 
The  great  poets  rarely  dazzle  and  fatigue  the  reader  with  scenes 
that  glitter  all  over  like  streams  in  the  noon-day  sun.  The 
pages  of  Milton  and  Shakespeare  do  not  perpetually  flash  and 
sparkle,  but  yet  are  always  rendered  clear  and  distinct  by  the 
broad  light  of  imagination. 

But  now  let  us  turn  to  the  best  side  of  the  picture.  Where 
is  the  writer  who  has  moved  in  the  golden  fetters  of  verse  with 
more  ease  and  grace  than  Thomas  Moore  :  and  that  this  is 
not  a  trivial  accomplishment,  or  one  of  easy  attainment,   may 
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be  shown  by  a  reference  to  the  labours,  in  the  same  department 
of  their  art,  by  the  greatest  poets  that  ever  Hved,  and  to  the  vast 
number  of  failures  amongst  those  who  have  aimed  at  the  same 
excellence.  His  rhymes  almost  always  seem  the  consequence  of 
the  idea  to  be  expressed,  and  not  the  cause.  The  words  flow  as 
easily  and  unaftectedly  in  his  most  intricate  measures,  as  they  do 
in  elegant  and  familiar  conversation.  The  reader  is  delighted  to 
find  a  great  difficulty  so  admirably  overcome,  and  this  success  is 
so  rare,  that  the  pleasure  is  heightened  by  surprise.  We  really 
can  remember  no  poet  who  has  exhibited  such  an  easy  mastery 
over  the  mechanism  of  his  art.  Milton's  versification  is  undoubt- 
edly more  learned  and  elaborate,  but  it  is  so  obviously  artificial, 
that  a  child  can  perceive  the  trace  of  labour.  Moore's  poetry  reads 
as  if  it  were  the  writer's  natural  mode  of  expressing  his  thoughts 
and  feelings.  Not  that  it  is  always  natural  in  the  matter,  but  that 
the  manner  is  exactly  suited  to  the  character  of  the  poet's  mind. 
It  seems  not  the  result  of  labour  or  affectation.  In  all  those 
measures  which  are  characterized  by  that  obvious  melody 
the  charm  of  which  is  appreciated  by  the  general  ear,  he  is  uni- 
formly successful.  We  do  not  much  like  his  heroic  couplet,  in 
which  he  has  endeavoured,  after  the  manner  of  our  elder  writers, 
to  vary  the  full  periods  and  ccesural  pauses  ;  but  nothing  can  be 
more  exquisitely  perfect  in  point  of  versification,  than  most  of  his 
octosyllabic  lines,  and  indeed  all  the  Irish  Melodies.  To  a  wonder- 
fully rich  fancy  and  a  fine  ear  for  the  harmonies  of  verse,  he  adds 
the  great  advantages  of  extreme  ingenuity  of  thought,  a  lively 
sense  of  beauty,  (especially  in  woman,)  a  turn  for  elegant  compli- 
ments, in  which  he  rivals  even  Pope  himself,  and  a  readiness  of 
playful  satire,  in  which  he  has  never  been  surpassed.  Perhaps 
the  prime  quality  of  his  mind  is  wit.  It  seems  ever  ready  at  his 
call,  and  has  always  a  double  efi^ect  from  its  ease  and  spontaneity. 
For  piquancy  and  point,  delivered  with  an  air  of  unconscious 
facility,  nothing    in  the  language   can    be   compared  with    his 
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political  squibs.  Let  them  appear  how  oi*  where  they  may,  the 
author's  hand  is  instantaneously  recognized.  They  exhibit  a 
delightful  combination  of  wit  and  fancy,  and  these  qualities  are 
rendered  peculiarly  effective  by  the  graceful  volubility  of  the  verse. 
He  moves  with  more  readiness  and  grace  in  rhyme  than  others  do 
in  prose.  His  satire  never  wants  point,  and  always  enchants  the 
reader  with  its  inimitable  ease.  He  surpasses  Prior  in  his  arch 
allusions  and  in  the  smoothness  and  facility  of  his  style.  He 
cannot  so  well  handle  the  heavy  flail  of  Churchill,  but  he  has 
fifty  times  his  cunning  in  the  use  of  a  genteeler  weapon.  Sati- 
rists, however,  have  generally  to  work  with  temporary  materials. 
Their  genius  is  thrown  away  upon  perishable  themes.  Moore  is 
chiefly  a  party  satirist,  and  nothing  is  more  fugitive  than  the  fa- 
shionable topics  connected  with  politics.  A  new  king  or  even  a 
new  administration  may  throw  the  cleverest  political  satires  into 
utter  and  irretrievable  oblivion. 

It  is  melancholy  to  reflect  upon  the  uncertainty  of  poetical  fame, 
and  to  look  back  at  the  long  file  of  highly- gifted  men  who,  after 
being  for  many  years  the  "  observed  of  all  observers,"  are  now 
gradually  passing  away  from  us  for  ever  into  the  dreary  region  of 
oblivion.  Even  they  who  have  never  felt  the  sunshine  of  fame, 
shrink  with  horror  from  the  thought  of  being  utterly  forgotten. 

"  For  who  to  dumb  forgetfuhiess  a  prey 
This  pleasing,  anxious  being  e'er  resigned, 
Left  tiie  warm  precincts  of  the  cheerful  day, 
Nor  cast  one  longing,  lingering  look  behind  ?" 

Fortunately  for  the  happiness  of  popular  poets  they  are  gene- 
rally buoyed  up  during  their  natural  lives  with  the  hope  of  future 
fame,  and  reconcile  themselves  to  the  fate  which  is  common  to 
all  mortals,  with  the  proud  anticipation  of  a  second,  and  more 
enduring  existence  even  upon  the  earth.  There  have  been,  how- 
ever, favourite  writers  who  have  survived  their  fame.  Hayley 
was  an  instance.     We  do  not  mean  to  compare  Thomas  Moore 
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with  such  a  writer  as  Hayley,  who  was  Hterally  no  poet.  This 
cannot  be  said  of  the  author  of  Lalla  Rookh,  who  is  as  decidedly 
a  true  poet  as  any  writer  of  his  time,  though  the  rank  and  charac- 
ter of  his  genius,  and  his  chance  of  immortahty  may  be  open  to 
doubt  and  disputation. 

That  Thomas  Moore  has  not  the  deep  philosophical  sentiment 
of  "Wordsworth,  nor  the  burning  energy  of  Byron,  nor  the  classi- 
cal purity  and  precision  of  Campbell,  nor  the  rich  stateliness  of 
Southey,  nor  the  simple  nature  of  Crabbe,  nor  the  wild  and  rich 
imagination  of  Shelley  or  of  Coleridge,  must  be  at  once  ad- 
mitted ;  but  neither  have  any  of  these  great  writers  individually, 
all  the  attributes  of  his  contemporaries.  Nature  is  too  sparing 
of  her  nobler  gifts  to  lavish  them  on  a  single  person.  Thomas 
Moore  we  repeat  has  one  of  the  endowments  of  a  true  poet — 
a  prolific  fancy ,  and  in  this  respect  he  has  no  superior.  He  has 
also  a  larger  share  of  mere  wit  of  a  light  and  playful  kind,  than 
has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  other  Enghsh  author.  Surely,  then, 
he  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  ordinary  writer,  and  ought  not  to 
be  spoken  of  with  disrespect. 

NO.    XI. SAMUEL    TAYLOR   COLERIDGE. 

It  is  curious  to  observe,  how  much  even  pretty  good  judges  are 
often  carried  away  for  a  time  by  mere  novelty  and  the  force  of 
general  opinion.  The  very  critics,  who  in  the  first  flush  of  Byron's 
popularity,  elevated  him  to  the  throne  of  modern  poetry,  now  go 
into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  will  hardly  allow  him  any  merit  at 
all*.   Scott  has  met  with  a  similar  fate  ;  while  almost  every  review- 


*  Since  the  death  of  Lord  Byron,  poetry  has  lost  much  of  its  sittraction  for  ge- 
neral readers.  It  is  no  longer  fashionable.  Kven  before  his  death,  the  public 
mind  was  almost  satiated  with  his  melodramatic  horrors,  and  his  grand  and 
gloomy  egotism  became  every  day  less  impressive.  People  were  tired  of  seeing 
the  same  actor  in  so  many  different  costumes  and  situations,  as  they  recognized 
in  a  moment  his  individual  tone  and  aspect  under  every  disguise.  He  had  little 
invention — no  dramatic  genius— and  was  compelled  on  all  occasions  to  deli» 
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er  in  Great  Britian  now  joins  in  the  general  acclamations  on  the 
rise  of  Wordsworth  to  the  top  of  his  profession,  who  a  few  years 
ago  was  very  generally  spoken  of  with  almost  unmitigated  con- 
tempt. The  truth  is,  that  the  mob  of  critics,  however  capable  of 
discovering,  or  rather  of  appreciating,  when  pointed  out  by  others, 
the  beauties  of  individual  authors,  when  forced  into  popularity  or 
fame,  are  not  generally  guided  in  their  judgments  by  any  fixed 
and  independent  principles  ;  and  accordingly,  they  must  receive  a 
hint  either  from  the  public  or  from  some  leading  member  of 
their  own  class,  before  they  have  the  courage  to  deal  in  general 
praise  or  censure.  It  is  a  comparatively  easy  task  to  point  out 
beauties  or  defects  in  a  writer  whose  character  is  settled.  The 
difficulty  is  to  decide  on  the  real  character  of  a  poet,  before  any 
clue  is  derived  from  higher  individual  authority  than  our  own,  or 
before  his  success  or  failure  at  the  bar  of  the  public.  A  smart 
school-boy,  well  acquainted  by  report  with  the  character  of  Mil- 
ton, or  of  Shakespeare,  would  find  it  no  very  difficult  task  to  select 
their  most  beautiful  passages  ;  but  if  the  works  of  those  mighty 
authors  were  presented  to  an  ordinary  full  grown  critic  for  the 
first  time,  unaccompanied  by  a  single  whisper  of  their  greatness,  it 


neate  his  own  sombre  character.  His  eloquent  misanthropy  and  his  disdaia- 
ful  pride  produced  at  first  a  powerful  effect  from  their  novelty  and  boldness  ; 
but  latterly,  nothing  but  the  force  and  animation  of  his  style  enabled  him  to 
retain  his  influence  over  the  public  mind.  It  became  thoroughly  understood 
that  it  was  in  vain  to  expect  any  absolutely  new  creations  from  the  mint  of 
Byron's  fancy.  His  own  lordly  physiognomy  was  stamped  on  every  coin.  J3ut 
this  uniformity  of  style  and  barrenness  of  invention  were  forgiven  him,  on  account 
of  his  impassioned  sensibility  and  his  incomparable  energy  of  expression.  He 
had  always  ready  at  his  command  the  thoughts  that  breathe  and  the  words  that 
burn.  His  concentration,  his  force,  and  his  perspicuity,  were  qualities  that 
rendered  him  acceptable  to  all  classes  of  readers.  The  same  degree  of  egotism 
and  the  same  monotony  of  tone  and  subject  in  a  feel)ler  writer,  would  hardly 
have  been  tolerated  for  a  day.  But  genuine  intellectual  power,  however  ill- 
directed,  must  always  secure  the  attention  of  mankind.  It  may  be  feared  or 
hated,  but  it  cannot  be  despised. 

We  may  prophecy  with  perfect  safety,  that  the  poetry  of  Lord  Byron,  though 
it  will  probably  be  less  highly  esteemed  by  posterity  than  it  was  by  his  contem- 
poraries, will  never  be  neglected  or  forgotten. 
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is  by  no  means  certain  that  he  would  rightly  and  at  once  under- 
stand the  nature  of  their  claims.  The  history  of  literature  teems 
with  the  ludicrously  false  judgments  of  professed  critics.  And  yet 
the  fate  of  authors  is  not  a  mere  lottery  or  accident.  We  find  that 
all  truly  great  writers  have  received  full  justice,  sooner  or  later  ;  and 
that  mere  flashv  scribblers,  however  popular  in  their  daj',  have 
gone  out  at  last  like  a  waxen  taper,  and  have  left  nothing  but  an 
impenetrable  gloom  of  oblivion  behind  them.  It  is  certain  then, 
that  a  due  study  of  the  nature  of  literary  merit  must  give  to  a 
sagacious  critic,  who  is  independent  of  extrinsic  and  adventitious 
considerations,  the  power  to  prognosticate  with  tolerable  accuracy, 
the  future  fate  of  a  contemporary  author,  let  his  present  reception 
from  the  public  be  what  it  may.  He  need  not  inquire  at  the  pub- 
lishers of  a  poet,  whether  his  poems  are  saleable  or  not — that  is 
no  criterion.  He  has  only  to  consider,  whether  there  is  the  de- 
gree of  truth  and  nature  in  his  productions,  which  he  recognizes 
in  the  works  of  those  who  have  acquired  a  lasting  fame.  The 
public  are  often  for  a  while  as  fickle  as  children,  and  are  delighted 
with  one  new  toy  and  disgusted  witli  another,  for  little  or  no  ap- 
parent reason  ; — but  then-  final  and  deliberate  decisions  are  almost 
invaiiably  right. 

Perhaps,  no  great  poet  has  made  more  mistakes  in  criticism 
than  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge.  He  praised  Bowles's  sickly-sen- 
timental efi'usions,  for  their  manliest  melancholy,  and  in  every  re- 
spect prodigiously  overrated  their  merit ;  while  he  could  see 
nothing  but  deformities  in  Gray's  Elegy  in  a  Country  Church- 
yard, of  which  even  his  captious  and  unfriendly  critic  Johnson 
very  truly  observed,  that  had  the  poet  often  written  thus,  it  would 
have  been  vain  to  praise,  and  useless  to  blame  him.  Johnson 
was  himself  an  indifferent  critic  of  highly  imaginative  poetry,  but 
of  that  order  of  genius  which  is  best  adapted  to  the  apprehension 
and  delight  of  the  general  reader,  he  was  perhaps  one  of  the  best 
judges  that  ever  lived.     He  would  have  had  little  to  say,  how- 
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ever,  in  favor  of  such  a  writer  as  Coleridge  himself,  or  of  Keats 
and  Shelley.  They  are  out  of  the  sphere  in  which  he  lived  and 
moved,  and  had  his  being.  His  imagination  had  no  wings,  or  if 
it  had,  they  were  of  little  use.  It  had  no  alacrity  in  rising  from 
the  ground,  and  was  more  like  the  ostrich  than  the  eagle.  It  ran 
swiftly  and  safely  enough  on  the  solid  ground,  but  ventured  on  no 
aerial  experiments — on  no  voyages  of  discovery  through  the  fields 
of  air.  He  was  too  ponderous  and  substantial  for  that  subtle  at- 
mosphere. Shakespeare  says,  that  a  knavish  (or  cunning)  speech 
sleeps  in  a  foolish  ear,  and  certainly  the  effect  of  fine  poetry  in  a 
similar  way  must  depend  very  much  on  the  intellectual  character 
of  the  reader  ;  and  as  we  cannot  expect  that  the  multitude  who 
devour  the  new  novels  of  the  circulating  library,  should  listen 
with  eagerness  to  the  voice  of  a  charmer  like  Coleridge,  charm 
he  never  so  wisely,  we  must  not  suppose  that  he  will  ever  become 
the  idol  of  the  many,  though  they  may  be  compelled  to  ac- 
knowledge the  greatness  of  his  genius.  No  man  supposes  that 
Milton  is  even  at  this  day  a  popular  writer  ;  comparatively  speak- 
ing very  few  read,  though  all  praise  him.  Doctor  Johnson  ac- 
knowledged, that  he  had  not  read  Milton  through,  until  he  found 
it  necessary  to  do  so,  in  order  to  select  examples  of  the  use  of 
words  for  his  English  dictionary.  Christabel  and  the  Ancient 
Mariner,  are  not  likely  to  be  half  so  popular  as  some  of  Byron's 
melodramatic  tales  of  blood  and  thunder.  Perhaps  even 
Coleridge's  most  exquisite  Tale  of  Love,  is  a  little  too  delicate  and 
quiet  and  refined  for  the  general  reader,  though  nothing  that  he 
ever  wrote  is  so  pure  and  lovely  in  the  conception,  and  so  perfect 
in  the  execution.  It  is  a  gem  of  the  first  water.  But  this  and  the 
other  two  poems  just  mentioned,  have  the  marks  of  immoitality 
upon  them,  and  will  always  delight  readers  of  imagination  and 
sensibility.  There  is  a  large  quantity  of  his  smaller  miscellane- 
ous poems  that  almost  any  body  might  have  written,  and  which 
one  regrets  to  see  bound  up  for  ever  with  productions  of  the 
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rarest  excellence.  What  a  pity  it  is  that  poets  are  not  severer 
self-judges,  or  that  they  will  not  allow  a  few  friends  of  taste 
aud  discretion  to  suggest  the  omission  from  their  collected  works 
of  all  that  is  absolutely  below  the  character  of  their  genius.  The 
poets  of  the  present  day,  far  beyond  those  of  any  previous  period , 
are  too  self-indulgent,  and  imagine  that  everything  that  proceeds 
from  them,  is  equally  worthy  of  immortality.  How  many  pa"-es 
might  be  struck  out  of  the  works  of  Southey  and  Wordsworth 
and  Coleridge  and  Shelley,  that  would  be  no  loss  to  the  public, 
while  they  only  weaken  the  effect  and  obstruct  the  circulation  of 
what  is  truly  excellent  ! 


NO.    XII. LEIGH    HUNT. 

Few  poets  have  more  faults  than  Leigh  Hunt.  But  if  they 
were  fifty  times  as  many — if  they  were  "  thick  as  the  autumnal 
leaves  that  strow  the  brooks  in  Vallombrosa,"  they  would  not 
conceal  or  overpower  his  peculiar  beauties.  His  best  friends  must 
observe  with  regret  his  studied  negligence  of  metre,  his  affected 
novelties  of  diction,  and  the  occasional  idiomatic  vulgarity  of  his 
style.  But  who  would  not  forgive  the  rose  its  thorns,  and  pass  over 
numerous  defects,  for  the  sake  of  still  more  numerous  excellencies  ? 
His  sunny  brightness  of  fancy,  his  depth  and  delicacy  of  observa- 
tion, his  freshness  and  tenderness  of  feeling,  his  intense  love  of 
nature,  his  happy  power  of  description,  his  exuberant  flow  of 
animal  spirits,  the  cheerful  tone  of  his  philosophy,  his  genuine 
worship  of  truth  and  freedom,  and  his  frank,  cordial,  and  familiar 
manner,  are  qualities  which  even  those  who  may  be  most  alive  to 
his  faults  are  often  amongst  the  foremost  to  acknowledge  and 
appreciate.  These  remarks  apply  with  equal  justice  to  his  essays 
and  his  poems.  As  an  essayist,  he  is  in  the  same  class  as  Lamb 
and  Hazhtt,  and  takes  his  station  perhaps  between  the  two, 
mingUng  in  his  own  works  a  large  portion  of  the  beauties  of 
both.     As  a  poet,    some  critics  have  connected  him  with  the 
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Lake  school ;  but  though  in  his  abhorrence  of  the  more  precise 
and  formal  stvle  that  was  fashionable  in  what  has  been  errone- 
ously called  the  Augustan  Era  of  English  Poetry,  he  resembles  the 
poets  of  the  Lakes,  he  differs  from  them  in  many  points  of  a 
very  characteristic  nature.  Wordsworth  would  not  acknowledge 
him  as  a  disciple.  He  belongs  to  no  school.  Perhaps  of  all 
living  poets  the  one  to  whom  he  may  be  most  easily  compared  is 
Thomas  Moore,  and  to  whom  he  has  already  been  compared  by 
Hazlitt,  though,  as  he  is  far  less  smooth,  terse,  and  polished  than 
the  bard  of  Erin,  the  resemblance  between  them  does  not  im- 
mediately strike  the  casual  reader.  Though  he  is  not  so  well 
fitted  to  delight  the  drawing-room  with  brilliant  common-places, 
his  wealth  of  imagery,  his  sparkling  and  elaborate  descriptions, 
his  frequent  richness  and  felicity  of  phrase,  and,  above  all,  a 
certain  gay  and  social  spirit,  frequently  remind  us  of  some  of  the 
happiest  traits  of  the  author  of  Lalla  Rookh.  If  he  were  more 
uniformly  careful  and  fastidious  in  his  diction,  and  aimed  more 
at  point  and  antithesis  of  style,  the  resemblance  would  be  nearer. 
But  trimness,  smartness,  and  regularity,  are  Leigh  Hunt's  aver- 
sion. He  affects  "  harmonious  discords,"  and  is  ambitious  to 
snatch  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art.  Though  he  frequently 
gains  his  object,  his  failures  are  great  and  glaring  in  proportion 
to  the  glory  of  his  success.  One  of  his  own  beautiful  lines  may 
afford  us  an  illustration.  Moore  dii-ects  the  smooth,  shining 
stream  of  his  verse  into  a  thousand  beautiful  meanderings,  like 
lakes  in  pleasure-grounds  ;  but  Leigh  Hunt  lets  it  "wander  at  its 
own  sweet  will,"  or  overrun,  as  it  were,  some  breezy  height,  until, 

"  It  shakes  its  loosening  silver  in  tlie  sun." 

Leigh  Hunt  has  perhaps  a  less  grasp  of  intellect  than  Hazlitt, 
but  his  temperament  is  more  joyous  and  tender,  his  perceptions 
more  delicate  and  refined,  and  his  fancy  more  poetical.  What  a 
frequent  burst  of  sunshine  lights   up   the   pages  of  his  Rimini  / 
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And  what  exquisite  humour,  and  delicacy  and  acutcness  of  obser- 
vation, are  displayed  in  his  delightful  prose  Essays  ! 

Leigh  Hunt  is  even  more  agreeable  as  a  companion  than  as  an 
author.  He  has  a  constant  flow  of  animal  spirits,  and  his  origi- 
nal remarks  and  illustrations  are  easily  and  pleasantly  delivered. 
His  clear  brilliant  images  are  poured  out  from  the  fancy-tinged 
fountain  of  his  mind  with  wonderful  rapidity.  He  adapts  himself 
with  great  felicity  to  the  character  of  the  society  into  which  he 
may  happen  to  be  thrown,  and  can  not  only  endure  with  generous 
patience  the  company  of  an  ordinary  individual,  but  can  usually 
find  something  agreeable  and  instructive  in  his  conversation,  how- 
ever humble.  He  can 

"  Find  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  rnnnins;  brooks, 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every  tiling." 

He  is  a  most  passionate  admirer  of  the  external  world,  and 
thinks  with  Milton  that  "  a  sullenness  against  nature,"  is  a  seri- 
ous crime.  For  this  reason,  nothing  displeases  him  so  much  as 
Methodistical  lamentations.  To  him  they  appear  not  only  com- 
mon-place, but  impious  and  untrue.  He  is  an  optimist.  He  dis- 
likes the  cold  and  ungracious  creed  of  the  Calvinist,  and  wonders 
how  any  one  who  is  himself  possessed  of  the  common  attributes 
of  humanity,  can  be  sceptical  of  human  vii'tue,  or  while  gazing 
upon  the  green  fields  and  cloudless  skies  of  a  summer's  day  can 
offer  God  and  Nature  the  doubtful  compliment  of  a  gloomy  brow. 
He  makes  a  firm  stand  against  the  dogmas  of  the  UtiHtarians,  and 
considers  that  happiness,  and  whatever  is  most  conducive  to  its 
progress,  are  the  chief  concern  of  the  truly  wise.  All  things  are 
useful  as  they  tend  to  this  end,  and  no  further.  It  may  be  said 
that  virtue  is  a  higher  object,  but  happiness  implies  its  presence, 
and  indeed  is  only  another  term  for  virtuous  emotion.  A  criminal 
is  never  happy.  Poetry  and  the  Fine  Arts,  which  the  Bentham- 
ites despise,  because  they  do  not  comprehend,  contribute  to  our 
happiness  by  awakening  the  most  delicate  sensibilities  of  the  soul, 
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and  are  as  useful  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  as  scientific 
theories  and  inventions.  Nothing  is  useful  in  this  world,  but 
what  has  eventual  reference  to  the  heart  of  man.  Poetry  is  the 
expression  of  human  passion.  It  has  been  contemptuously  cha- 
racterized as  an  idle  dream  ;  as  a  pleasing  falsehood.  If  our 
existence  itself  be  not  a  dream,  the  essence  of  poetry  is  truth. 
The  Poet's  soul  is  a  mirror,  that  reflects  more  vividly  than  ordi- 
nary minds,  the  scenery  of  human  life*. 


*  As  the  especial  province  of  Poetry  is  to  describe  nature,  human  and  inani- 
mate, truth  is,  of  course,  its  vital  principle.  The  vulgar  mistake  of  supposing  all 
poetry  to  be  necessarily  false  originates  in  the  circumstance  of  poets  being  com- 
pelled to  invent  a  certain  artificial  arrangement  of  personages  and  incidents  ; 
and  it  is  because  these  identical  personages  never  existed,  and  these  particular 
incidents  never  happened,  that  unthinking  people  have  hastily  concluded  that 
Poetry  is  a  falsehood  !  liut  they  should  recollect  that  a  Poet  does  not  pretend 
to  give  an  account  of  individual  personages  and  particular  incidents,  but  an 
exact  representation  of  human  passions  and  external  nature.  If  we  were  to 
credit  the  traducers  of  "  the  art  divine,''  the  question  of  tlie  personal  existence 
of  his  hero,  involves  the  Poet's  character  for  common  honesty.  But  he 
is  the  historian  of  man,  and  not  of  men— of  the  human  heart,  but  not  of  indi- 
viduals. His  province  is  to  describe  our  common  nature,  and  the  appearances 
of  material  things  that  affect  us  by  their  beauty  or  sublimity.  The  man  who 
after  hearing  that  Romeo  and  Juliet  never  actually  existed,  should  accuse 
Shakespeare  of  a  lie,  would  be  guilty  of  an  egregious  blunder  perfectly  worthy 
of  an  Utilitarian.  We  do  not  inquire  whether  Romeo  and  Juliet  lived  in 
Venice  or  in  London,  in  one  century  or  another,  or  whether  two  persons  of  these 
names  ever  lived  at  all  ;  but  whether  Shakespeare  has  truly  developed  in  these 
dramatic  characters  the  tender  passion,  as  it  exists  in  every  age  and  country. 
The  shadow  of  poetry  is  mistaken  for  the  substance— the  shell  for  the  kernel. 
Rhymes — names — incidents,  &:c.  form  only  the  machinery  of  a  vehicle  con- 
structed by  genius  for  the  conveyance  and  exhibition  of  treasures  from  the  mine 
of  nature. 

It  is  supposing  that  men  have  not  human  affections,  to  pronounce  them  dead 
to  the  influence  of  poetry.  "  All  that  is  worth  any  thing  in  life  is  the  poetry  of 
it."  Do  not  the  rudest  of  our  common  sailors,  while  voyaging  over  the  wide 
and  solitary  Atlantic  on  calm  moon-light  nights,  occasionally  think  with  tender 
emotion  of  their  distant  homes,  and  patriotically  of  their  native  Isle,  until,  al- 
though "unused  to  weep,"  the  tears  start  into  their  eyes  ?  This  is  poetry ! 
Poets,  in  similar  situations,  have  only  to  express  similar  feelings,  and  the  world 
will  hail  them  as  the  priests  and  interpreters  of  Nature.  Did  Burns  do  more 
than  embody  the  general  mind  in  his  most  popular  works  ?  Certainly  not,— for 
it  was  to  their  actual  truth  that   he  was  indebted   for   his  fame.      If  there 
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Leigh  Hunt  has  too  many  idiosyncrasies  of  genius,  and  has 
too  much  subtlety  and  refinement,  for  success  as  a  popular  writer. 
It  is  said,  that  a  man  who  is  but  just  in  advance  of  his  pupils,  is 
the  most  effective  teacher.  It  is  the  same  with  the  author,  who 
should  not  be  too  far  beyond  the  mob,  if  he  desires  to  sway  their 
sympathies  and  opinions.  The  qualities  of  Leigh  Hunt's  mind 
are  extremely  rare,  and  seem  strange  and  unintelligible  to  the 
mass  of  readers.  There  are  many  writers  of  these  times,  who 
have  exhibited  more  power,  both  of  thought  and  expression  ;  but 
it  would  be  difficult  to  name  any  one  who  has  surpassed  him 
in  a  delicate  sense  of  the  beautiful,  and  a  general  subtlety  of 
apprehension.  In  a  question  of  mere  taste,  or  a  description  of 
natural  scenery,  or  in  characteristic  details  of  men  and  manners, 
we  can  conceive  nothing  more  delightful  than  the  writings  of 
Leigh  Hunt  :  but  he  has  many  superiors  in  the  fierce  struggles 
of  political  controversy ;  and  we  have  arrived  at  a  period,  when 
the  public  mind  demands  a  strong  and  even  coarse  excitement. 
Even  in  literature  itself,  thei-e  is  a  correspondent  leaning  to  the 
wild  and  turgid.  Addison  and  Goldsmith  would  attract  but  little 
attention  in  such  times  as  these.  The  mild  essays  of  the  Specta- 
tor would  seem  flat  and  insipid,  and  what  publisher  would  make 
a  liberal  offer  for  the  copyright  of  a  one  volume  novel  in  the 
style  of  the  Vicai*  of  Wakefield  ? 

When  Leigh  Hunt  distinguished  himself  so  much  by  his  politi- 
cal writings  in  the  Examiner,  it  was  rather  by  the  moral  courage 
of  his  tone,  contrasted  with  the  general  character  of  the  Legiti- 


were  not  responsive  feelings  in  the  bosoms  of  men  in  general,  to  whom  would 
poetry  be  addressed  ?  Poets  would  write  only  for  Poets  !  But  all  men  have 
human  passions,  and  these  are  the  poetry  of  life.  The  faculties,  and  emotions 
of  the  Poet  diflfer  from  those  of  his  fellow-creatures,  in  degree  but  not  in  kind. 
His  pains  and  his  pleasures  are  only  more  intense.  He  pants  for  sympathy, 
and  to  relieve  his  impassioned  spirit,  he  is  compelled  to  "  wreak  himself  on  ex- 
pression !'' 

2  o  2 
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wacy-ridden  Press  of  that  day,  than  by  any  intrinsic  force  of  style. 
In  fact,  there  was  something  even  effeminate  and  fantastic  in  his 
manner,  though  his  genuine  love  of  truth  and  freedom,  and  the 
candour  and  sincerity  and  disinterestedness  of  his  character,  were 
obvious  to  the  meanest  and  most  malignant  reader  ;  though  these 
noble  qualities  did  not  protect  him  from  bitter  and  cowardly  hos- 
tilities. In  fact,  the  moral  beauty  of  his  character  was  the 
sharpest  of  all  thorns  in  the  sides  of  his  opponents,  some  of 
whom  seemed  to  think  themselves  justified  in  attacking  his  good 
name  with  the  most  infamous  falsehoods  for  the  sake  of  nullifying 
its  influence.  Considering  all  that  Leigh  Hunt  has  suffered  in 
person  and  reputation  for  the  good  old  cause,  and  that  he  was  for 
a  long  time  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  his  party,  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  the  Whigs  have  treated  him  with  signal  ingratitude. 
There  is  no  man  living  who  has  done  so  much  to  prepare  the  way 
for  their  return  to  power,  and  yet  he  has  been  wholly  neglected  in 
the  ostentatious  distribution  of  loaves  and  fishes  to  the  men  who 
have  distinguished  themselves  by  their  writings.  Even  Tory  au- 
thors, in  every  way  below  him,  have  had  the  preference.  It  is 
not  easy  to  understand  this  gross  injustice,  unless  it  be,  that  our 
Whig  governors,  in  their  contemptible  timidity,  are  fearful  of 
being  thought  to  favor  their  own  friends  ;  and  thus,  to  avoid  the 
imputation,  turn  their  benefactors  out  of  doors  and  heap  honors 
on  their  foes.  No  liberal-minded  person  would  advocate  such 
party  distinctions  in  literature,  as  should  lead  to  the  neglect  of 
real  merit ;  but  here  is  a  case  in  which  a  man  of  true  genius  is 
left  to  starve,  though  he  has  laboured  half  a  life  to  forward  a 
cause,  which  the  legislators  who  have  the  power  to  honor  and 
reward  those  writers  who  have  benefitted  mankind,  consider  to 
be  the  cause  of  truth  and  justice,  and  the  dearest  in  which 
humanity  is  concerned  ;  while  authors  of  far  less  literary  merit, 
and  who  have  taken  the  opposite  side,  have  been  handsomely 
pensioned. 
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Nothing  but  Leigh  Hunt's  disinterested  and  undestructible  love 
of  truth,  and  a  naturally  lively  imagination,  could  have  preserved 
him  from  despondency  or  despair  in  the  midst  of  his  great  and 
manifold  afflictions  ;  and  it  is  truly  delightful  to  observe,  how  he 
continues  to  the  last  to  turn  to  the  sunny  side  of  all  things.  He 
is  just  as  full  of  hope  and  trustfulness  as  ever,  and  he  looks  round 
upon  nature  and  upon  man  vfith  the  same  cordial  sympathy  and 
admiration  that  thrilled  his  heart  in  youth.  This  is  true  religion 
— true  virtue — true  wisdom. 

Leigh  Hunt  seems  to  be  quite  aware,  that  his  character  as  a 
pohtician  is  not  precisely  suited  to  the  tone  and  temper  of  the 
times.  He  is  far  too  mild  and  scrupulous  and  candid,  and  deals 
too  much  in  generalities.     He  is  too  little  of  a  party  man. 

Leigh  Hunt's  personal  appearance  is  extremely  prepossessing. 
His  figure  is  light  and  elegant,  and  he  has  an  air  of  genteel 
negligence  about  him,  that  is  not  common  among  literary  men. 
He  has  a  quick  and  sparkling  eye,  but  his  mouth  is  the  most 
remarkable  feature  of  his  face  ;  it  has  a  character  of  great  sensi- 
bihty,  and  a  kind  of  voluptuous  refinement.  If  there  is  any 
thing  objectionable  in  Hunt's  personal  manners  and  conversation, 
it  consists  in  a  slight  tinge  of  foppery  in  both.  Hazlitt  is  as 
opposite  to  him  in  these  respects  as  possible.  Hunt  wears  no 
neckcloth,  but  leaves  his  collar  open  a  la  Byron.  His  coxcombry, 
if  such  it  be,  has  by  no  means  a  disagreeable  efi'ect ;  for  his 
extreme  politeness,  his  elegant  manners  and  good  humour  would 
redeem  a  far  greater  foible. 

NO.    XIII. KEAN. 

This  eminent  actor  seems  to  have  suffered  severely  from  his 
bodily  infirmities  during  the  last  year  or  two  of  his  hfe.  His 
genius,  however,  had  not  lost  all  its  original  brightness,  and  in 
despite  of  a  cloud  of  physical  ills  it  shot  forth  occasional  gleams, 
that  were  far  more  precious  and  delightful    than  the   steadier 
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light  of  less  gifted  spirits.  It  will  now  scarcely  admit  of  dispute 
that  Kean,  whatever  might  have  been  his  personal  failings,  was 
the  prince  of  modern  tragedians.  He  had  no  rival  near  his 
throne.  The  John  Kemble  school  is  no  longer  the  standard  of 
Dramatic  excellence.  The  school  of  Kean  is  the  school  of  Shake- 
speare, or  of  nature,  for  these  are  almost  convertible  terms.  The 
spirit  of  our  great  Bard  in  his  moods  of  impetuous  passion  or 
profound  tenderness  was  but  ill  represented  by  the  deliberate  and 
studied  precision  of  John  Kemble.  The  praise  of  fine  taste  and 
scholarship  cannot  be  denied  him,  but  he  was  rather  a  great 
rhetorician  than  a  great  actor.  He  consulted  his  head,  when 
he  should  have  trusted  to  his  heart*. 

The  Dramatic  revolution,  of  which  Kean  was  the  originator 
and  the  guide,  is  correspondent  with  that  vast  change  in  the 
state  and  tone  of  our  literature,  which  has  thrown  many  writers, 
once  the  idols  of  the  public,  into  comparative  obscurity  or  disre- 
pute. The  cautious  elegance,  the  scholastic  accuracy,  the  smart 
antithesis,  the  wit  and  terseness  of  the  poets  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  are  qualities  of  an  inferior  order  in  the  estimation  of 
the  poets  and  critics  of  these  times.  There  is  a  disposition  to 
recur  to  the  unaffected  diction  and  the  free  and  forcible  nature 
of  the  Dramatic  writers  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  true 
Augustan  era  of  British  literature.  The  poets  of  that  period,  if 
less  correct  than  their  successors,  in  certain  points  of  style,  were 
more  correct  in  spirit.  The  bards  of  the  present  age,  like  the 
kings  of  our  elder  drama,  are  ambitious  to  cultivate  in  themselves 


*  JNIrs.  Siddons  was  a  person  of  a  different  stamp,  and  was  certainly  superior 
to  the  rest  of  her  family,  eminent  and  accomplished  as  they  were. 
"  Her  soul  was  like  a  star,  and  dwelt  apart." 

Perhaps  she  may  be  thought  by  some  to  have  belonged  to  the  same  school ; 
but  if  she  did,  she  was  so  indisputably  at  the  head  of  it,  that  she  was  not  fetter- 
ed by  its  rules.  She  was  indeed  a  Tragic  Queen,  and  could  dare  in  her  own 
person  to  make  such  glorious  excursions  into  the  realms  of  nature,  as  often 
startled  the  less  adventurous  spirits  by  whom  she  was  surrounded. 
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a  noble  consciousness  of  their  own  powers,  and  a  generous  con- 
fidence in  nature. 

Such  an  actor  as  Kean,  a  genius  so  untrammelled  by  ordinary 
rules,  so  ready  to  snatch  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art,  and  to 
follow  his  author  into  the  profoundest  depths  of  human  passion, 
would  have  gratified  even  Shakespeare  himself.  The  mighty 
magician  of  the  JDraraa  would  have  been  proud  of  a  representa- 
tive at  once  so  daring  and  so  faithful. 

This  great  tragedian's  last  performance  was  in  the  part  of 
Othello.  His  first  appearance  on  the  London  stage  was  in  that 
of  Shylock>  He  performed  it  on  the  first  night  in  an  almost 
empty  theatre.  The  town  was  for  a  considerable  time  much 
divided  upon  his  merit.  His  style  was  too  great  a  change  from 
what  the  public  had  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  a  model  in  the 
person  of  John  Kemble,  to  suffer  them  to  appreciate  it  entirely 
and  at  once.  The  friends  of  the  old  school  were  naturally 
alarmed  at  so  bold  an  innovator,  and  there  was  a  fierce  conflict 
amongst  the  critics  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  old  favorite 
and  the  new  one. 

I  will  not  attempt  a  minute  critical  analysis  of  the  peculiar 
qualities  of  Kean's  splendid  genius  as  an  actor,  because  it  would 
be  utterly  beyond  my  power  to  do  it  justice  ;  for  those  who  have 
witnessed  the  performances  of  that  powerful  tragedian,  would 
find  even  the  ablest  description  of  him  vague,  faint,  and  unsatis- 
factory, when  compared  with  their  own  vivid  recollections  ;  and 
to  attempt  to  represent  him  to  others,  would  be  almost  as  idle  as 
to  describe  visible  objects  to  the  blind. 


NO.    XIV. WORDSWORTH. 

This  writer,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  a  little  too  exclusive  in  his 
taste,  and  occasionally  carries  an  excellent  principle  to  an  extreme 
almost  as  pernicious  as  the  error  to  which  it  is  opposed.  He  is 
so   thoroughly   disgusted  with  the  vapid  common-places  of  the 
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imitators  of  the  French  School,  that  he  thinks  he  cannot  get  too 
far  from  their  models.  He  would  rather  speak  like  a  clown  than 
a  Rosa  Matilda.  Of  two  evils  he  would  choose  what  he  thinks 
the  least.  But  though  there  is  a  medium  between  the  diction  of 
the  barn  and  the  boudoir  which  he  has  sometimes  missed,  and  in 
his  eagerness  to  avoid  an  old  and  popular  error  has  fallen  into  a 
new  and  a  repulsive  oncj  he  is  not  to  be  characterized  by  his  few 
failures,  but  by  his  general  success.  His  expressions  are  plain,  but 
not  coarse.  He  maintains,  and  with  abundant  reason,  that  lan- 
guage need  not  be  vulgar,  because  it  is  simple  and  unpretending. 
He  has  chosen  humble  subjects,  and  endeavoured  to  assimilate 
his  language  to  the  real  language  of  men  in  ordinary  life.  He 
feels  that  nothing  human  can  be  too  lowly  for  the  purposes  of 
poetry,  and  that  natural  thoughts  are  best  expressed  in  natural 
language.  His  thoughts,  though  clear,  are  profound,  and  often 
most  philosophical  and  original  when  they  appear  most  trite  and 
obvious  to  vulgar  apprehension.  It  has  been  justly  observed 
that  there  is  often  an  internal  power,  with  an  absence  of  external 
ornament  and  pretension,  in  his  poetry,  which  is  not  to  be  found 
in  that  of  any  other  living  writer  ;  and  this  accounts  for  the  indif- 
ference of  the  superficial  reader,  and  the  enthusiasm  approaching 
almost  to  adoration,  with  which  he  is  regarded  by  the  careful  and 
ingenuous  student  of  the  "  art  divine."  Wordsworth  is  not  like- 
ly to  become  a  very  popular  poet,  though  portions  of  his  writings 
will  probably  hereafter  be  more  extensively  known  and  be  better 
appreciated  by  ordinary  readers  than  they  are  at  present.  Many 
of  his  fine  aphorisms,  and  some  of  his  more  obvious  beauties  of 
thought  and  style,  will  in  time  be  familiarized  to  the  public  mind 
by  repeated  quotations.  The  great  popularity  of  Scott  as  a  poet, 
on  his  first  appearance,  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  interest  of  his 
narratives.  When  the  incidents  became  familiar,  the  verse  in 
which  they  were  embodied  lost  half  its  charm.  He  was  not, 
like  Wordsworth,  the  poet's  poet.     His  metrical  tales  were  never 
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highly  esteemed  by  those  who  love  poetry  for  its  own  sake.  He 
was  conscious  of  this,  and  spoke  humbly  of  his  own  genius  as  a 
poet,  but  with  a  proud  and  just  consciousness  of  his  wondrous 
and  unrivalled  power  as  a  novelist.  Genuine  poetry  is  never 
stale ;  every  new  perusal  is  accompanied  with  a  fresh  delight  and 
an  additional  store  of  pleasant  associations.  Those,  however, 
who  can  really  enjoy  the  pure  spirit  of  poetry,  wholly  unmixed 
with  baser  matter,  form  a  very  small  class  indeed.  To  make  it 
popular  without  the  aid  of  narrative,  it  is  necessary  to  season  it 
highly  with  glittering  conceits,  turgid  truisms,  and  strong  excite- 
ments. 

The  majority  of  critics  estimate  more  highly  the  value  of 
contemporary  applause  as  an  indication  of  future  fame  than 
general  experience  warrants.  If  sale  alone  were  a  criterion  of 
the  value  of  a  work,  Harriette  Wilson's  detestable  Memoirs 
and  many  similar  productions,  would  rank  quite  as  high  as  any 
thing  that  has  yet  proceeded  from  the  noblest  pens.  Before  we 
look  upon  immediate  applause  as  the  slightest  argument  in  favor 
of  a  writer's  performances,  there  are  many  other  circumstances 
that  should  be  taken  into  consideration, — the  subject — the  author's 
style — and  the  character  of  the  age.  There  are  some  subjects 
that  in  their  own  nature  are  so  attractive  to  large  classes  of 
readers,  that  the  feeblest  handling  cannot  well  abate  their  influ- 
ence, particularly  if  they  are  brought  forward  at  the  proper 
season.  There  are  other  topics,  on  the  contrary,  that  cannot  be 
rendered  widely  popular  by  the  greatest  genius.  Sometimes 
mere  novelty  of  subject  will  do  more  for  an  author's  temporary 
success  than  the  greatest  merit  of  style  or  thought.  They  who 
maintain  that  popularity  is  the  test  of  merit  should  reconcile  the 
vast  success  of  Scott's  poetry  on  its  first  publication,  when  he 
was  looked  upon  as  the  English  Homer,  with  the  comparative 
neglect  with  which  his  metrical  tales  are  now  treated.  If  they 
were  great  poems  on  their  first  publication,  they  must  be  equally 
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meritorious  now,  though  their  popularity  has  wholly  passed  away. 
If  any  man  were  to  publish  at  this  day  poems  of  similar  charac- 
ter and  equal  merit,  they  would  hardly  run  through  a  single 
edition.  All  the  world  at  one  time  esteemed  Scott  a  greater 
poet  than  Wordsworth,  but  who  thinks  so  now  ?  Opinions  have 
changed,  but  the  things  remaia  the  same. 

There  is  a  class  of  works  for  which  an  immediate  but  not 
permanent  popularity  is  naturally  expected,  while  there  are  others 
for  which  no  popiilarity,  but  a  slowly- coming  though  lasting 
fame,  is  all  that  is  ever  looked  for  or  desired.  If  we  glance  over 
the  records  of  literature,  we  shall  meet  with  the  titles  of  innumer- 
able books  that,  in  their  brief  day,  were  eagerly  devoured  by  the 
whole  reading  world,  but  which  are  now  utterly  forgotten ;  or  if 
occasionally  met  with  and  perused,  are  thrown  away  again  with 
a  deep  feeling  of  disgust,  and  an  expression  of  astonishment  that 
they  should  ever  have  given  satisfaction  to  a  single  human 
being.  Great  authors  have  rarely  been  popular,  because  they  have 
gone  beyond  the  age  or  beyond  the  general  intellect.  Bacon 
and  Milton  were  never  popular,  and  never  will  be.  They  are  truly 
interesting  only  to  thinkers  and  men  of  imagination,  and  these 
form  the  fit  audience  though  few.  On  the  authority  of  the 
critics  the  multitude  have  faith  in  these  gods  of  intellect.  They 
blindly  worship  them  from  a  sense  of  duty,  and  not  from  any 
impulse  of  afiection.  The  history  of  literature  furnishes  us  with 
comparatively  so  few  instances  of  contemporary  popularity  being 
succeeded  by  a  permanent  fame,  and  so  many  striking  cases  of  a 
sudden  blaze  of  success  being  as  suddenly  extinguished,  and  of 
neglected  merit  forcing  its  way  slowly  into  lasting  distinction, 
that  we  have  always  thought  it  highly  unphilosophical  to  draw 
any  positive  conclusions  from  the  public  reception  of  new  works. 

Wordsworth  is  not  an  Epic  poet,  nor  has  he  the  Dramatic 
faculty.  This  is  the  reason  why  he  has  in  some  respects  failed 
in   his  "  Excursion,"  which  is   neither   an    Epic  nor  a  Dramatic 
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poem,  but  a  mere  record  of  the  moods  of  his  own  mind.  The 
dramatis  personse  are  shadows.  The  dialogue  is  sustained  en- 
tirely by  one  person,  and  that  person  is  the  author.  The  poem 
is  in  fact  an  eloquent  soliloquy.  It  is  curious  that  in  point  of 
style,  one  portion  of  Wordsworth's  works  forms  a  strange  con- 
trast to  the  rest.  Though  in  his  Lyrical  Ballads  he  affects  a 
quaker-like  plainness  and  humility,  in  his  poems  of  a  metaphysi- 
cal or  of  a  contemplative  character  there  is  a  solemn  and  sustained 
elevation  both  of  style  and  sentiment.  He  adapts  his  manner 
to  his  subject.  He  may  be  called  both  a  philosophical  and  a 
pastoral  poet.  His  characteristics  are  profound  thought  and  a 
passionate  love  of  nature. 

We  read  the  works  of  Wordsworth  with  a  calm  delight,  and 
a  personal  veneration  for  the  author.  There  is  something  so 
exquisitely  pure  and  pastoral  in  all  that  we  hear  of  his  daily  life, 
that  he  realizes  our  most  ideal  conception  of  the  poetical  charac- 
ter. He  lives  in  serene  and  thoughtful  gladness,  amidst  groves, 
and  lakes,  and  mountains,  and  seems  as  intimately  associated  with 
nature  as  the  birds  that  charm  him  with  their  songs.  He  pays, 
indeed,  an  occasional  visit  to  the  crowded  city,  but  hurries 
eagerly  back  again  to  his  native  haunts.  There  is  the  same 
avoidance  of  all  contact  with  artificial  hfe,  in  his  personal  habits 
as  in  his  poetry.  There  is  an  Arcadian  simplicity  and  quietude 
in  both. 


NO,     XV. REV.    J.     WOLFE. 

[Auihnr  of  the  Linen  oit  the  Burial  of  Hir  John  Moore.'\ 

Mr.   Wolfe   seems  to  have  been  one  of  that  class  of  authors 

who  owe   all  their  fame  to  a  single  happy  thought — the  chance 

inspiration  of  an  hour.     He  was    the  writer  of  one  of  the  most 

beautiful  little  poems    in  the   language,    and   yet  he    was    not  a 
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poet.  That  is  to  say,  poetry  was  not  the  element  in  which  he 
lived,  and  breathed,  and  had  his  being.  He  had  not  by  nature 
the  true  temperament.  All  men  have  brief  and  occasional  visita- 
tions of  fancy  and  feeling,  of  more  or  less  brightness  and  intensity, 
by  which  they  are  raised  above  the  prosaic  mediocrity  of  their 
daily  life  ;  and  when  a  man  possesses  a  talent  for  versification, 
he  may  happen,  in  some  auspicious  moment,  after  a  thousand 
failures,  to  embody  his  casual  inspiration,  with  extraordinary 
success.  But  one  or  two  good  passages  will  not  make  a  fine 
poem,  nor  one  or  two  poetical  thoughts,  a  true  poet.  Pomfret, 
who  was  the  most  prosaic  man  that  ever  lived,  and  whose  verses 
are  generally  detestable,  contrived  to  stumble  one  agreeable 
summer  morning  upon  a  pleasing  subject,  and  albeit  unused  to 
the  poetical  mood,  he  treated  it  in  a  pleasing  manner.  He  wore 
laurels  all  his  life  for  this  single  effort ;  and  even  long  after  his 
natural  death  his  poetical  existence  was  highly  reputable. 
Southey,  in  his  Specimens  of  the  English  Poets,  has  told  us  that 
Pomfret' s  Choice  is  the  most  popular  poem  in  the  language.  We 
doubt  the  fact ;  and  suspect  that  the  poem  has  been  little  read  for 
the  last  fifty  years :  but  still  the  notice  of  it  by  Johnson  and  by 
Southey,  and  the  sale  which  the  poem  once  obtained,  will  serve  to 
show  that  a  prosaic  person  may  sometimes  arrive  at  considerable 
distinction  by  a  single  poetic  fit  of  very  short  duration.  Perhaps 
if  Pomfret  had  lived  a  whole  century  longer,  and  had  written 
verses  daily,  he  would  have  continued,  what  he  always  was, 
with  one  solitary  exception,  a  dull  manufacturer  of  rhyming 
prose.  If  he  had  never  written  any  other  verses  than  the 
Choice,  the  real  barrenness  of  his  mind  would  have  remained  a 
secret  to  the  public.  All  his  subsequent  attempts  were  absolutely 
suicidal.  Lady  Anne  Barnard,  wrote  one  of  the  most  exquisite 
ballads  in  the  world — Juld  Robin  Gray,  and  perhaps,  it  is  by  no 
means  a  subject  of  regret  that  she  never  attempted  to  write  another. 
As  it  was,   she  somewhat  risked  her  fame,  by  the  publication  of 
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a  continuation  or  second  part,  which,  as  Mr.  Dyce  observes,  is 
very  inferior  to  the  original  tale,  and  greatly  injures  its  effect. 
If  Sir  Egerton  Brydges  had  written  no  other  verses  than  his 
beautiful  Sonnet  on  Echo  and  Silence,  (according  to  Southey, 
the  most  imaginative  poem  in  any  language,)  how  far  higher  he 
would  have  stood  in  general  estimation  as  a  poet  than  he  now 
does.  He  soon  broke  the  charm.  He  seemed  determined  to 
convince  his  admirers  that  his  inspiration  was  momentary  and 
fortuitous.  He  devoted  a  long  Ufe  to  an  assiduous  courtship  of 
the  Muse,  but  she  never  gave  him  another  smile.  If  he  had 
possessed  that  rarest  of  all  attainments — self-knowledge,  he  would 
have  laid  by  his  pen  from  that  happy  hour  ;  for  one  good  poem 
is  better  than  a  thousand  bad  ones,  Mr.  Carlyle  has  told  us, 
that  booksellers  would  often  get  more  for  their  money  if  they 
got  less  :  that  is,  if  they  were  to  pay  for  quality  instead  of  quantity. 
Authors  should  take  the  same  view  of  the  means  of  acquiring 
fame,  and  recollect  that  one  little  volume  of  real  merit,  shorn  of 
all  excrescences,  and  condensed  into  power,  is  more  profitable  in 
the  end,  than  a  cart-load  of  diffuser  matter  that  is  "  very  tolerable, 
and  not  to  be  endured." 

Mr.  Wolfe,  like  many  other  men  before  him,  fell  into  the 
unhappy  mistake  of  doing  more  than  enough.  He  made  one 
lucky  hit,  and  then  by  his  subsequent  failures  proved  how  much 
more  he  was  indebted  to  fortune  than  to  genius.  If  he  had 
secreted  or  destroyed  every  thing  that  he  had  ever  written  except 
the  Lines  on  the  Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore,  the  pubhc  would 
have  looked  upon  him  as  one  of  the  best  poets  of  the  time,  and 
the  complimentary  critics  would  have  lamented  that  so  noble 
a  genius  should  have  been  so  sparing  of  its  exertions.  It  was 
the  flattering  complaints  of  their  idleness,  that  tempted  Campbell 
to  perpetrate  his  Theodric,  and  Rogers  to  write  his  Italy.  And 
Mr.  Wolfe,  who  had  produced  an  ode  that  was  admired  by  Lord 
Byron  as  one  of  the  finest  in  the  language,  and  that  became  at 
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once  a  favorite  with  all  classes  of  people,  was  so  unfortunate  as 
to  write  and  so  imprudent  as  to  preserve  a  variety  of  other 
pieces,  which,  comparatively  speaking,  are  very  Uttle  known,  and 
which  those  who  have  read  once  have  no  desire  to  read  again. 
There  are  some  blank-verse  compositions  in  the  volume  of  his 
Remains  that  it  was  perfectly  inhuman  of  his  executors  to 
pubUsh. 

Blank-verse  is  one  of  the  most  striking  tests  of  a  poet's  genius. 
It  is  the  noblest  measure  in  the  language.  It  is  a  magnificent 
instrument  that  is  not  to  be  commanded  by  a  feeble  hand.  The 
plaver's  strength  or  weakness  is  instantly  exhibited.  There  are 
certain  forms  of  rhymed  verse  that  are  happily  adapted  to  con- 
ceal a  penury  of  thought,  but  blank-verse  seems  to  lay  bare  the 
writer's  intellect.  If  it  be  not  supported  with  the  utmost  energy 
and  skill,  it  is  really  what  Johnson  called  it,  crippled  prose,  or 
verse  only  to  the  eye. 


NO.    XVI. REV.    JOHN    MOULTRIE. 

Mr.  Moultrie's  name  is  probably  not  very  familiar  to  the 
public  ;  but  his  fellow-students  at  Eton  College,  some  twenty 
years  ago,  can  hardly  have  forgotten  his  promise  of  future 
eminence  ;  and  many  of  the  readers  of  the  Etonian  have  admired 
the  productions  of  his  youth,  though  they  knew  not  from  whose 
hand  they  came.  Mr.  Moultrie  was  so  much  distinguished  in  his 
own  circle  by  his  early  effusions,  and  these  were  so  flatteringly 
spoken  of  by  the  public  press,  that  the  long  silence  of  his  Muse  is 
a  circumstance  not  unworthy  of  particular  notice.  It  appears 
that  on  entering  into  wedlock,  and  assuming  the  sacerdotal 
garment,  he  thought  it  inconsistent  with  his  character  and  posi- 
tion to  devote  any  portion  of  his  time  to  the  favorite  amusement 
of  his  earlier  years.  He  seems  latterly  to  have  changed  his  opi- 
nion on  this  subject. 
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There  is  not  a  single  line  of  preface  to  his  volume  of  poems  ; 
and,  indeed,  if  he  had  written  one,  it  would  probably  have 
been  a  work  of  mere  supererogation,  for  few  poets  have  per- 
mitted their  muse  to  be  more  confidential  and  communicative. 
He  cordially  shakes  hands  with  the  public,  and  at  once  ushers 
that  many-headed  personage  into  his  domestic  circle,  who  be- 
comes perfectly  intimate  not  only  with  the  host  himself,  but 
with  his  wife  and  children,  and  his  whole  circle  of  friends  and 
associates.  He  is  really  a  much  greater  egotist  in  verse  than 
Byron  himself,  but  his  egotism  is  very  different  in  character 
from  that  of  the  stern  and  haughty  Harold.  It  is  more  like  that 
of  Southey,  and  seems  to  proceed  from  a  certain  noble  simplicity 
and  an  overflowing  kindliness  of  nature.  None  but  a  man  who 
gives  others  credit  for  similar  feelings  could  so  boldly  reveal 
his  own ; — his  personal  and  domestic  references  are  a  compliment 
to  the  reader's  heart. 

Mr.  Moultrie  in  his  early  poems  imitated  Lord  Bvron,  who 
was  then  in  the  meridian  of  his  glory.  He  has  since  changed 
his  models,  and  his  style  is  now  a  mixture  of  Wordsworth  and 
Southey.  This  will  perhaps  partly  account  for  a  degree  of 
strength  and  condensation  in  his  first  effusions  that  we  do  not 
meet  with  in  the  generality  of  his  later  pieces.  He  now  aims 
at  simplicity,  which  is  no  doubt  a  high  excellence  in  poetry  when 
combined  with  great  power  ;  but  the  simplicity  even  of  Words- 
worth and  Southey  is  mawkish  or  ridiculous  whenever  their 
inspiration  fails  them.  In  their  happier  passages  it  has  an  effect 
that  cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated,  but  their  warmest  admirers 
will  hardly  venture  to  deny  that  many  of  the  pages  of  those 
great  poets  are  sadly  deficient  in  force  and  elevation.  Extreme 
simplicity  of  style  in  poetical  composition  requires  great  origi- 
nality and  energy  of  thought  to  preserve  it  from  poverty  and 
degradation.  We  should  be  as  sorry  if  Thomas  Moore  were 
to  cast  away  his  gems  and   flowers,   and    to   aim   at   the   bare 
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simplicity  of  Wordsworth,  as  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  latter 
poet  were  to  deck  his  muse  in  the  rainbow  tints  of  Lalla  Rookh. 
We  can  no  more  object  to  the  silks  and  jewels  of  a  fashionable 
lady  than  to  the  nakedness  of  a  statue.  There  are  some  orders 
of  poetry  that  absolutely  require  ornament,  as  there  are  others 
that  are  best  without  it.  Mr.  Moultrie's  genius  is  not  in  any 
respect  like  that  of  Moore ;  on  the  contrary  it  is  characterized 
by  a  chastity  and  serenity  that  are  more  akin  to  Wordsworth's  ; 
but  he  has  not  sufficient  breadth  and  force  of  mind  to  give  effect 
to  a  style  that  is  apt  to  border  on  humility.  Wordsworth  is  a 
dangerous  model  for  a  feeble  thinker.  Poets  should  contrive  to 
let  their  style  be  in  keeping  with  the  character  of  their  genius. 
The  blank- verse  of  Milton  was  a  noble  and  appropriate  instru- 
ment in  the  hands  of  that  mighty  master  ;  but  the  graceful  and 
tender  Goldsmith  would  have  turned  it  to  poor  account.  Mr. 
Moultrie  is  a  man  of  genius,  but  he  cannot  write  with  power  in 
the  style  of  Wordsworth.  He  is  a  true  poet,  though  not  a  great 
one  ;  and  we  are  inclined  to  fancy  that  if  he  had  continued  with 
more  zeal  and  regularity  his  courtship  to  the  Muse,  he  might 
have  taken  a  much  higher  place  amongst  the  poets  of  the  present 
day.  He  has  not  quite  fulfilled  the  promise  of  his  spring ;  but 
he  is  yet  in  the  summer  of  his  intellect,  and  in  due  season  he  may 
hereafter  present  us  with  a  glorious  harvest.  Though  his  mind 
has  long  lain  fallow,  he  may  soon  perhaps  make  up  for  past 
neglect.  But  even  if  his  volume  be  read  without  reference  to 
the  past  or  the  future,  it  is  impossible  to  withhold  our  admiration. 
Find  what  fault  we  may  with  it,  the  sternest  and  coldest  critic 
must  at  once  acknowledge  the  presence  of  real  genius  ;  and  no 
modern  book  more  unequivocally  evinces  the  purity  and  earnest- 
ness of  the  author's  character  as  a  man. 

There  is  a  freshness  of  fancy,  a  buoyancy  of  spirit,  and  an  air 
of  strength  and  facility  in  his  first  effusions,  that  make  ample 
amends  for  a  few  errors  of  judgment  that  are  naturally  enough 
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expected  in  a  young  and  inexperienced  writer.  These  errors 
are  not  discoverable  in  the  works  of  his  middle  age ;  but,  un- 
happily, in  wrenching-  away  the  weeds  from  his  mind's  domain, 
many  of  the  sweetest  flowers,  steeped  in  the  morning  dews  of 
poetry,  have  vanished  with  them.  It  would  seem  that  it  is 
necessary  for  a  poet  to  continue  an  unceasing  cultivation  of  his 
powers,  and  to  cherish,  as  much  as  possible,  all  imaginative 
associations.  Mr.  Moultrie  had  so  long  intermitted  his  addresses 
to  the  Muse,  that  they  had  become  comparatively  strangers  to 
each  other.  A  fair  being  of  fiesh  and  blood  had  monopolized 
his  attentions.  No  youthful  lover  could  testify  more  devotion  to 
the  maiden  mistress  of  his  heart  than  our  poet  has  shown  towards 
his  wife.  This  amounts  to  a  degree  of  amiable  uxoriousness 
that  would  have  puzzled  Byron.  A  very  large  proportion  of 
the  poems  in  this  volume  seem  to  have  been  inspired  by  conjugal 
affection  :  but  the  author  of  Don  Juaii  thinks  that  a  husband 
cannot  be  a  lover. 

"  Think  you  if  Laura  had  been  Petrarch's  wife 
He  would  have  written  sonnets  all  bis  life?" 

But  Mr.  Moultrie  has  not  only^  shown  us  that  a  poet  may  be 
at  once  a  husband  and  a  lover,  he  has  also  proved  how  a  finer 
imagination  may  increase  and  elevate  a  parent's  pleasures.  A 
severe  domestic  affliction  threw  Mr.  Moultrie  upon  his  mental 
resources,  and  he  soon  discovered  that  poetry  had  charms  that 
could  beguile  him  of  his  sorrows.  His  melodious  sighs  eased 
the  weight  upon  his  heart.     "  Most  poets,"  says  Shelley, 

"  Are  cradled  into  poetry  by  wrong  ; 
Tlifi/  Itiiin  in  sufftring  wliut  tluy  leuc/i  in  sDHg." 

Mr.  Moultrie's  earlier  poems  are  remarkable  for  that  vivacity 
and  enthusiasm,  which  are  characteristic  of  youthful  genius  in 
its  e.Kulting  consciousness  of  power.  They  breathe  too  the  spirit 
of  generous  admiration,  which  leads  a  young   poel  to  imitate  the 
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peculiarities  of  maturer  minds.  Byron  was  at  that  period  in  the 
meridian  of  his  fame,  and  Mr.  Moultrie  soon  caught  his  tone 
and  manner.  His  youthful  performances  are  amongst  the  beat 
imitations  of  the  noble  poet  that  have  yet  appeared. 

Mr.  Moultrie's  intellectual  character  has  undergone  a  very 
striking  change.  He  is  no  longer  gay  and  buoyant,  but  a  quiet 
bliss,  wholly  unalUed  to  mirth  and  jollity,  has  taken  possession 
of  his  heart.  A  serene  religious  thoughtfulness  has  spread  its 
silent  mist  over  the  radiant  colours  of  his  youthful  fancy,  and 
the  tumultuous  tide  of  early  passion  has  lost  its  ruder  force,  and 
gradually  wound  its  way  into  the  calmer  and  deeper  channel 
of  domestic  love.  No  poet  of  the  present  day  has  drawn  more 
of  his  inspiration  from  his  household  deities.  His  own  sacred 
hearth  is  to  him  the  Muse's  altar.  He  is  essentially  the  poet 
of  domestic  life.  He  is  as  ignorant  of  the  great  world  as  a 
child ;  but  he  knows  and  cultivates  his  own  heart,  and  feels  that 
he  has  "  riches  fineless"  in  his  happy  human  nest.  He  sings  like 
a  bird,  to  cheer  the  affectionate  mother  of  his  littk  brood.  It  is 
chiefly  in  obedience  to  her  urgent  and  repeated  solicitations, 
that  he  has  latterly  been  so  lavish  of  his  song.  In  the  change 
that  has  come  over  the  spirit  of  our  poet,  it  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  he  would  continue  to  worship  his  earlier  idols.  As 
was  said  before,  Byron  has  made  way  for  Wordsworth.  In  Mr. 
Moultrie's  later  productions,  there  is  not  a  single  line  that  re- 
minds us  of  the  author  of  Childe  Harold  ;  but  it  is  evident,  that 
Wordsworth's  pure  fancy  and  calm  philosophy  have  now  an 
ever-present  influence  upon  his  genius.  The  change  is  a  fortu- 
nate one,  and  calls  for  special  congratulation.  There  is  an 
appearance  of  less  force  in  Mr.  Moultrie's  later  productions,  but 
perhaps  there  is  a  greater  depth  of  thought  in  them.  At  all 
events,  there  is  no  question  that  they  are  veiy  elegant  and  re- 
fined effusions,  and  do  honor  to  the  head  and  the  heart  of  the 
author.     The  subjects  are  generally  of  a  nature  to  call  forth,   in 
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the  happiest  manner,  the  pecuHar  powers  of  Mr.  Moultrie's 
genius.  He  is  most  at  home  in  the  tender  and  pathetic,  and  in 
the  illustration  of  the  domestic  affections. 

Note. — These  Miniature  Outlines  are  merely  a  collection  of  brief  notices 
written  for  the  editorial  department  of  a  literary  journal.  They  are  very  incom- 
plete, and  are  perhaps  open  to  the  charge  of  dogmatism  and  pretension,  coming 
as  they  now  do  from  an  individual  author.  As  editorial  criticisms  a  certain 
air  of  assumption  and  decision  was  in  some  degree  excusable.  There  are  many 
admirable  writers,  of  whom  no  mention  is  here  made,  but  who  ought  to  have 
found  a  place  in  this  collection,  had  it  been  intended  as  a  full  account  of  the 
literati  of  the  day. 


THE  PAST  YEAR. 

Departed  Year  !  now  sunk  to  rest 
On  dark  oblivion's  dreamless  breast ; — 
Lost  offspring  of  mysterious  Time  1 
What  mortal  crowds  of  every  clime. 
In  youth  and  infancy  and  age 
That  'companied  thy  pilgrimage. 
With  thee  beyond  the  limits  lie 
That  mock  the  keenest  human  eye  ! 
What  eager  thoughts  and  golden  schemes. 
And  prospects  fair  and  flattering  dreams, 
Vanished  before  the  morning  light 
That  scared  thy  latest  living  night  ! 
What  change  of  actors  and  of  scene 
Within  thy  narrow  span  hath  been  ! 
And  yet  though  brief  thy  path,  too  long 
It  seemed  to  those  in  Life's  wild  throng. 
Who  looked  towards  thy  closed  career 
With  hopes  now  withered  on  thy  bier ! 
2  Q  2 
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TEN  YEARS  AND  MORE. 


I. 

Ten  years  and  more — ten  years  and  more. 

Have  glided  swiftly  by, 
Since  first  upon  our  native  shore 

We  felt  the  social  tie. 
And  little  thought  at  fate's  command 
To  meet  upon  this  distant  land. 

11. 
Ten  years  and  more — ten  years  and  more  I- 

A  cloud  is  on  my  heart ! 
For  like  the  knell  of  pleasures  o'er 

When  Life's  best  dreams  depart. 
These  words  from  drear  Oblivion's  pall 
Dim  throngs  of  shrouded  hopes  recall. 

in. 
Ten  years  and  more — ten  years  and  more  !- 

These  breathings  of  the  past — 
These  murmurs  on  Time's  twilight  shore 

Far  heard  o'er  '  memory's  waste,' 
Arrest  awhile  the  dreaming  ear 
Like  sounds  that  home- sick  wanderers  hear. 
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IV. 

Ten  years  and  more  I — ten  years  and  more  ! — 

With  sad  reverted  gaze 
I  mark  the  long  road  travelled  o'er 

In  anguish  and  amaze  ! 
How  many  a  fearful  path  was  crost ! 
How  many  a  deai  companion  lost  I 

V. 

Ten  years  and  more ! — ten  years  and  more 

Have  all  been  overcast ; 
And  yet  'tis  idle  to  deplore 

The  darkness  of  the  past  ; 
'Twere  better  that  my  soul  should  hail 
The  stars  that  pierce  the  future's  veil. 


STANZAS, 

OV    THE    DEATH    OF    A    YOUNG    OFFICER    IN    INDIA. 

Oh  !  dear  were  the  beautiful  dreams  of  his  youth, 

When  young  Hope  was  deemed  the  fair  daughter  of  Truth  ! 

The  bright  star  of  glory  had  led  him  astray 

And  shed  its  first  glimmer  of  light  on  his  way  I 

But  life's  sun  is  sunk,  from  the  scene  it  hath  passed, 
And  the  bright  tints  of  morn  are  but  shadows  at  last. 
The  victim  of  sickness,  dread  scourge  of  the  land. 
He  sleeps  the  last  eleep  on  a  far  foreign  strand  ! 
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SONG. 


I. 

O'er  the  lake's  smiling  suiface  when  kissed  by  the  moon- 
On  the  green  hills  at  sunrisbr — in  still  woods  at  noon — 
In  isles  fairj'-haunted — in  caves  on  the  shore — 
Hath  the  poet  oft  heard  mystic  music  before. 

II. 
But  Oh,  never.  Oh,  never  have  tones  such  as  thine — 
So  entrancing  and  dream-like — so  truly  divine — 
Ever  breathed  in  his  ear,  or  with  magical  art 
So  bewildered  his  spirit,  or  melted  his  heart ! 

III. 
If  the  fragrance  of  spring  when  the  dew's  on  the  ground. 
And  the  fair  hues  of  flowers,  were  turned  into  sound — 
If  the  rich  glow  of  sunset — the  gay  tints  of  mom. 
Could  speak  a  sweet  language  to  scenes  they  adorn — 

IV. 

If  the  looks  of  the  lovely — if  virtue  and  worth — 
And  all  that  is  brightest  and  best  on  the  earth — 
Were  but  made  in  one  musical  spell  to  combine. 
It  would  seem,  dear  Enchantress,  an  echo  of  thine ! 
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It  is  strange  how  rarely  the  character  of  Shyloch  has  been 
justly  represented  ou  the  stage.  I  have  seen  it  performed  by 
many  respectable  actors,  but  Kean  was  the  only  one  who  per- 
sonated the  Jew  with  judgment  and  fidelity  ; — other  actors  seemed 
to  forget  that  Shylock  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  a  time  and 
country  in  which  his  tribe  were  bitterly  persecuted,  and  kept  in 
a  state  of  subjection  and  alarm.  The  Jews  were  regarded  as  a 
species  of  moral  lepers,  with  whom  it  was  dangerous  and  disgrace- 
ful to  associate.  Shylock  himself  repeatedly  avows,  that  he  had 
been  exposed  to  the  most  intolerable  insults  from  the  Christians, 
and  until  the  incident  of  the  bond,  which  showed  more  ingenuity 
than  boldness,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  once  dared  to  retaliate. 
Had  he  attempted  to  take  the  law  into  his  own  hands,  he  would 
have  been  crashed  like  some  obnoxious  animal.  His  tribe  were 
despised  and  defenceless  outcasts.  The  Christians  thought  it  no 
sin  to  treat  them  as  pariahs.     Antonio — 

"  A  kinder  gentleman  walks  not  the  earth" — 
had  spit  upon  Shylock'^  beard  and  called  him  dog  ;  yet  he  applies 
to  him  in  his  necessities  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  as  if 
nothing  likely  to  excite  the  active  hostihty  of  a  Jew  had  occurred 
between  them.  He  evjn  replies  to  Shylock,  when  he  reminds 
him  of  these  indignities, 

"  I  am  as  like  to  call  thee  so  again, 
To  spit  on  thee  again,  to  spurn  tliee  too." 

He  then  continues  the  pecuniary  negociation,  and  when  S/iy/ocA: 
offers  him  the  money,  and  says  he  will  take  "  no  doit  of  usance." 
but   merely  stipulate  for  the  bond  in    'a  merry  sport,"  this   uu- 
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uatural  and  apparently  <»lHve-like  courtesy  raises  neither  surprize 
nor  suspicion  in  Antonio's  mind.  Yet  the  Merchant  of  Venice 
must  have  been  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  character  and  con- 
dition of  Shylock's  tribe.  It  is  evident  that  the  Jews  were  looked 
upon  as  a  people  so  tlioroughly  humiliated,  that  no  injury  or  insult 
from  a  Christian  was  likely  to  raise  in  their  breasts  so  noble  a 
feeling  as  that  of  indignation.  If  Shylock  iiad  been  bold  and 
arrogant  in  his  general  bearing,  the  circumstance  would  have 
been  particularly  noticed  by  the  Christians,  and  his  "  merry 
bond"  would  have  been  suspected.  A  consciousness  of  the 
supreme  contempt  in  which  the  Christians  held  his  countrymen, 
is  the  main  cause  of  the  spleen  and  bitterness  of  Shylock's  heart. 
Even  Antonio,  entirely  forgot  his  own  generous  nature  when  he 
came  in  contact  with  an  IsraeHte.  Shylock  justly  complains  of 
him  : 

"  He  hath  disgraced  me,  and  hinJered  me  of  half  a  million,  laughed 
at  my  losses,  mocked  at  my  gains,  scorned  my  nation,  thwarted  my 
bargains,  rooled  my  friends,  heated  my  enemies,  and  what's  his  reason  i 
— I  am  a  Jew?" 

Shakespeare  borrowed  the  double  ground- work  of  the  Merchant 
of  Venice  chiefly  from  old  Italian  novels*,  but  he  was  doubtless 


•  He  appears  to  have  taken  the  incidents  of  this  play  from  different  sources, 
and  not  exclusively  from  Italian  worivs.  At  all  events  they  are  to  be  found  in 
a  variety  of  publications,  and  in  more  than  one  language.  Dr.  Johnson  says 
that  liie  leading  facts  are  taken  from  a  siory  in  the  P('0i))07je  of  Ser  Giovanni 
Fiorentino,  a  novelist  who  wrote  in  137&.  The  story  was  published  in  Enghsh. 
A  vast  number  of  Italian  novels  were  translated  into  English  in  Shakespeare's 
time,  and  iie  appears  to  iiavemade  a  very  free  and  a  very  admirable  use  of  them. 
Warton  (in  his  Observations  on  Spenser)  gives  a  fragment  of  an  old  Englisli 
Ballad  from  whicii  he  thinks  Shakespeare  took  the  lircumstance  of  tlie  bond, 
and  the  i^allad  is  reprir^ted  entire  in  the  Connoisseur.  It  is  curious  that  in  the 
Life  of  Pope  Sixtus  \''.  translated  from  the  Italian  of  Gregorio  Leti  by  Mr.  _ 
Farnwoith,  there  is  a  similar  story  with  the  chief  circumstance  reversed,  for  it  is 
tiie  Christian  v/ho  insists  upon  the  forfeit  pound  of  flesh  from  the  Jew.  The 
story,  with  variations,  is  to  be  found  perhaps  in  almost  every  part  of  the  world. 
Sir  Thomas  Monro,  when  an  Ensign  at  lanjore,  sent  Air.  Malone  a  similar 
story  of  a  Jew  ;ind  a  Musalmaii,  iraislated  from  an  old  and  imperfect  Persian 
manuscript. 
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more  or  less  influenced  in  the  filling  up  and  finishing  of  his  sketch 
of  the  character  of  the  Jew  by  a  regard  to  the  prejudices  of  an 
English  audience  of  that  period.  If  he  had  made  him  bold,  blus- 
tering, and  independent,  the  poet's  contemporaries  would  have 
thought  the  character  unnatural.  Such  a  portrait  would  have 
been  unpopular  even  in  a  much  later  day. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Cumberland  pourtrayed  the  character  of 
Abraham  Abrahams  in  the  Observer,  and  wrote  the  play  of  The 
Benevolent  Jew.  Neither  Sheva  nor  Abraham  Abrahams  has  made 
any  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  Christians,  who  still  con- 
template with  a  malicious  triumph  the  revengeful  but  unfortunate 
Shylock,  who  is  at  least  as  much  "  sinned  against  as  sinning." 
Kean  always  remembered  Shylock' s  true  condition  as  the  member  of 
a  feeble  and  despised  community,  and  the  habits  which  long  sub- 
jection to  the  "proud  man's  contumely"  engenders  in  the  noblest 
natures.  It  is  worthy  of  paiiicular  notice,  that  Shylock  never 
ventures  to  fling  back  those  abusive  epithets  which  sting  his  own 
heart  to  madness.  When  the  Christians  spit  upon  him  and  call 
him  "  cut  throat  dog,"  he  simply  reasons  and  remonstrates  with 
them  on  their  gross  injustice,  and  hazards  no  expression  that 
would  be  likely  to  arouse  their  serious  vengeance.  His  invectives 
are  more  general  than  theirs,  and  less  personally  oflfensive.  In 
the  pursuit  of  his  own  deep  revenge,  he  takes  an  indirect  and 
insidious  course,  and  endeavours  to  entrap  an  enemy  too  power- 
ful to  combat  openly.  When  he  thinks  he  has  him  in  his  toils, 
he  begins  to  assume  a  somewhat  more  confident  tone  and  a  bolder 
bearing,  which  gradually  increase  as  Antonio's  difficulties  become 
more  inextricable,  and  the  legal  advantages  over  him  appear 
more  decided.  It  is  many  years  since  I  saw  Kean  in  Shylock, 
but  I  have  still  a  lively  recollection  of  the  truth  of  keeping  which 
he  displayed  throughout.  The  Jew's  voice  and  manner  grew 
gradually  firmer  and  more  daring  as  he  appeared  to  approach  the 
consummation  of  his  desires,   but  he  never  hazarded  a  gratuitous 
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provocation,  and  he  never  stormed.  He  seemed  to  think  his  whole 
object  included  in  the  power  of  his  bond.  He  looked  and  spoke 
as  if  he  felt  that  were  he  to  lose  that,  he  would  lose  every  thing, 
and  sink  again  into  comparative  insignificance  and  contempt. 
When  Gratiano  throws  out  a  series  of  violent  invectives,  and 
exclaims, 

"  O,  be  tliou  damned,  inexoiuble  dog !" 

Shylock  contents  himself  with  the  cool  reply  : 

"  Till  thou  canst  rail  the  seal  from  off  my  bond 
Thou  but  oflTend'st  thy  lungs  to  speak  so  loud  ; 
Repair  thy  wit  good  youth,  or  it  will  fall 
To  cureless  ruin.     I  stand  here  for  laiv.'' 

The  generality  of  actors,  however,  mistake  the  Jew's  tempera- 
ment and  manner.  They  make  him  a  passionate  and  blustering 
bully  ;  whereas  he  was  sullen,  cautious,  and  deliberate.  He  was 
not  continually  hurried  away  by  gusts  of  passion,  nor  was  it  any 
sudden  and  unlooked  for  provocation  that  had  stirred  up  the 
deepest  and  worst  parts  of  his  nature.  He  was  not  inebriated 
with  rage.  He  hud  long  brooded  over  the  degradation  of  his 
tribe  and  his  own  personal  wTongs. 

"  For  sufferance  is  the  badge  of  all  his  tribe." 

Had  he  been  allowed  the  opportunity  to  "  wreak  his  soul 
upon  expression,"  and  pour  on  the  heads  of  the  Christians  as 
many  showers  of  scalding  curses  as  he  had  received  upon  his 
own,  his  passion  would  have  lost  much  of  its  intensity  and 
virulence.  Perfect  freedom  of  speech  would  have  operated  like 
a  safety-valve.  But  bearing  as  he  did  "  the  pelting  of  the 
pitiless  storm"  of  the  Christian's  hatred,  without  daring  to  return 
it,  his  passions  gained  force  by  concealment  and  concentration. 
It  was  rarely  that  the  tempest  in  his  heart  broke  out  in  thunder. 

The  original  force  of  his  nature,  and  this  conventional  restraint, 
combined  to  give  a  unity  and  depth  to  his  character,  that  were 
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rather  indicated  by  the  steadiness  of  his  purpose  than  by  any 
extravagance  of  language  or  of  manner.  Profound  and  powerful 
minds  do  not  give  way  to  frequent  ebullitions  of  idle  rage.  To 
scold  and  rave  is  the  part  of  a  woman  or  a  bully.  Deep  waters  are 
still.  There  is  a  self-possession  in  the  Jew  that  is  almost  sub- 
lime. Amidst  a  host  of  powerful  and  malignant  enemies,  and 
with  every  disadvantage  of  position,  he  is  so  far  from  being 
bewildered  by  his  emotions,  or  thrown  off  his  guard,  that  he 
seems  to  say  just  so  much  and  no  more,  in  the  way  of  self-defence 
and  retaliation,  as  is  consistent  with  his  personal  safety  and  the 
furtherance  of  his  object.  Though  he  ventures  upon  sundry 
bitter  taunts  and  sneers,  they  are  only  of  such  a  character  as  his 
enemies  from  a  consciousness  of  superior  power  might  be  suppos- 
ed to  tolerate.  He  does  not  call  the  Christians  dogs,  or  spit  and 
spurn  at  them,  as  they  do  at  him. 

The  character  of  Shylock  is  by  no  means  complicated,  or  difficult 
of  apprehension,  and  it  is  accordingly  the  more  surprising  that  it 
should  be  so  often  erroneously  represented  on  the  stage.  Its  traits 
are  broad  and  simple.  The  single  passion  of  revenge  swallows 
\ip  every  other,  even  that  of  avarice.  It  is  not,  however,  a 
personal  revenge  alone,  for  he  has  a  sympathy  for  his  injured  and 
insulted  countrymen  which  in  a  Chi'istian  would  be  deemed  a 
virtue.  He  has  "  a  lodged  hate"  against  Antonio,  not  only  be- 
cause he  has  "  thwarted  his  bargains,"  but  also  because  he  is  one 
of  those  who  have  "  scorned  his  nation." 

Kean's  Shylock  was  remarkable  for  an  air  of  suppression  and 
reserve.  The  few  occasional  bursts  of  passion  seemed  to  escape 
from  an  habitual  restraint.  They  were  irrepressible  ;  not  free  or 
voluntary.  The  effect  was  thus  greatly  heightened.  The  Shyhck 
of  other  actors  appeared  to  have  no  concealments  and  no  self- 
control. 

In  the  way  in  which  the  part  is  usually  performed,  there  is  often 
the  strongest  contrast  between  the  text  and  the  action.     The 
2  R  2 
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latter  has  the  air  of  galvanism  ;  for  the  life  is  wanting.  Wild 
and  passionate  movements  are  incongruously  associated  with  sly 
sneers  and  deliberate  scorn. 

Abstracting  our  minds  from  Christian  prejudices,  we  cannot 
help  sympathizing,  in  some  degree,  with  Sh&kespeare's  Jew ; 
but  the  Jew,  as  he  is  generally  represented  on  the  stage,  seems  so 
well  able  to  take  his  own  part  and  to  brow-beat  his  enemies  that 
he  is  too  powerful  to  be  pitied.  The  Christians  themselves  have 
the  tables  turned  upon  them.  They  are  the  persecuted  party. 
There  is  also  too  much  of  the  demon  in  the  acted  Jew.  If 
Shylock  hates  Antonio  "for  that  he  is  a  Christian,"  the  Christians 
hate  Shylock  because  he  is  a  Jew,  and  not  merely  on  account  of 
his  defective  moral  qualities  as  a  man.  A  respectable  Jewish 
audience  would  not  regard  Shylock  with  the  horror  that  thrills  a 
Christian  audience.  They  would  not  only  sympathize  in  his 
sufferings,  but  admire  his  indomitable  character  and  his  unan- 
swerable logic.  A  Christian  of  the  same  character,  placed  under 
similar  circumstances,  would  receive  the  same  indulgence  from 
people  of  his  own  faith.  If  Shylock  is  somewhat  too  fierce  and 
unforgiving,  his  countrymen  would  recollect  that  his  bosom  is  a 
volcano  that  has  laboured  long  and  fiercely,  not  only  with  the 
internal  fire  enkindled  by  his  own  wrongs,  but  with  the  intolerable, 
and  at  last  irrepressible,  sense  of  the  injuries  and  indignities  heap- 
ed upon  "  his  sacred  nation." 

The  conclusion  of  the  play  is  unsatisfactory.  We  are  pained  to 
see  a  powerful  and  deeply  injured  spirit  so  completely  thwarted  and 
subdued  by  a  mere  quibble,  and  are  shocked  at  the  absurd  and  un- 
necessary insult  of  insisting  (as  a  part  of  his  punishment  too  !) 
"  that  he  do  presently  become  a  Christian  I"  Shylock's  immediate 
consent  to  this  humiliating  demand,  and  his  casting  off  the  re- 
ligion of  his  ancestors,  like  an  old  coat,  at  a  single  jerk,  appears 
inconsistent  with  the  force  and  inflexibility  of  his  character.  It  i» 
at  all  events  difficult  to  conceive  the  glory  or  utility  of  making  a  no- 
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minal  convert  to  Christianity  by  taking  advantage  of  a  legal  quirk, 
and  "  convincing  a  man  against  his  will"  by  the  threatened  alter- 
native of  sundry  pains  and  penalties.  The  Jew,  however,  could 
not  have  turned  into  a  real  Christian,  and  scarcely  into  a  hypocrite. 
It  was  more  easy  for  Falstaff  to  give  reasons  upon  compulsion,  than 
for  Shylock  to  give  faith. 


SONNET— TO  A  LADY  SINGING. 

O  I  BREATHE,  impassioncd  songstress,  once  again. 

That  soul-entrancing  air  !     Responsive  tears 

Attest  thy  power.     Thy  gentle  voice  appears 

Like  sounds  of  summer's  eve,  or  some  sweet  strain 

That  haunts  the  wanderer's  visionary  brain 

When  home's  fond  memories  rise,  and  vanished  years. 

That  Time's  dim  twilight  mystery  endears. 

Return,  like  shadows  o'er  the  trembling  main 

Beneath  the  half-veiled  moon.     Then  waken  still 

Those  notes  with  more  than  mortal  music  fraught — 

Celestial  harmonies  !     Each  echo  seems 

A  charm  from  heaven — a  spell  divinely  wrought 

To  bare  the  curtained  past,  and  every  ill 

That  clouds  the  heart,  to  cheer  with  holy  dreams. 
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WAR  SONG. 
I. 

Hail  to  the  Brave  !  and  hail  the  Land 
Where  Freedom's  dauntless  guardians  stand, 
An  honored  race,  a  glorious  band, 
Or  prompt  to  strike,  or  proud  to  die, — 

Prepared  for  death  or  liberty  ! 
II. 
How  hallowed  is  the  Patriot's  grave, 
Who  'neath  the  banners  Freemen  wave. 
With  ready  hand  and  bosom  brave. 
Hath  fought  and  died  as  heroes  die, 

In  battle  and  for  liberty  ! 
III. 
How  dear  his  proud  immortal  name 
To  Virtue,  J^iberty,  and  Fame  ! 
Its  magic  sound  the  Land  shall  claim 
For  watch-word  and  for  battle-cry 

To  lead  the  brave  to  victory  ! 

IV. 

Oh  !  who  that  patriot  honor  warms, 
When  sound  the  trumpet's  wild  alarms. 
But  nobly  bums  for  deeds  of  arms, 
To  force  his  country's  foe  to  fly — 

To  strike  for  death  or  liberty  ! 

V. 

The  Victor's  brow  may  proudly  shine. 
While  Beauty's  hands  the  wreath  entwine, 
But,  Oh  !  his  country's  heart's  a  shrine 
For  him  who  greatly  dares  to  die. 
For  glory  and  for  liberty  I 
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BALLOONS. 


I  HAVE  read  that  the  greatest  height  to  which  any  halloon  has 
ever  ascended  is  twenty-three  thousand,  one  hundred  feet,  which 
is  the  elevation  reached  by  Guy  Lussac  in  1804.  This  is  greatly 
above  the  highest  mountains  in  the  %yorld,  excepting  the  extreme 
peak  of  one  of  the  Himraalayahs,  which  is  twenty-eight  thousand 
feet  high.  Man,  winged  only  by  his  intellectual  faculties,  has 
out-soai-ed  the  most  ambitious  of  the  feathered  tribe.  The  highest 
flight  of  the  Condor,  is  said  to  be  about  twenty  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

I  recollect  looking  down  from  the  top  of  the  monument  on 
Fish-street  hill,  and  wondering  at  the  littleness  of  man  and  beast. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  happened  to  be  passing  at  the  very 
moment,  and  the  hero  looked  any  thing  but  heroic.  It  was  a 
vision  of  Lilliput.  What  a  sight  it  would  have  been  for  the  sar- 
castic Swift,  had  he  ascended  in  a  balloon,  and  looked  down  upon 
this  "  dim  spot,  which  men  call  earth."  The  proud  rhodomon- 
tade  of  Richard  the  third — 

"  But  I  was  born  so  high  ! — 
Our  eyrie  buildeth  in  the  cedar's  top, 
And  dallies  with  the  wind  and  scorns  the  sun" — 

must  seem  a  very  modest  metaphor   to   our  modern   voyagers 

through  the   sky.     Probably  to   their   minds,   even   the    gallant 

Hotspur's  aspirations  are  tamely  reasonable — 

"  By  heaven,  methinks,  it  were  an  easy  leap, 

To  pluck  bright  honour  from  the  pale-faced  moon  !" 

What  a  creature  of  circumstance  is  man  !  His  opinions  are  as 
variable  as  the  colours  of  the  chameleon,  and  change  with  every 
change  of  position.  "  The  great  globe  itself,  with  all  that  it  in- 
herits," seems  to  sink  into  insignificance  if  we  are  lifted  but  a 
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mile  from  it.  To  follow  up  the  illustration  from  Swift's  admirable 
satire,  how  pitifully  insignificant  was  a  man  six  feet  high  in  the 
land  of  Brobdignag.  As  we  read  of  his  standing  upon  the  up- 
lifted hands  of  a  child,  we  do  not  wonder  at  the  people  splitting 
their  sides  with  laughter  when  Gulliver,  attempting  to  look  big, 
drew  his  sword,  and  talked  of  his  wounded  honor.  Gulliver's 
nice  sense  of  his  own  moral  dignity,  in  such  a  situation,  seems  a 
mockery  of  man  ;  and  yet  thought  and  passion  are  not  matters  of 
length  and  breadth.  What  a  world  of  gigantic  and  god-like  ima- 
ginings reside  in  that  little  globe,  the  human  skull ;  and  yet  with- 
in its  diminutive  limits,  there  is  "  ample  room,  and  verge  enough 
for  more."  The  "  thoughts  that  wander  through  eternity"  had 
spacious  cradles  in  the  head  of  Milton. 

The  very  idea  of  the  seat  in  the  car  makes  one  giddy. 
It  looks  awfully  open  and  insecure.  An  inexperienced  aeronaut 
would  hardly  dare  to  look  towards  the  earth,  "  lest  the  deficient 
sight  topple  down  headlong." 

There  is  something  inexpressibly  sublime  in  the  objects  pre- 
sented to  the  imagination  in  these  glorious  excursions  into  the  up- 
per regions.  I  recollect  reading  somewhere  an  account  of  an 
aerial  ascent,  in  which,  though  the  aeronaut  left  the  earth  consi- 
derably after  sunset,  the  sun  again  became  visible  to  him  as  he 
rose  high  into  the  air.  The  solitary  wanderer  must  have  felt  a 
vivid  consciousness  that  he  had  left  the  exterior  surface  of  this 
earthly  globe,  and  was  sailing  through  illimitable  realms.  What 
mighty  thoughts  would  have  passed  through  the  brain  of  Milton, 
had  the  sublime  bard  been  placed  in  such  a  position.  The  expe- 
riments that  have  been  made  with  small  birds,  such  as  linnets 
and  pigeons,  let  loose  from  the  parachute  at  a  dreadful  height, 
are  extremely  interesting.  They  have  generally  trembled  and 
fluttered  awhile  on  the  edge  of  the  machine,  then  timidly  plunged 
into  the  vast  ocean  of  air,  and  at  last,  as  if  bewildered  at  the  end- 
less prospect  of  cloud  upon  cloud,  have  returned  to  the  balloon. 
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ELEGIAC  STANZAS, 

I. 

Oh  !  sweet  departed  Saint  ! 

If  aught  of  earth  could  reach  thine  ear. 
Love's  fevered  sigh,  and  sorrow's  ceaseless  plaint. 

Might  wake  thy  tenderest  tear ! 

II. 

Not  that  my  saddened  heart 

Would  stain  thee  now  with  kindred  woe. 
Or  bid  thy  spirit's  sinless  dreams  impart 

A  less  ethereal  glow  ! 

III. 

But,  still,  the  thought  of  pain. 

That  we,  so  true,  shall  meet  no  more. 

Hath  agonized  a  breast  whose  griefs  disdain 
All  that  would  peace  restore  ! 

IV. 

Oh  !  desolate  and  cold  ! 

Hope's  lingering  beam  is  quenched  at  last, — 
The  trusting  mind  futurity  controlled 

Now  dwells  but  on  the  past ! 

V. 

O'er  this  deserted  scene, 

Where'er  my  wandering  eye  may  turn. 
Rise  long-remembered  spots  where  thou  hast  been. 

But  never  shalt  return  ! 

VOL.    II.  2    s 
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VI. 

The  fragrant  noon-tide  grove 

The  moon-light's  lone  and  silent  bowers, 
The  sweet  haunts  once  of  ecstacy  and  love. 

But  breathe  of  happier  hours  I 

VII. 

I  seek  thine  early  tomb 

With  sad  and  unavailing  tears. 

While  echo  wakes  amid  the  cheerless  gloom. 
The  voice  of  other  years  ! 


SONNET— A  STORM. 

(written    in    INDIA.) 

The  strife  is  hushed, — yet  lingering  shadows  lower 
Around  the  rising  sun  I     The  distant  hill 
Lies  hid  in  mist, — the  tempest-swollen  riU 
O'erflows  the  vale, — this  antique,  hoary  tower 
Austerely  frowns  above  the  stricken  bower, 
Where  droops  the  wet-winged  minah,  cold  and  still. 
Yon  prostrate  tree  the  gazer's  breast  doth  fill 
With  thoughts  of  death's  inevitable  hour. 
The  mighty  spirit  of  the  midnight  storm 
Passed  where  for  ages  rose  the  greenwood's  pride. 
And  what  availed  its  glory  ?     Its  vast  form, 
Stretched  on  the  groaning  earth,  but  serves  to  hide 
The  serpent's  dwelling  ;  and  decay's  dull  worm 
Soon  in  its  moulderinsr  bosom  shall  abide  ! 
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MASSINGER. 


When  we  reflect  upon  the  personal  history  of  Massinger, 
and  the  sad  ohscurity  of  his  career,  it  is  gratifying  to  observe 
that  the  justice  which  was  refused  to  him  in  his  Ufe-time,  and  for 
more  than  a  century  after,  has  been  awarded  to  him  in  the  present 
age.  His  name  and  his  writings  are  at  this  day  famiUar  to  every 
student  of  Enghsh  Literature,  though  when  Johnson  wrote  his 
Lives  of  the  Poets,  he  knew  so  httle  of  one  of  our  greatest 
dramatic  authors,  that  he  seems  to  have  been  ignorant  that  the 
Fair  Penitent  of  Rowe  was  a  plagiarism  from  the  Fatal  Doivrij  of 
Massinger.  It  is  now  well-known  that  Rowe  had  prepared  an 
edition  of  the  entire  works  of  Massinger,  of  whose  genius,  at  that 
period  so  rarely  recognized,  he  appears  to  have  been  a  warm  ad- 
mirer. When,  however,  his  own  avarice  of  distinction  led  him 
to  covet  the  gold  and  jewels  that  adorned  his  idol,  he  determin- 
ed to  leave  him  in  that  obscurity  from  which  alone  he  could  hope 
for  the  concealment  of  his  own  sacrilegious  theft.  About  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  appeared  an  edition  of  Mas- 
singer prepared  by  Coxeter.  This  was  an  attempt,  but  a  very 
unsuccessful  one,  to  correct  the  numerous  blunders  of  the  old  edi- 
tions. It  was  followed  soon  after  by  an  equally  incorrect  edition 
published  by  Mr.  Davies,  and  to  this  succeeded  that  of  Mason. 
None,  however,  of  these  reprints  did  any  essential  service  to  the 
poet's  reputation,  and  it  was  not  till  Mr.  Gifford  produced  his 
very  careful  and  excellent  edition  in  1805,  that  the  works  of  Mas- 
singer were  generally  read  and  justly  appreciated.  The  only 
drawback  from  the  gratification  that  every  student  of  English 
poetry  has  received  from  this  edition,  is  the  excessive  arrogance 
2  s  2 
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and  acrimony  which  the  editor  has  displayed  in  his  very  numer- 
ous notices  of  the  errors  of  his  predecessors.  He  never  makes  a 
silent  correction,  when  he  has  an  opportunity  of  expressing 
his  malignant  triumph  over  the  ruin  of  another's  fame.  He 
seems  to  speak  with  the  bitterness  of  personal  hatred  of  men 
whom  he  never  saw,  or  who  were  at  rest  in  the  grave  before  he 
himself  was  in  his  cradle.  This  virulence  and  ferocity  introduced 
into  questions  of  no  moral  consequence,  not  only  interferes  ma- 
terially with  the  more  pleasurable  and  peaceful  emotions  which 
the  contemplation  of  the  poet's  beauties  is  calculated  to  excite, 
but  leads  us  to  call  in  question  even  the  personal  character  of  the 
editor,  and  makes  us  less  disposed  than  we  otherwise  should  be, 
to  recognise  the  indications  of  his  laborious  care  and  his  critical 
acumen.  Mr.  Gifford  is  guilty  of  another,  but  a  more  amiable 
and  more  common  fault — a  highly  exaggerated  estimate  of  the 
genius  of  the  poet  on  whom  he  comments.  There  is  no  question 
that  Massinger  was  a  most  distinguished  ornament  of  what  is 
called  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  which,  in  reference  to  the  History  of 
our  Literature,  is  generally  made  to  include  the  reign  of  James  the 
first.  But  I  cannot  agree  with  GifFord,  that  Massinger  is,  in  any 
one  respect  that  has  relation  to  the  higher  qualities  of  genius,  a 
rival  of  the  immortal  Shakespeare,  or  that  his  superiority  to  all 
his  other  contemporaries  is  quite  so  decided  as  he  would  have  ua 
think.  Some  commendatory  verses,  addressed  to  Massinger  by  a 
friend,  ought  to  have  suggested  to  Mr.  Gifford  the  propriety  of 
praising  his  favorite  poet  with  somewhat  more  reserve.  The  fol- 
lowing passage  in  these  verses  reminds  me  of  a  correspondent 
sentiment  in  Pope*. 

"  Yet  whoso  e'er  beyond  desert  commends, 
Errs  more  by  much  than  he  ll)at  reprehends ; 
For  praise  misplaced,  and  honor  set  upon 
A  worthless  subject,  is  detraction." 

•  Praise  undeserved  is  censure  in  disguise.— Pope. 
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It  is  but  fair  to  presume  from  the  following  compliment,  (a 
very  awkward  one  if  not  well  founded,)  that  Massinger  did  not 
himself  pretend  to  an  equality  with  the  greatest  of  his  contem- 
poraries. 

"  Yon  are  not,  I  assure 
Myself,  envious,  but  you  can  endure 
To  liear  tlieir  praise,  whose  worth  long  since  was  known. 
And  just  It/  too  preferred  before  your  ojcn  ; 
I  know,  you'd  take  it  for  an  injury 
(And  'tis  a  well  becoming  modesty,) 
To  be  paralleled  with  Beaumont,  or  to  hear 
Your  name  by  some  too  partial  friend  writ  near 
Unequalled  Jonson  ;  being  men  whose  fire 
At  distance  and  with  reverence  you  admire. 
Do  so,  and  you  sliall  find  your  gain  will  be 
Much  more,  by  yielding  them  priority, 
Than  with  a  certainty  of  loss,  to  hold 
A  foolish  competition  ;  'tis  too  bold 
A  task,  and  to  be  shunned  ;  nor  shall  my  praise 
With  too  much  weight,  ruin  what  it  would  raise." 

In  fact,  Massinger's  modesty  is  placed  beyond  a  doubt  by  the 
fact,  that  the  same  poetical  friend  subsequently  wrote  a  similar 
address  to  him,  in  which  he  says,  somewhat  inconsistently  with 
his  first  epistle  : — 

"  You  remember  how  you  chid  me,  when 
I  ranked  you  equal  with  those  glorious  men, 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher     *     *     * 

I  did  but  justice  when  I  placed  you  so." 
Perhaps  after  all,  Mr.  Gifford's  fault  was  not  so  much  an  undue 
partiality  as  defective  judgment.  For  though  an  acute  and  clever 
critic  within  a  certain  limit,  and  endowed  with  a  quick  sense  of 
the  lesser  proprieties,  the  minor  morals  of  literature,  he  had  not 
a  true  relish  of  poetical  excellence  of  the  highest  order.  He 
would  have  written  a  better  essay  on  Pope  than  on  Shakespeare. 
As  a  critic  he  was  of  the  school  of  Johnson,  who  wrote  so  much 
more  ably    on  Dryden    than  on   Milton.      He  was   readier  at    the 
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discovery  of  slight  errors  tlian  of  great  beauties.  He  was  a  kind 
of  legal  critic,  who  deemed  it  more  his  business  and  found  it  a 
more  congenial  task  to  discover  a  flaw  or  condemn  an  infraction 
of  certain  arbitrary  laws,  than  to  recognize  and  applaud  those 
noble  but  irregular  virtues  that  rise  above  them.  He  had  evident- 
ly no  sympathy  for  those  poets 

"  Who  snatch  a  o;racu  beyond  the  reach  of  art." 

When  he  criticised  the  poetry  of  Shelley,  he  could  discover 
not  a  single  indication  of  sense  or  genius  in  the  rich  and 
wild  imaginings  of  that  daring  genius.  To  him  it  was  a  mid- 
night chaos,  fitfully  illumined  by  unwholesome  meteors — a 
darkness  visible,  that  served  only  to  discover  dismal  vapours 
and  demoniac  phantoms.  A  critic  of  this  sort  is  precisely  the 
kind  of  person  to  prefer  Massinger  to  Shakespeare.  Mr.  Monk 
Mason  had  remarked  the  general  harmony  of  the  former's  versifi- 
cation, which  he  pronounced  superior  to  that  of  any  other  writer 
with  the  exception  of  the  generally  acknowledged  monarch  of  the 
English  Drama.  Mr.  Gifford  most  unreasonably  objects  to  this 
exception  and  asserts  that  rhythmical  modulation  is  not  in  the 
list  of  Shakespeare's  merits  !  He  thinks  that  Shakespeare  has 
been  overrated  ;  that  Beaumont  is  as  sublime,  Fletcher  as  pathetic, 
and  Jonson  as  nervous  ;  and  that  wit  is  the  onlv  quality  by  which 
he  is  raised  above  all  competitors  !  Here  is  a  critic  that  would 
have  pleased  Voltaire.  It  would  have  been  amusing  enough  if 
Mr.  Gifford  had  been  compelled  to  uive  a  reason  for  the  faith 
that  was  in  him.  He  would  have  afforded  a  strong  illustration  of 
the  absurdity  and  presumption  of  a  mere  satirist — an  acute  fault- 
finder— 

"  A  word-catcher  that  lives  on  syllables," 

attempting  to  take  the  measure  of  such  a  gigantic  mind  as  that 
of  Shakespeare.  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  a  critic 
who  counts  syllables  upon  his  fingers  should  prefer  the  verse  of 
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Massinger  to  tliat  of  Shakespeare.  It  is  more  uniformly  smooth, 
correct,  and  regular.  But  it  has  nothing  of  the  freedom,  the 
variety  and  expression  that  characterize  the  voice  of 

"  Sweetest  Shakespeare,  Fancy's  child, 
Warbling  his  native  wood-notes  wild." 

I  wish  not  to  underrate  the  real  merit  of  Massinger's  versifi- 
cation. The  march  of  his  verse  is  noble  and  majestic,  and  his 
diction  is  singularly  pure  and  perspicuous.  The  latter  has  quite 
a  modern  air,  though  written  two  hundred  years  ago.  Perhaps 
both  his  metre  and  his  diction  are  preferable  to  those  of  Jonson  ; 
but  in  neither  respect  does  he  equal  Shakespeare.  For  though 
Massinger's  language  and  metre  have  fewer  faults,  they  have  also 
incomparably  fewer  beauties,  and  the  beauties  very  rarely  indeed 
compete  with  those  of  the  Prince  of  Dramatic  Poets.  They  have 
not  the  same  irresistible  enchantment.  The  anticipated  tones  of 
Massinger  always  satisfy,  but  never  surprize  or  ravish  us.  But 
the  wild  music  of  Shakespeare  is  like  that  of  the  ^Eolian  harp 
touched  by  the  wandering  breeze.  It  reminds  us  of  the  music  of 
the  genius,  who,  in  the  habit  of  a  shepherd,  appeared  before  Mirza 
on  the  hills  of  Bagdad.  He  had  a  little  musical  instrument  in  his 
hand.  As  Mirza  looked  towards  him,  the  genius  applied  it  to 
bis  lips,  and  began  to  play  upon  it.  "  The  sound  of  it,"  says 
Mirza,  '^  teas  exceeding  siveet,  and  wrought  into  a  variety  of  tunes 
that  were  inexpressibly  melodious,  and  altogether  different  from  any 
thing  I  had  ever  heard."  We  may  describe  the  enchanting  melody 
of  Shakespeare's  softer  passages  in  his  own  delightful  words — 

"  O  it  comes  o'er  the  ear,  like  the  sweet  South 
That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets, 
Stealing-  and  giving  odour." 

Coleridge  once  remarked,  that  he  thought  he  might  possibly 
catch  the  tone  and  diction  of  Milton,  but  that  Shakespeare  was 
absolutely  inimitable.  This  was  a  very  just  and  discriminating 
observation.     We  need  be  under  no  apprehension  that  the  music 
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of  Shakespeare  will  ever  pall  upon  the  ear  in  consequence  of  its 
frequent  repetition  by  a  servile  flock  of  mocking  birds.  It  will 
never  be  said  of  him,  as  it  was  said  of  Pope,  that  he 

"  Made  poetry  a  mere  mechanic  art, 
And  every  warbler  had  his  tune  by  heart." 

The  only  superiority  to  Shakespeare  that  can  be  discovered  in 
Massinger,  is  in  the  greater  general  clearness  and  more  sustain- 
ed dignity  of  his  language,  and  in  the  judicious  abstinence  from 
those  puns  and  quibbles  which  so  unhappily  deform  the  pages 
of  a  writer  who  would  otherwise  be  almost  too  perfect  for  hu- 
manity, 

"  Whoever  tliinks  a  faultless  piece  to  see, 
Thinks  wiiat  ne'er  was,  nor  is,  nor  e'er  shall  be." 

The  texture  of  Shakespeare's  composition  is  often  most  vexa- 
tiously  involved,  and  many  of  his  passages  are  riddles  still  unsolved 
by  the  most  patient  and  clear-headed  of  his  commentators.  These 
are  his  weightiest  sins,  and  every  school-boy  can  point  them  out 
for  reprobation  ;  but,  as  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  they  are 
redeemed  by  a  galaxy  of  beauties  that  may  be  sought  in  vain  in 
any  other  region  of  the  world  of  literature. 

Massinger  has  comparatively  few  of  those  fine  and  unafl^ected 
strokes  of  nature,  for  which  Shakespeare  is  so  remarkable.  The 
"  What  man  !  ne'er  pull  your  hat  upon  your  brows,"  addressed  to 
Macduff"  when  he  receives  the  afflicting  intelligence  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  family,  and  endeavours  to  suppress  and  conceal  his 
agony; — the  single  exclamation,  "Ah!"  in  Othello,  when  a 
lightning-flash  of  jealousy  first  breaks  upon  the  Moor's  tem- 
pestuous soul  ; — his  "  Not  a  joty  not  a  jot,"  when  lago  observes 
that  he  is  moved ; — the  "  Pray  you  undo  this  button,"  of  Lear 
vrhen  his  heart  swells  almost  to  bursting  ; — and  a  thousand  other 
simple  but  most  expressive  touches  of  a  similar  kind,  are  amongst 
the  truly  characteristic  excellencies  of  Shakespeare  and  are  never 
to  be  found  in  the  stately  lines  of  Massinger.     But  yet,  if  we 
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compare  Massinger  with  the  Dramatic  writers  of  the  present  day, 
in  whom  shall  we  find  his  equal  ?  The  golden  age  of  the  Drama 
has  passed  away.  Our  present  poets  can  paint  the  moods  of 
their  own  minds  and  can  write  dramatic  poems,  but  not  plays. 
Their  mirrors  reflect  themselves  alone.  They  do  not  hold  them 
up  to  nature  and  give  the  very  age  and  body  of  the  time,  its 
form  and  pressure. 

In  reviewing  the  characters  in  this  play,  one  cannot  help  won- 
dering: that  GifFord,  notwithstaiidin!^'  his  narrow  views  in  cri- 
ticism,  should  not  have  seen  the  immeasurable  inferiority  of  Mas- 
singer  to  Shakespeare  in  all  the  higher  attributes  of  genius.  But 
the  critic  appears  to  have  bsen  so  taken  up  with  the  regularity  of 
Massinger's  plots,  the  accuracy  of  his  metre  and  the  purity  of 
his  diction,  that  he  overlooked  every  consideration  of  a  weightier 
and  nobler  nature.  If  iu  Shakespeare  there  are  greater  faults  of 
style,  there  are  far  fewer  errors  of  delineation,  and  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  word,  he  was  a  more  correct  writer  than  either  Alas- 
singer  himself,  or  the  learned  and  laborious  Jonson.  The  faults 
of  Shakespeare  are  errors  of  taste,  and  not  defects  of  geniurs. 
Where  the  heart  is  to  be  touched  or  the  imagination  kindled,  he 
rarely  fails.  Massinger  had  an  intellect  of  great  force  ;  but,  like 
Dryden,  he  had  no  power  over  the  pathetic.  Even  his  great 
eloquence,  his  most  characteristic  merit,  is  the  eloquence  of  the 
mind,  and  not  the  heart. 

It  was  more  than  once  urged  against  Shakespeare  by  his  com- 
petitors as  a  weighty  objection,  that  "  nature  was  all  his  art." 
It  would  have  served  these  writers  justly  if  he  had  retorted  that 
art  was  all  their  nature.  And,  if  rightly  qualified,  there  would 
have  been  considerable  truth  in  the  criticism  on  both  sides. 
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AN  ADDRESS  TO  SLEEP. 


Oh  !  gentle  Sleep  ! 

Bring  thy  most  soothing  dream 

To  calm  my  spirit  now  ; 

And  thy  soft  tresses  steep 

In  Lethe's  silent  stream 

To  lave  my  burning  brow  t 

Oh  !  faithless  maid  f 
To  fly  when  grief  appears. 
And  the  fevered  form  is  laid 
On  a  bed  bedew'd  with  tears  J 

Alas  !  in  happier  hours, 
When  Peace,  thy  bridal-maid. 
Hath  led  thee  to  the  secret  shade. 
Where  verdant  boughs  were  twined 
O'er  gorgeous  summer  flowers. 
Thou  wert  not  so  unkind  I 

Farewell !  a  brief  farewell ! 
Relenting  Fate  is  nigh. 
For  swiftly  speeds  the  welcome  night. 
When  Death,  with  unresisted  might. 
Shall  make  thee  haunt  the  silent  cell 
Where  this  worn  frame  shall  lie  ! 
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ON  THE  EDUCATION    OF    THE   PEOPLE   OF   INDIA 

THROUGH  THE  MEDIUM  OF  THE  ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE. 


Some  of  tlie  admirers  of  Orientalism  have  battled  with  more 
ability  than  success  in  favor  of  the  vernacular,  in  preference  to 
the  English  language,  as  a  means  of  communicating  the  literature 
and  science  of  the  West  to  the  people  of  India.  They  venture 
to  compare  it  with  the  Latin  and  the  English,  and  even  roundly 
assert  that  the  Bengali  is  quite  as  rich  and  expressive  as  either 
of  those  languages.  It  is  added  that  all  the  subtle  distinctions 
of  metaphysics  may  be  taught  in  Bengali  quite  as  well  as  in 
English.  How  a  language  which  has  scarcely  any  literature 
at  all  can  be  compared  for  copiousness,  flexibility  and  precision, 
to  a  langujige  that  lias  been  cultivated  for  ages  by  the  greatest 
poets,  orators,  and  philosophers  which  the  world  has  known,  is  a 
riddle  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  solve.  Bengali  compared  to 
English  is  as  lux  and  meagre,  as  are  almost  all  other  ancient  lan- 
guages compared  with  Greek.  "  The  obstacles,"  says  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  (in  the  introduction  to  his  View  of  the  Progress  of 
Ethical  Philosophy,)  "  which  stood  in  the  way  of  Lucretius  and 
Cicero,  when  they  began  to  translate  the  subtle  philosophy  of 
Greece  into  their  narrow  and  barren  tongue,  are  always  felt  by 
the  philosopher,  when  he  struggles  to  express,  with  the  necessary 
discrimination,  his  abstruse  reasoning  in  words  which,  though 
those  of  his  own  language,  he  must  take  from  the  mouths  of 
persons  to  whom  his  distinctions  would  be  without  a  meaning." 
If  the  Latin  compared  with  the  Greek  is  a  "  narrow  and  barren 
2  T  2 
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tongue,"  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Bengali  when  compared 
•with  the  Latin,  and  with  equal  justice  when  compared  with  the 
English  ;  for  the  latter  has  been  so  vastly  improved  by  careful 
cultivation,  by  the  taste  and  genius  of  a  host  of  native  writers, 
and  bv  the  judicious  introduction  of  expressive  foreign  words, 
that,  perhaps,  no  other  living  language  may  be  compared  with 
it  for  force,  fertility  and  exactness.  And  yet  this  language,  with 
all  its  excellencies,  is  not  even  now  entirely  fitted  for  the  use 
of  the  metaphysician,  and  perhaps  never  will  be.  Nothing  is 
more  common  amongst  our  authors  than  the  most  pathetic  com- 
plaints respecting  the  imperfections  of  the  language.  Professor 
Stewart,  amongst  other  eminent  metaphysicians,  has  spoken  of 
the  perplexing  obscurity,  in  which  mental  philosophy  has  been 
involved  by  the  vagueness  and  ambiguity  of  words.  If  so  com- 
paratively rich  and  flexible  a  language  as  ours,  is  often  found 
inadequate  to  express  the  subtler  metaphysical  distinctions,  how 
unreasonable  is  it  to  imagine  that  such  a  language  as  the  Bengali, 
in  its  present  state,  can  be  successfully  devoted  to  such  a 
purpose !  It  would  take  several  centuries  to  bring  it  to  a  state 
of  copiousness  and  refinement. 

The  obstacles  in  the  way  of  introducing  the  English  language 
to  the  people  of  India,  have  been  greatly  exaggerated  by 
the  Orientalists.  If  there  were  but  one  spoken  and  written 
language  in  all  India,  the  objection  to  the  introduction  of  the 
English  language  would  seem  more  plausible ;  but  when  we 
consider  the  multiplicity  of  languages  and  characters  already 
in  use  amongst  the  natives,  it  seems  perfectly  ridiculous  to  talk 
of  the  difficulty  of  introducing  a  foreign  tongue.  Are  not  the 
Arabic  and  Persian,  foreign  languages  .''  Is  not  the  greater  part 
of  the  learning  of  the  East  embodied  in  the  Sanscrit  ?  Would  it 
be  a  whit  more  difficult  or  less  useful  to  teach  the  living  English 
than  the  dead  Sanscrit?  Is  the  Roman  character  more  hierogly- 
phycal  or  less  distinct  than  the  Nagree  ? 
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Some  of  our  most  ardent  Orientalists  insist  upon  the  necessity 
of  translating  the  productions  of  the  Western  writers  into 
Arabic  or  Sanscrit,  and  when  they  carried  everv  thing  before 
them  in  the  councils  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Instruction, 
they  devoted  no  less  a  sum  than  65/00  rupees  to  remune- 
rate Doctor  Tytler  for  the  translation  into  Arabic  of  six  books — 
five  of  them  of  a  medical  character,  and  one  of  a  mathematical ! 
Luckily  for  the  youth  of  India,  Lord  William  Bentinck  had  sense 
and  decision  enough  to  put  a  sudden  stop  to  this  preposterous 
•waste  of  toil  and  money,  and  since  that  time  a  most  wholesome 
change  has  been  effected  in  the  entire  system  of  Indian  educa- 
tion. We  now  send  out  of  our  colleges  hundreds  of  fine-minded 
youths  who  are  not  only  familiar  with  English  words,  but  with 
English  thoughts  and  feelings.  Instead  of  the  old  system  of 
bribing  boys  with  a  fixed  remuneration  of  some  16  or  20  rupees 
per  mensem  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  astronomy  of  Ptolemy 
and  the  medicine  of  Galen,  we  have  our  schools  crowded  with 
enthusiastic  youths  who  deem  it  a  precious  privilege  to  be  admit- 
ed  upon  the  payment  of  a  monthly  sum*,  which,  small  as  it  may 
seem,  is  often  given  with  difficulty  and  inconvenience.  But  yet  they 
willingly  and  proudly  make  this  pecuniary  sacrifice  for  the  sake 
of  an  acquaintance  not  with  Ptolemy  and  Galen,  or  with  the 
Oriental  writers  of  licentious  tales,  but  with  Shakespeare  and 
Milton,  and  Bacon  and  Newton,  and  Addison  and  Johnson  !  Even 
the  late  Doctor  Tytler  himself,  an  indefatigable  student  in  Oriental 
Literature  and  a  violent  opponent  of  the  Romanizing  system  intro- 
duced by  Sir  William  Jones,  and  followed  up  with  so  much  ardour 
by  Mr.  Trevelyan,  acknowledges  that  the  English  language  ought 
to  be  "  an  object,  nay,  a  paramount  object,  in  Native  education  ;" 
and  while  he  is  opposing  Mr.  Trevelyan's  plan  of  Anglicizing  the 
whole  literature  of  India,  on  account  of  its  supposed  difficulty,  or 
rather  its  supposed  impossibility,  he  admits  that  the  vernacular 
*  The  boys  at  the  Hindu  College  pay  five  rupees  per  mensem. 
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dialects  cannot  be  thoroufjhly  understood  by  the  natives  of  India, 
or  used  with  propriety  without  a  knowledge  of  their  learned  lan- 
guages. If,  then,  amongst  the  natives  of  India,  all  education  beyond 
the  most  ordinary  kind,  requires  the  knowledge  of  more  than  one 
language  besides  the  vernacular,  what  impropriety  or  unreasona- 
bleness can  be  imputed  to  those  who  desire  to  supplant  such  an 
extra  or  foreign  acquisition  as  that  of  Arabic  or  Sanscrit  by  the 
introduction  of  English  ?  It  will  hardly  be  denied  by  the  most 
bigotted  Orientalist,  that  the  latter  contains  nobler  treasures  of 
literature  and  science  than  any  Eastern  language. 

One  would  imagine  that  all  mankind  would  be  anxious  to  get 
rid  as  much  as  possible  of  the  curse  of  Babel,  and  would  aim  at 
acquiring  a  uniformity  of  language  ;  but  there  are  natives  of  con- 
siderable acuteness  who  yet  do  not  understand  how  great  a  bless- 
ing would  be  conferred  upon  their  country  by  the  abolition  of 
the  immense  variety  of  dialects  which  now  divide  so  many  mil- 
lions of  their  countrymen  into  different  tribes.  Nothing  would 
more  speedily  or  more  effectually  civilize  the  people  of  this  vast 
land,  and  give  them  political  strength,  than  a  uniformity  of  lan- 
guage. It  is  the  great  bond  of  social  union.  It  would  change 
a  thousand  tribes  into  one  people.  A  community  of  language  is 
a  community  of  thought.  And  if  the  people  have  now  to  choose 
a  language  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  they  would  give  the  pre- 
ference to  that  of  their  more  enlightened  governors,  many  of 
whom,  we  hope,  are  quite  as  anxious  to  improve  the  mind  of 
India,  as  to  increase  its  revenue.  When  people  talk  of  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  introducing  the  English  language,  they  forget  that  it 
is  not  offered  to  men  but  to  children.  It  is  not  the  present  but 
the  rising  generation  upon  whom  this  blessing  is  to  be  confer- 
red ;  and  every  one  knows  with  what  extreme  facility  a  child  im- 
bibes a  language.  The  children  of  European  parents  in  India 
generally  speak  English  and  Hindustani  with  equal  facility.  They 
learn  them  both  simultaneously.    And  why  should  not  the  children 
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of  Indian  parents  do  the  same  ?     "We  will  venture  to   say  that,  if 
Government  would  offer  teachers  a  remunerating  salary,  instead 
of  the  pittance  that  is  now  awarded  to  them,  a  sufficient   number 
of  competent  persons  would  almost  instantaneously  be  found,  and 
if  the  English  language  system  were  pursued  with  zeal  and   assi- 
duity, in  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  there  would  be  millions 
of  young  natives   able  to  speak   and  write  it  with   ease  and  accu- 
racy.    It  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  would  take  a  much  longer  time 
for  the  natives  to  improve  any  of  their  own  languages  than  to 
learn  English.     The  science  of  the  West  could  not  be  introduced 
into  the   Bengali  language   without  the  cultivators  of  the  latter 
borrowing  or  inventing  the  entire   nomenclature,  and  there  are 
delicate  shades  of  thought,  and  exquisite  turns  of  expression,  that 
could  never  be  transferred  into  the  dialects  of  the  East.     The 
improvement  of  an  imperfect  language  is  a  dreadfully  slow  process 
whereas  the  acquisition  of  a  new  one,  especially  by  the  young, 
may  be  effected  with  the  utmost  ease  and  rapidity.   If  the  Govern- 
ment  once   set   earnestly  to  work   upon   their  present   plan,   the 
result  will  be   far   more  speedy  and   effective   than  is  generally 
imagined,  even  by  the   majority  of  the  Anglicizers  themselves. 
It  is  not  easy  to  reckon  the  good  that  has  already  been  compass- 
ed by  the  English  education  bestowed  on  Indian  youths.     Many 
of  them,  with  a  most   generous  and  noble   zeal,  excited  by  the 
moral  influence  of  an  EngUsh   education,  are  in  the  habit  of  de- 
voting their  leisure   hours  to  the  task  of  communicating  to   their 
poorer  countiymen  the  blessings  they  have  themselves  received  at 
the  hands  of  Englishmen.     The  public  little  know  what   a  vast 
number  of  native  children   are  thus  receiving  gratuitous  instruc- 
tion in  English  from  the  alumni  and  the  ex-students  of  our  colleges. 
We  are  to  add  to  the  effect  of  this  most  benevolent  practice,  the 
influence  of  their  example  and  conversation  even  upon  their  seni- 
ors who   have  not   enjoyed  the   same   advantages.      Knowledge 
spreads  hke  wild-fire. 
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The  Orientalists  are  rejoiced  to  have  Mr.  Adam  on  their  side. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  if  a  clear  head  and  strict  integrity  be 
entitled  to  respect,  there  are  not  many  men  in  the  world  who 
have  a  better  claim  to  it  than  Mr.  Adam.  At  the  same  time,  we 
may  take  the  liberty  to  observe,  that  his  authority  on  a  question 
of  this  nature  is  not  decisive.  When  he  went  to  Rajshye  to  make 
his  Education  Report,  his  sentiments  betokened  "  a  foregone  con- 
clusion." He  was  already  prejudiced  in  favor  of  the  native  lan- 
guages ;  and  Mr.  Adam  is  one  of  those  men  who  combine  the  most 
honest  intentions  with  an  obstinacy  of  will  that  no  opposition, 
however  fair  and  reasonable,  can  easily  subdue.  He  will  grant 
nothing.  He  is  "predetermined  not  to  give  a  single  sous."  Because 
he  discovered  that  in  Rajshye  there  were  more  schools  for  instruc- 
tion in  the  vernacular  tlian  in  the  English  tongue,  he  jumped  to 
the  conclusion,  that  the  fact  affords  an  index  to  the  disposition  of 
the  people,  and  that  we  ought  to  attend  to  their  desires.  This 
is  as  much  as  to  say  that  the  miserable  system  of  education, 
if  education  it  can  be  called,  pursued  in  any  semi-barbarous 
country,  should  by  all  means  be  encouraged,  because  it  is  still 
adopted  by  as  many  of  the  people  as  have  enjoyed  little  or  no  in- 
tercourse with  Europeans.  What  is  to  be  expected  from  the 
ignorant  inhabitants  of  obscure  villages  in  India  in  which  a  white 
face  is  a  wonder  ?  It  is  assuredly  a  wild  absurdity  to  imagine  that 
these  simple  people  can  form  any  conception  of  the  comparative 
advantages  of  different  systems  of  education.  They  are  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  blessings  that  an  English  educa- 
tion would  confer.  If  it  be  true,  that  they  desire  an  Indian 
education  in  preference  to  an  English  one,  we  hope  the  British 
Government  will  not  act  the  part  of  Jupiter,  and  curse  its  peti- 
tioners by  granting  their  foolish  prayers,  Let  us  not  be  guided 
by  the  blind.  The  natives  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Calcutta,  and 
other  large  cities,  have  had  their  mental  vision  couched.  The 
filmy  curtain  has  been  drawn  aside,  and  they  can  distinguish  good 
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from  evil.  These  men  acknowledge  the  vast  advantages  of  a  study 
of  the  English  language,  and  they  eagerly  send  their  children  to 
our  colleges.  The  youths  themselves  voraciously  devour  the  men- 
tal treat  that  we  place  before  them.  Their  appetite  for  European 
literature  and  science  is  so  intense,  that  no  ordinary  exertions  on 
the  part  of  their  teachers  can  keep  pace  with  their  desires.  At 
the  opening  of  the  Hooghly  College,  there  were  no  less  than 
fifteen  hundred  native  boys  amongst  the  candidates  for  admission. 
The  Hindoo  College  is  always  as  full  as  it  can  hold  of  students 
who  pay  for  their  education.  Is  not  this  a  stronger  argument  in 
favor  of  the  English  language,  than  can  be  drawn  in  favor  of  the 
vernacular  dialects  from  the  customs  of  ignorant  villao-ers.  who 
are  guided  solely  by  the  example  of  their  forefathers  ? 

We  are  sorry  to  see  some  of  the  Orientalists  quoting  with  ap- 
probation the  vulgar  absurdities  of  Cobbett  upon  the  subject  of 
the  learned  languages.  Cobbett  wrote  with  clearness  and  vigour 
upon  local  or  temporary  topics,  but  he  knew  nothing  of  general 
principles,  and  was  a  very  miserable  philosopher.  The  learned 
languages  are  not  taught  for  the  words  alone,  but  for  the  thoughts 
with  which  the  words  are  indissolubly  connected.  The  signs  of 
thought  cannot  be  studied  without  familiarizing  the  student  with 
what  they  stand  for.  We  are  free  to  confess  that  somewhat  too 
much  time  is  devoted  at  our  Colleges  in  England  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Greek  and  Latin  to  the  neglect  of  our  mother  tongue. 
If  the  English  were  a  barbarous  and  barren  language,  there  would 
be  a  fair  excuse  for  such  expenditure  of  time  and  labour ;  but  as  it 
is  unquestionably  enriched  with  high,  and  elegant,  and  varied 
learning,  it  is  injudicious  to  pay  less  attention  to  our  own  living 
tongue  than  to  the  dead  languages  of  foreign  countries.  Many 
a  tolerable  Greek  and  Latin  scholar  is  utterly  ignorant  of  the 
great  authors  of  his  own  country,  and  is  unable  to  write  or  speak 
his  own  language  with  grammatical  propriety.  But  while  we  con- 
demn this  absurd  preference  of  other  languages  to  our  own,   we 
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are  by  no  means  disposed  to  second  the  opinions  of  those  who 
think,  that  in  reading  the  works  of  the  great  ancient  authors,  a 
boy  is  learning  words  alone.  We  cannot  learn  words  alone.  It 
is  impossible  to  learn  words  without  making  ourselves  in  some 
degree  acquainted  with  the  objects  of  which  they  are  the  syrabols. 
In  fact,  as  it  has  often  been  observed,  true  words  are  things, 
and  the  only  things  too,  that  last  for  ever  !  Temples,  and  towers, 
and  cities  and  their  inhabitants  pass  away,  but  written  words 
remain.  The  works  of  Homer  and  Hesiod  exist  in  words,  as  the 
mind  exists  in  conjunction  with  the  body.  Separation  is  death. 
Dr.  Joseph  Warton  was  right  enough  in  his  strictures  on  a  couplet 
of  Pope,  in  which  the  sentiment  of  Cobbett  is  anticipated.  "  To 
read,"  (says  he,  with  the  generous  enthusiasm  of  a  scholar,)  "  to 
■  read,  to  interpret,  to  translate  the  best  poets,  orators  and  histori- 
ans, of  the  best  ages  ;  that  is,  those  authors  '  that  supply  most 
axioms  of  prudence,  most  principles  of  moral  truth,  most  exam- 
ples of  virtue  and  integrity,  and  most  materials  for  conversation,' 
cannot  be  called  confining  youth  to  words  alone,  and  keeping 
them  out  of  the  way  of  real  knowledge." 

It  was  the  opinion  also  of  a  far  higher  authority,  the  clear  and 
lofty  minded  Milton,  that  "  if  passages  from  the  heroic  poems,  ora- 
tions and  tragedies  of  the  ancients  were  solemnly  pronounced,  with 
right  accent  and  grace,  they  would  endue  the  scholars  even  with  the 
spirit  and  vigour  of  Demosthenes  or  Cicero,  Euripides  or  Sophocles*." 

Any  time  that  could  be  spared  from  the  study  of  our  own 
authors  might  be  devoted  by  our  Enghsh  youth  with  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  ancients ;  and  if  the  field  of  English  lore  were 
less  fertile  than  it  is,  we  should  hardly  object  even  to  the  present 
disproportionate  attention  to  the  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
The  case  is  very  difi'erent  with  the  Bengali  and  the  English. 
The  most  strenuous  advocates  for  the   Bengali  do  not  venture  to 


*  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  perusal  of  Shakespeare  and  Lord  Bacon  by 
the  young  natives  of  India. 
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deny  that  there  is  an  infinitely  larger  quantity  of  noble  materials 
for  the  food  of  the  mind  in  the  language  of  England.  But  they 
imagine  that  they  can  transfer  with  ease  and  rapidity  the  best 
portion  of  this  intellectual  wealth  into  the  vernacular,  throuo-h 
the  medium  of  translation.  There  cannot  be  a  more  deplorable 
mistake.  A  glance  at  our  English  translations  of  the  works  of 
the  ancients  would  suffice  to  convince  any  reasonable  man  of  the 
excessive  difficulty  of  transferring  the  Hterature  of  one  language 
into  that  of  another,  even  where  there  is  some  congeniality  be- 
tween the  languages  of  the  original  and  the  translation.  Good 
English  scholars,  acquainted  with  the  ancients  only  through 
Enghsh  versions,  are  at  a  loss  how  to  recognize  the  justice  of  those 
fervid  praises  that  have  been  lavished  through  so  many  ages  and 
in  so  many  different  lands  upon  the  authors  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
But  the  learned  have  no  difficulty  in  furnishing  a  solution  of  the 
mystery.  They  tell  us  that  the  spirit  of  the  great  authors,  who 
have  become  immortal  heirs  of  fame,  has  evaporated  entirely  in 
the  process  of  translation. 

One  of  the  Orientalists  observes,  that  Pope's  translation  of 
Homer  is  a  master-piece,  and  must  rank  among  English  Epics 
next  to  Paradise  Lost.  If  Pope  had  written  nothing  besides  this 
translation  or  rather  paraphrase  of  Homer,  his  rank  as  a  genuine 
poet  would  have  been  far  lower  than  it  now  is.  The  truth  is 
that  all  English  critics  at  present  concur  in  condemning  it. 
The  simple  and  sublime  old  bard  is  dressed  Hke  a  modern 
coxcomb.  "  It  is  a  pretty  poem,"  said  Bentley  to  Pope,  who 
had  urgently  pressed  for  his  opinion  of  his  translation,  "  but 
you  must  not  call  it  Homer."  If  the  entire  spirit  and  cha- 
racter of  ancient  authors  is  so  changed  by  translators  of  skill 
and  genius,  who  have  a  copious  and  flexible  language  at  their 
command,  we  must  expect  a  still  greater  loss  of  original  spirit 
in  the  transfusion  of  ideas  from  English  into  Bengali.  The 
late  Dr.  Tytler  used  to  say  that  nothing  could  be  more  con- 
2  u  2 
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tetnptible  than  the  attempts  hitherto  made  to  transfer  our  litera- 
ture into  the  vernacular,  and  though  he  himself  was  a  man  of 
very  great  ability  and  learning,  we  may  fairly  express  a  doubt 
whether  his  own  Arabic  translations  were  not  better  adapted  to 
furnish  food  for  mirth  to  those  acquainted  with  the  original  lan- 
guage, than  the  means  of  instruction  to  the  majority  of  native 
students. 

Our  opponents  acknowledge,  that  if  the  vernacular  dialects  be  the 
exclusive  means  of  cultivation,  then  English  poetry,  from  the  dif- 
ficulty  of  translation,  must  be  given  up  altogether.  And  vet  our 
pcetry  is  by  no  means  an  insignificant  or  useless  portion  of  English 
Literature.  When  we  speak  of  British  genius,  amongst  the  very 
first  names  that  start  up  in  our  memory  and  demand  our  gratitude 
and  admiration,  are  those  of  Shakespeare  and  INIilton  !  The  influ- 
ence of  the  writings  of  such  men  upon  the  intellectual  character  of 
a  nation,  is  as  vast  as  it  is  undefinable.  Shakespeare's  magical 
creations  have  become  fixtures  in  the  minds  of  his  countrymen, 
and  his  finer  thoughts  and  axioms  are  as  familiar  in  our  mouths  as 
household  words.  The  editor  of  a  native  paper  lays  the  flattering 
unction  to  his  soul  that  his  countrymen  are  richer  in  poetical 
genius  than  the  English,  in  spite  of  our  Chaucer  and  Spencer  and 
Shakespeare  and  Milton  !  "  Every  body  knows,"  says  he,  "  that 
tve,  the  inhabitants  of  this  sunny  dime,  have  poetry  in  greater  abun- 
dance than  the  inhabitants  of  the  bleak  regions  of  England,  and  other 
polar  countries."  We  confess  that  we  are  amongst  the  no  bodies, 
if  everi/  body  is  of  this  opinion.  If  we  could  be  convinced  that 
there  was  so  much  glorious  poetry  in  the  vernacular,  and  that 
the  natives  could  do  so  well  without  ours,  we  should  be  less  dis- 
posed to  advocate  the  English  ;  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  mere 
science  could  be  transferred  into  any  language  with  more  ease  and 
success  than  poetry*.     We  have   always  had   a  notion,  however. 


•  Let  us  communicate  as  much  of  our  scientific  knowledge  as  we  can  ;  but 
at  the  same  time  we  should  always  remember  that  science  alone  ought  not  to 
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that  the  all-sidedness  of  miDd,  and  the  profound  and  philosophi- 
cal knowledge  of  the  human  heart  displayed  by  Shakespeare,  and 
the  sublime  morality  and  lofty  imagination  of  Milton,  were  im- 
measurably beyond  the  reach  of  Indian  poets,  who  were  little 
better,  in  our  estimation,  than  dealers  in  miscellaneous  stores  of 
tears  and  smiles,  clouds  and  sunbeams,  and  gems  and  flowers. 
The  general  impression  of  all  other  nations  regarding  the  poetry 
of  the  East,  is  extremely  unfavorable.  The  poetry  of  Indian  Bards 
is  looked  upon  as  a  glittering  gewgaw.  It  is  bespangled  like  a 
coronation  robe.  There  can  be  no  great  poetry  where  there  is 
no  simphcity  of  taste  or  purity  of  feeling.  The  greatest  poet  that 
the  world  ever  knew  was  remarkable  for  the  naked  grandeur 
of  his  style,  and  Milton,  who  does  not  stand  much  below  him 
was  also  distinguished  for  a  chaste  sublimity.  His  poetry  is 
often  sculptural  and  colourless.  But,  perhaps,  our  opponents  do 
not  mean  to  institute  a  comparison  between  the  poetry  of  India 
and  that  of  England  in  reference  to  quality,  so  much  as  in  point  of 
quantity.  If  this  be  their  intention,  we  have  no  wish  to  disturb 
their  complacency. 

With  respect  even  to  prose  literature,  there  is  scarcely  a  book 
that  we  can  mention,  that  would  not  greatly  suffer  by  a  translation 
into  Bengali,  Style  is  as  much  a  part  of  an  author  as  the  mortal 
frame  is  a  part  of  our  strangely  compounded  being.  Even  the 
0n>?;^a//5^s  will  acknowledge  that  the  glorious  thoughts  of  Milton, 
expressed  with  such  extraordinary  force,  would  lose  more  than  half 
their  effect  in  any  other  diction.  We  are  of  opinion  that  it  would 
be  the  same  with  the  prose  writings  of  our  moralists.  There  is 
an  insinuating  grace  in  the  manner  of  Addison  and  Goldsmith, 
that  could  only  be  imitated  to  perfection  by  kindred  genius  and 
in  the  same  language.     But  in  such  a  language  as  the  Bengali, 


be  our  sole  or  even  chief  object  in  the  education  of  the  natives.  It  is  of  para- 
mount" importance  that  we  should  raise  the  moral  tone  of  their  minds  ;  a  desire 
for  the  acquisition  of  science  and  general  knowledge  must  necessarily  follow. 
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the  charm  could  never  be  preserved  by  even  greater  skill  and 
ingenuity  than  are  displayed  in  the  original.  Such  writers  make 
morality  enchanting. 

"  Truth  from  their  lips  prevails  with  double  sway." 

It  is  astonishing  how  little  novelty  of  thought  is  to  be  found 
in  any  age  or  country  in  the  writings  of  the  most  eminent  moral- 
ists and  philosophers.  New  truths  are  rare,  and  the  human  heart 
remains  unchanged.  It  is  the  wondrous  felicity  with  which  great 
writers  place  old  truths  in  a  new  light,  and  the  grace,  clearness 
or  force  of  their  style,  that  raises  our  admiration  and  renders  them 
so  useful  to  mankind.  We  are  told  of  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
schoolmasters  ;  but  this  difficulty  is  trifling,  indeed,  when  com- 
pared with  that  of  procuring  competent  translators*. 

When  we  take  all  these  considerations  into  a  fair  account,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  come  to  a  conclusion  upon  the  main  subject  of  the 
present  article.  We  are  thoroughly  convinced,  that  by  instruct- 
ing native  children  in  the  English  language  (which  in  the  dawn 
of  their  intellects  is  an  easy  attainment),  we  put  into  their  hands 
the  golden  key  of  a  vast  treasury  of  precious  knowledge  that  they 
would  never  gain  access  to  by  any  other  means.  For  their  present 
feeble  and  defective  language  (which  still,  however,  they  are  not 
obliged  wholly  to  neglect)  we  give  them  an  instrument  for  the 
use  of  their  minds  that  is  in  a  state  of  comparative  perfection  ; 
and  we  expedite  their  passage  in  the  road  to  knowledge,  at  a 
rate  that  will  cause  the  rising  generation  to  make  greater  progress 
in  twenty  years,  than  could  be  effected  through  the  medium  of  the 
vernacular  languages  in  a  century. 

•  Perhaps  the  most  convincing  argument  in  favor  of  native  education  through 
the  medium  of  the  English  tongue,  is  a  reference  to  the  character  and  accom- 
plishments of  some  of  those  young  men  who  have  passed  through  the  Hindu 
College.  Their  minds  are  infinitely  more  elevated  and  more  robust  than  those 
of  their  countrymen  in  general,  and  they  talk  and  think  and  act  like  well  educat- 
ed Europeans ;  they  read  Bacon  and  Shakespeare  and  Johnson  and  Addison 
with  delight,  and  have  a  sense  of  the  true  and  the  beautiful,  which  could  never 
be  acquired  from  oriental  literature  alone,  of  which  the  general  character  is 
confessedly  feeble  and  impure. 
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Thby  call  me  cold  and  proud. 

Because  my  lip  and  brow 
Amid  the  mirthful  crowd 
No  kindred  mirth  avow  ; 
But,  oh !  nor  look  nor  language  e'er  reveal 
How  much  the  sad  can  love,  the  lonely  feel ! 

I  seek  affection's  smile. 

But  vainly  gaze  around. 
For  fickleness  and  guile 

In  fairest  forms  are  found  ; — 
Sad  doubts  of  human  truth  my  dreams  control. 
And  leave  an  awful  solitude  of  soul. 

The  peopled  earth  appears 
As  drear  as  deserts  wide, 
My  gloominess  and  tears 

The  stern  and  gay  deride  ; — 
Alas !  life's  heartless  mockeries  who  can  bear. 
When  grief  is  dumb,  and  deep  thought  brings  despair  ? 
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RURAL  HAPPINESS. 


(from  virgil's  geougics,  book  11.) 

Ah  1  happy  Swains  1     If  they  their  bliss  but  knew, 

Whom,  far  from  boisterous  war.  Earth's  bosom  true 

"With  easy  food  suppUes.     If  they  behold 

No  lofty  dome  its  gorgeous  gates  unfold 

And  pour  at  morn  from  all  its  chambers  wide 

Of  flattering  visitants  the  mighty  tide  : 

Nor  gaze  on  beauteous  columns  richly  wrought. 

Or  tissued  robes,  or  busts  from  Corinth  brought ; 

Nor  their  white  wool  with  Tyrian  poison  soil. 

Nor  taint  with  Cassia's  bark  their  native  oil : 

Yet  peace  is  theirs ;  a  life  true  bliss  that  yields  ; 

And  various  wealth  ;  leisure  mid  ample  fields. 

Grottoes,  and  living  lakes,  and  vallies  green. 

And  lowing  herds  ;  and  'neath  a  sylvan  screen 

Dehcious  slumbers.     There  the  lawn  and  cave 

"With  beasts  of  chace  abound.     The  young  ne'er  crave 

A  prouder  lot ;  their  patient  toil  is  cheered  ; 

Their  gods  are  worshipped,  and  their  sires  revered  ; 

And  there,  when  Justice  passed  from  earth  away. 

She  left  the  latest  traces  of  her  sway. 
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Since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  the  Literary  Leaves, 
I  have  been  favored  with  a  communication  from  a  celebrated 
poet,  in  which  he  has  made  some  highly  interesting  remarks  sug- 
gested by  an  article  on  Poetry  and  Utilitarianism  which  is  reprint- 
ed at  page  55  of  the  present  volume.  They  are  so  confirmatorv 
of  my  own  views,  that  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  make 
some  public  use  of  them.  As  the  name  of  the  writer  is  suppress- 
ed I  feel  assured,  from  what  I  know  of  his  character,  that  he  will 
readily  excuse  the  liberty  I  take  in  venturing  to  offer  my  readers 
the  following  extract  from  his  most  kind  and  acceptable  letter. 

"  The  vindication  of  poetry  against  utilitarianism  particularly  deserves 
coramendalion,  at  a  time  when  '  push-pin/ in  every  thing  connected  with 
literature  is  superseding  '  poetry,' — and  the  '  utile  in  its  lowest  sense  is 
preferred  to  the '  duke  in  its  highest.  I  have  myself  from  time  to  time 
in  public  and  in  private  declaimed  not  a  little  against  this  polished  barba- 
rism, this  last  refinement  of  excessive  civilization,  by  wliich  all  language 
is  to  be  finally  converted  into  the  technical  expression  of  ideas  purely 
abstract,  and  employed  for  purposes  merely  practical,— in  the  acquisition 
of  sordid  wealth  and  creature-comforts,  or  in  the  ind'ulgence  of  specula- 
tions that  lead  from  doubt  to  doubt  on  things  spiritual,  and  end  in  notiiing 
if  ihey  end  in  anyUiing, — that  is  a  contradiction,  but  it  suits  the  subject, 
where  every  thing  contradicts  every  thing,  and  the  mind  questioning  at 
length  its  own  existence  resolves  itself  into  a  series  of  effects,  whether  they 
be  calltd  thouglits  and  sensations,  from  one  great  lalioratory  of  causes, — 
the  animal  brain,  and  which,  whether  they  be  thoughts  or  sensations  only, 
are  disconnected,  Uioughas  quickly  successive,  as  the  sparks  that  are  gene- 
rated and  instantly  extinguisiied,  by  tlie  collision  of  flint  and  steel.  I  must 
break  off  from  this  rhapsodical  invective,  by  adding  lliat  the  prevalence  of 
utilitarianism  will  not  only  disenchant  the  world  of  all  Uiat  is  poetical  and 
picturesque  in  it,  but  will  neutralize  all  that  is  noble  and  disinterested  in 
human  action  by  removing  the  sanctions  of  eternity  from  the  conscience, 
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and  gradually  obliterating  the  sense  of  reponsibility  to  another  and  higher 
tribunal  tlian  the  earth  ;  without  which  it  is  hard  to  conceive  how  any  man 
of  like  passions  with  ourselves,  can  be  virtuous  from  principle  in  the  hour 
of  temptation  when  he  can  sin  to  advantage  and  with  impunity.  '  The 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number,'  the  favorite  maxim  of  this  class  of 
philosophers,  can  never  be  accomplished  by  any  code  of  laws  or  system  of 
morals  which  deals  with  man,  wliether  singly  or  in  society,  as  of  the  *  earth 
earthy,' williout  the  hope  of  immortality,  and  the  belief  of  a  judgment  to 
come  according  to  which  a  state  of  existence  far  more  important  to  him 
than  the  present  will  be  determined.  Utilitarianism,  as  it  is  preached  and 
practised,  whatever  its  pretensions  may  be,  is  adapted  only  to  the  things 
of  time  and  sense,  so  far  as  these  can  be  adapted  to  the  desires  and  neces- 
sities of  rational  beings  with  brute  destinies,  gifted  with  faculties  capable 
of  infinite  expansion,  yet  limited  to  three  score  years  and  ten  for  their 
development,  and  then  going  to  the  grave  with  a  surplus  of  intellect  unem- 
ployed which  might  serve  to  carry  them  through  every  inhabited  orb  in 
the  universe,  were  that  the  soul's  progress  after  the  death  of  the  body,  and 
prepared  for  all  the  exercises  and  enjoyments  of  heaven  itself  to  eternity, 
when  soul  and  body  shall  be  reunited,  as  we  are  taught  by  Revelation  to 
expect  they  will  be.  No  more  ; — you  will  guess  at  the  meaning  of  the 
foregoing  verbiage,  if  I  have  failed  to  make  it  intelligible — 

There  is  unquestionably  a  depreciatory  opinion  respecting  the 
nature  of  poetry  very  prevalent,  not  only  amongst  ignorant  or 
prejudiced  persons,  but  even  amongst  many  well  educated  men 
■who  pretend  to  some  refinement  of  taste  and  feeling.  It  is 
lamentable,  indeed,  after  so  much  has  been  written  upon  the 
subject  of  poetry  by  some  of  the  ablest  critics  in  the  world,  that 
it  should  be  yet  so  little  understood.  This  perhaps  partly  arises 
from  the  difficulty  of  making  a  distinction  in  common  parlance 
between  the  words  poetry  and  metre,  though  a  very  little  thought 
is  sufficient  to  convince  a  man  of  any  discrimination  that  these 
are  bv  no  means  synonymous  or  convertible  expressions.  Every 
one  understands  the  clear  distinction  between  prose  jsi^  verse, 
■which  are  always  placed  in  opposition,  but  it  is  by  no  means  so 
universally  perceived  that  verse  is  not  necessarily  poetry.  Cole- 
ridge bas  rightly  explained  that  poetry  is  not  the  proper  antithe- 
sis to  prose,  but  to  science.  There  is,  nevertheless,  as  marked  a 
vdifference  between  mere  metre  and  true  poetry,  as  between  true 
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poetry  and  a  prose  work  on  a  scientific  subject.  Sometimes, 
however,  there  may  be  poetry  in  prose,  as  sometimes  there  may 
be  none  in  metre. 

If  we  look  into  the  dictionaries  for  a  definition  of  poetry  we 
shall  find  that  it  is  "  a  metrical  composition ; — the  art  or  practice 
of  writing  poems  ;"  and  this  is  all  that  the  generality  of  thought- 
less people  seem  to  have  learned  about  it.  It  has  often  happened 
that  even  those  who  ought  to  know  better  have  had  the  same 
limited  conception  of  its  nature.  And  yet  Aristotle  has  affirmed 
that  "  poetry  is  a  more  philosophical  and  excellent  thing,  than 
historv ;  for  poetry  is  conversant  about  general  truth ;  history, 
about  particular*  ;"  and  Lord  Bacon  has  said  that  it  is  "  a  capital 
part  of  learning,"  and  that  it  "  has  something  divine  in  it."  It  is 
strange,  indeed,  that  people  should  listen  attentively  to  such  defi- 
nitions as  these,  and  still  confound  poetry  with  metre.  Is  thei'e 
anything  "  divine"  in  the  art  of  measuring  syllables  ?  or  can  Aris- 
totle have  considered  a  mere  versifier  a  more  useful  and  noble  wri- 
ter than  an  historian  ?  If  poetry  were  so  limited  and  mean  a 
thing,  as  the  Utilitarians  would  have  us  suppose  it,  how  is  it  that 
the  attempt  to  reduce  it  to  a  definition  has  puzzled  so  many  strong 
and  sul)tle  intellects  ?  Poetry  embraces  the  whole  moral  and 
material  world.  It  is  as  illimitable  as  the  soul  of  man.  That 
soul  is  not  more  distinct  in  its  nature  from  its  clay  receptacle,  than 
is  the  spirit  of  poetry  from  the  form  in  which  it  is  embodied.  If 
we  speak  of  poetry  merely  as  an  art,  we  may  limit  it  to  the 
imitation  of  moral  and  external  nature,  the  poet  using  words  as 
a  painter  uses  colours.  But  if  we  go  beyond  this,  and  endeavour 
to  define  that  peculiar  and  rare  faculty  or  endowment  which 
enables  the  poet  to  give  life  to  inanimate  things,  and  to  feel  more 
intensely  than  other  men  the  loveliness  or  grandeur  of  the  universe, 
or  if  we  attempt  to  analyse  the  poetical  or  to  fix  its  bounds,  we 

*  Aristotle's  Treatise  of  Poetry  ;  Twining's  Translation. 
2x2 
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Boon  discover  that  the  utmost  human  ingenuity  may  be  taxed  in 
vain.  The  faculty  of  mind  which  the  poet  most  exerts  is  that  of 
the  imagination  ;  and  assuredly  nothing  in  life  is  more  directly 
allied  to  the  highest  and  purest  exertions  of  the  noblest  imagina- 
tion than  poetry,  and  this  fact  alone  is  a  sufficient  evidence  of  its 
loftiness,  and  in  a  high  and  liberal  sense  of  the  word,  of  its  utility. 
"  The  faculty  of  imagination,"  says  Dugald  Stewart,  "  is  the 
great  spring  of  human  activity,  and  the  principal  source  of  human 
improvement.  Destroy  that  faculty,  and  the  condition  of  man 
will  be  as  stationary  as  that  of  the  brutes." 

To  limit  utility,  as  many  of  our  modern  philosophers  have  done, 
to  material  objects  and  the  sciences  that  administer  to  the  com- 
forts and  conveniences  of  corporeal  life,  is  to  degrade  our  human 
nature,  which  in  reality  is  far  more  nearly  allied  to  a  higher  or- 
der of  existence  than  such  reasoners  would  seem  to  imply.  It  is 
not  always  quite  clear  that  the  sciences  which  lessen  human  labour 
or  the  sensual  luxuries  procurable  by  wealth,  have  contributed  very 
materially  to  the  true  happiness  of  mankind.  The  pleasures  which 
all  external  things  can  give  are  speedily  exhausted.  We  soon  get' 
accustomed  to  any  external  or  corporeal  advantage  derived  from 
wealth  or  science,  and  when  its  novelty  is  gone,  we  regard  that 
which  was  once  an  addition  to  our  pleasures  as  no  more  than  the 
supply  of  a  necessity.  We  should  feel  the  want  of  it  far  more  than 
we  appreciate  its  possession.  But  those  arts  which  kindle  the 
imagination  and  touch  the  feelings — which  elevate  and  refine  our 
spiritual  nature,  and  which  increase  our  sensibilities,  are  more 
immediately  conversant  with  the  elements  of  permanent  delight. 
We  are  not  so  soon  satiated  with  beautiful  images  and  noble  sen- 
timents as  with  the  sensual  luxuries  of  life.  In  the  intellectual 
banquet  the  appetite  grows  with  what  it  feeds  on.  The  more  we 
dwell  upon  the  beauty  and  sublimity  of  the  visible  world,  the 
.  more  we  see  to  love  and  to  admire  and  the  more  capable  we  be- 
come of  that  high  enjoyment.     We  owe  it  to  the  great  invention 
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of  Steam  that  we  can  travel  from  one  place  to  another  with 
greater  speed  than  our  ancestors,  but  if  we  go  over  the  same 
ground  with  greater  rapidity,  is  it  quite  certain  that  we  travel 
with  much  lighter  hearts  or  more  elevated  minds  ?  And  of  what 
utility  is  anything  in  the  world  of  matter  or  of  spirit,  except  in 
proportion  as  it  bears  a  remote  or  immediate  reference  to  the 
heart  and  mind  of  man  ? 

Poetry  can  supply  us  with  neither  sailing  ships  nor  steamers, 
nor  rail-roads,  nor  patent  umbrellas,  nor  water-proof  India-rub- 
ber garments  ;  but  it  can  give  us  elevated  conceptions,  and  make 
us  relish  with  a  double  zest,  those  unutterably  lovely  and  glorious 
objects,  with  which  the  great  Creator  of  the  xmiverse  has  sur- 
rounded us  on  every  side.  The  clear  bright  mirror  of  a  gifted 
poet's  soul,  when  it  reflects  the  sun,  and  the  moon,  and  the  stars, 
the  richly  painted  fields  and  the  radiant  rivers,  communicates  to 
the  mass  of  his  fellow-creatures  a  far  deeper  sense  of  nature's 
loveliness  than  they  obtain  tiirough  their  own  mere  fleshly  vision. 
The  herd  of  literal-minded  men  pass  by  the  miracles  of  God's 
own  hand  with  less  observation  than  they  bestow  upon  the 
meanest  productions  of  human  art.  Bnt  every  true  poet  can  ex- 
claim with  Wordsworth — 

To  me  the  meanest,  simplest,  flowers  that  blow, 
Do  raise  up  tlioughts  that  He  too  deep  for  tears. 

Nor  of  any  genuine  lover  of  poetry  can  it  be  said  that  "  nature 
never  found  the  way  into  his  heart,"  or  that 

In  vain  through  every  changeful  year, 
Did  nature  lead  him  as  before  ; 
A  primrose  by  a  river's  brim 
A  yelloiv  primrose  was  to  him, 
And  it  was  nothing  more. 

God  did  not  mean  us  to  be  indifferent  to  the  unspeakable 
charms  that  he  has  scattered  around  us  with  so  lavish  a  hand  ; 
and,  well  has  it  been  said,  that  Poets  are  Nature's  priests  ;  for 
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they  in  an  especial  manner,  impress  upon  their  fellow-men  the 
necessity  of  cultivating'  a  due  sense  of  the  goodness  of  that 
mighty  and  beneficent  Being,  who  has  still  suffered  the  earth  we 
tread  on  to  retain  so  much  of  the  air  of  Paradise. 

Blessings  be  with  them — and  eternal  praise, 
Wlio  gave  us  nobler  hopes  and  nobler  cares — 
The  Poets,  who  on  earth  have  made  us  heirs 
Of  truth  and  pure  delight  in  endless  lays  ! 

It  is  they  who  teach  us  when  "  sensual  pleasures  cloy," 
To  fill  the  languid  pulse  with  finer  joy. 

It  is  they  who  appeal  to  us  with  so  much  earnestness  and 
power  to  quit  occasionally  the  grovelling  and  sordid  cares  of  life 
for  a  sacred  communion  with  Nature,  and  who  bid  us  look  with 
a  reverential  eye  upon  her  countless  glories.  It  is  they  who  re- 
vive in  the  man  of  the  world  a  due  sense  of  his  original  and 
nobler  natuie,  and  make  him  ashamed  of  wholly  sacrificing  to 
sordid  pursuits  those  higher  and  more  innocent  delights  which 
God  has  granted  to  those  who  are  willing  to  admire  the  produc- 
tions of  his  hand.     It  is  they  who  ask  him — 

O  how  canst  thou  renounce  the  boundless  store 

Of  ciiarms  which  Nature  to  her  votary  yields  ! 

The  warbling  woodland,  the  resounding  shore, 

The  pomp  of  groves  and  gamituie  of  fields  ; 

All  that  the  genial  ray  of  morning  gilds. 

And  all  that  eclioes  to  the  song  of  even, 

Ail  tiiat  the  mountain's  siieltering  bosom  shields, 

And  all  the  dread  magnificence  of  heaven — 

Oil !  how  canst  thou  renounce  and  hope  to  be  forgiven  ? 

Perhaps  there  are  few  minds  raised  above  the  coldest  and 
coarsest  considerations,  that  have  not  received  in  occasional  dis- 
tresses a  holy  consolation  breathed  from  the  face  of  nature  ;  and 
certainly  every  worthy  reader  of  poetry  must  have  felt  his  sensi- 
bilities and  his  taste  increased  by  a  familiarity  with  descriptioDS 
from  the  pen  of  those  who 

Have  looked  on  nature  with  a  poet's  eye. 
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There  is  a  part  of  a  stanza  in  Thomson's  "  Castle  of  Indolence 
that  so  strongly  expresses  the  independent  pleasure  derived  from 
Nature  in  despite  of  Fortune,  that  it  has  assuredly  been  repeated 
by  thousands  of  fine- minded  enthusiasts,  with  a  most  cordial 
concurrence  of  sentiment,  and  with  irrepressible  delight. 

I  care  not,  Fortune,  what  you  me  deny  ; 
You  cannot  rob  me  of  free  Nature's  grace  ; 
You  cannot  shut  the  windows  of  the  sky. 
Through  which  Aurora  shows  her  briglitening  face  ; 
You  cannot  bar  my  constant  feet  to  trace  ; 
The  woods  and  lawns  by  bving  streams  at  eve. 

And  is  that  art  useless  which  makes  us  so  peculiarly  alive  to 
the  charms  of  Nature  ?  But  it  is  not  the  external  universe  alone 
that  the  poet  brings  to  the  else  too  sluggish  observation  of  man- 
kind. He  not  only  shows  us  the  wonders  of  God  in  material 
things  and  in  the  lower  world,  but  he  lifts  up  the  curtain  of  the 
far  more  mysterious  and  mighty  mechanism  of  the  human  heart, 
and  reads  us  the  most  beautiful  and  impressive  moral  lessons  ; — 
he  charms  us  with  the  fairest  examples  of  virtue,  or  frightens  us 
from  sin  by  painting  it  in  its  truest  colours.  Hamlet  and  Lear, 
and  Macbeth  and  Othello,  and  Timon  of  Athens,  are  pictures  of 
humanity  that  assist  us  to  understand  our  inner  nature,  and  that 
yield  us  more  positive  instruction  than  the  finest  moral  lecture 
that  philosopher  ever  uttered. 

And  is  poetry  then — the  question  cannot  be  too  often  repeated 
— an  idle  and  useless  amusement  ?  Let  us  look  at  true  poetry 
from  what  point  of  view  we  please,  and  we  need  not  hesitate  to 
pronounce  that  the  Utilitarians  who  can  speak  of  it  with  con- 
tempt, must  be  utterly  ignorant  of  its  nature.  To  confound  it 
with  mere  verse  is  a  piece  of  silliness  and  a  deficiency  of  insight, 
that  in  this  boasted  age  of  education  ought  to  be  considered  inex- 
cusable in  a  school-boy.  When  Thomas  Campbell  characterized 
the  life  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney  as  poetry  put  into  action,  and  when 
Byron  in  a  fine  enthusiasm  called  the  stars  the  poetry  of  heaven, 
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these  eminent  writers  had  other  notions  of  the  nature  of  poetry 
than  Jeremy  Bentham  and  Mr.  Mill.  If  the  Utilitarians  openly 
professed  a  natural  antipathy  to  all  that  is  beautiful  or  sublime, 
their  opposition  to  poetry  would  be  more  intelligible — for  there  is 
nothing  in  the  wide  universe  that  is  either  beautiful  or  sublime, 
that  is  not  poetical.  When  we  elevate  ourselves  above  the  literal, 
the  mean,  and  the  sordid,  we  enter  the  pure  atmosphere  of  poetry. 
But  they  who  love  the  ground  cannot  be  expected  to  appreciate 
the  advantages  of  a  more  etherial  region. 


THE    END. 


London,  June,  1840. 
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This  Work  being  now  concluded,  it  is  desirable  to  give  a  fuller  idea  of  its 
contents  than  can  be  obtained  from  its  title.  Tlie  Himalayan  Mountains, 
forming  the  stupendous  barrier  between  the  dominions  of  the  British  and  of 
the  Chinese,"  and  ha\dng  their  south-western  bases  resting  on  the  heated 
plains  of  India,  abound  in  all  the  forms  of  Animal  and  Vegetable  Life, 
characteristic  of  Tropical  Countries  in  general,  and  of  India  in  particular. 
Their  gradually-elevated  slope,  su,pporting  vegetation  at  the  greatest  known 
heights,  aifords,  at  intermediate  elevations,  all  the  varieties  of  temperature 
adapted  to  forms,  considered  peculiar  to  very  different  latitudes.  A  gradual 
approach  is  thus  observed  to  take  place  to  the  Animal  and  Vegetable  forms 
common  in  Europe,  China,  Japan,  Siberia,  and  North  America. 

Dr.  RoYLE,  while  Superintendant  of  the  Honourable  East  India  Company's 
Botanic  Garden  at  Saharunpore,  within  30  miles  of  the  Himalayas,  had  great 
advantages  in  becoming  acquainted  with  the  Natural  History  and  Products  of 
these  Mountains.  He  made  Meteorological  Observations,  collected  Geological 
Specimens,  and  skins  of  the  Mammalia  and  Birds,  together  ■ndth  Insects,  and 
about  4,000  species  of  Plants  in  the  Plains  of  India,  and  in  the  Himalayas,  as 
far  as  Cashmere.  Drawings  were  made  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  by  the 
East  India  Company's  Establishment  of  Painters. 

To  shew  the  connection  between  the  different  branches  of  Natural  History, 
and  their  dependance  on  the  Physical  Features,  Soil,  and  Climate  of  the 
Country,  the  work  has  been  divided  into  two  Parts.  The  Introductory  portion 
treats,  first, — of  the  Physical  Geography  of  the  Plains  and  Mountains  of 
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India,  dwelling  especially  on  the  results  of  the  Survej's  of  the  Himalayas, 
(of  which  a  view  from  the  vicinity  of  Almorah  is  given  in  the  Frontis- 
piece,) and  the  Travels  of  Messrs.  Turner,  Moorcroft,  and  the  Gerards, 
with  notices  of  the  elevations  of  the  highest  Peaks  and  Passes.  This  is 
followed  by  a  view  of  the  Geological  Features  of  the  Plains  and 
Mountains,  illustrated  by  a  Plate  of  Sections,  (in  which  the  Author  was 
assisted  by  Mr.  De  La  Beche,)  and  three  plates  of  Fossil  Plants  and  Animals, 
containing  54  figures.  The  Meteorology  is  next  treated  of,  and  the  climate 
of  the  Tropics  compared  with  that  of  the  Plains  and  Mountains  of  India, 
with  tabular  Views  of  the  monthly  and  diurnal  range  of  the  Barometer  and 
Tliermometer  in  the  Plains  of  India.  Tlie  characteristics  of  Himalayan 
Climate,  consisting  of  mildness,  and  equability  of  Temperature  and  of 
Pressure,  at  such  elevations  as  Simla  and  Mussooree,  resorted  to  by  Europeans 
for  the  recovery  of  health,  are  then  given. 

Tlie  Physical  Features,  Soil,  and  Climate  ha^dng  been  noticed,  a  general 
\dew  of  the  Geographical  Distribution  of  the  Plants  and  Animals  which 
these  are  calculated  to  support,  is  treated  of  in  an  Introductory  Chapter,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Cultivation  at  different  seasons  and  at  several  elevations. 

llie  Botany  itself  is  arranged  according  to  the  Natural  System,  under  the 
heads  of  20/  families,  illustrated  by  colored  plates  of  197  Plants.  The 
observations  on  each  Family  consist  of  a  notice  of  its  Geographical  Distribution 
in  different  parts  of  the  world,  an  enumeration  of  the  Genera  and  remarkable 
species  found  either  in  the  Plains  and  Hot  Vallies,  or  in  the  Mountains  of 
India;  and.  the  Vegetation  natural  to  different  parts  of  India  is  compared  with 
that  of  other  countries  enjoying  similar  climates.  This  plan  was  adopted, 
as  giving  the  most  interesting  and  imj^ortant  general  results,  and  as  leading  to 
a  just  appreciation  of  the  inflvience  of  Physical  Agents  on  yegetation,  and  as 
elucidating  those  principles  which  require  to  be  attended  to  in  the  Culture 
both  of  new  Plants,  and  of  old  Plants  in  new  situations.  It  also  afforded 
great  faciUties  in  treating  of  the  properties  of  Plants  as  connected  with 
structure,  and  for  showing  the  immense  resources  of  British  India,  and  the 
probable  means  of  still  further  increasing  them. 

The  subjects  of  Agricultural  and  Commercial  importance  which  are 
more  fully  treated  of,  are  Tea,  Cotton,  and  Tobacco;  and  the  probabihty  of  the 
first  being  successfully  grown  in  the  Mountains,  and  the  two  latter  in  the  Plains, 
is  shown  by  application  to  Practice  of  the  princi])les  of  Science.  Also  Hemp, 
Flax,  and  the  Cordage  Plants;  and,  among  Medicines,  the  Cinchonas,  Ipeca- 
cuanha, Sarsaparilla,  Senna,  Rhubarb,  and  Henbane,  with  many  others.  As 
articles  of  Culture  and  Commerce,  various  Timber  trees.  Gums,  Resins,  Caout- 
chouc, Astringents,  Dyes,  Vegetable  Oils.  Fruit  Trees,  the  Olive  and  Carob 
Trees,  Corn  and  Pasture  Grasses,  Salep,  Arrow-Root,  and  other  articles  of 
diet,  are  pointed  out.  As  subjects  of  Classical  Interest  elucidated,  may  be 
noticed  Lycium,  Agallochum,  or  Eagle  Wood,  Calamus  Aromaticus,  and 
Spikenard  of  the  Ancients  ;  also  their  Costus,  which  is  the  Puchuk  of  Commerce. 

In  connection  with  the  Climate  and  Vegetation,  it  is  interesting  to  notice 
the  Animal  Forms,  and  this  has  been  done  in  two  able  papers,  one  on  the 
Entomology  of  India,  and  the  Himalayas,  by  the  Reverend  F.  AV.  Hope, 
President  of  the  Entomological  Society,  which  is  illustrated  with  two  colored 
plates  of  20  insects,  and  the  other  on  the  Mammalogy  of  the  Himalayas, 
by  W.  Ogilby,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Zoological  Society  ;  this  is  illustrated 
by  a  figure  of  Lagomys,  (new  species,)  and  also  by  two  of  Deer.  A  list  of 
the  Birds  in  the  Author's  Collection  is  also  appended,  and  two  plates,  one 
of  Birds  of  Tropical  Forms  found  in  the  Himalayas  in  the  rainy  season,  and 
the  other  of  Himalayan  Birds  of  Euroj^ean  forms  are  given. 

As  the  work  contains  so  much  of  detail  as  well  as  of  General  Views  it  would 
have  been  comparatively  useless  without  easy  means  of  reference.  This 
has  been  su])jihed  by  an  Analytical  Table  of  Contents,  and  by  Alphabetical 
Indexes  at  the  end  of  the  book,  extending  to  34  pages ;  also  an  Alphabetical 
List  of  Plates  for  the  Second  Volume. 
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NOTICES  OF  THE  WORK. 

"  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  of  this  very  remarkable  work,  that  it  is  indispen- 
sable to  all  who  would  acquire  a  kaowledge  of  the  vegetatiou,  climate,  and  soil  of 
the  north  of  India." — AthencBum. 

"  This  work  unquestionably  contains  a  gieafer  amount  of  valuable  practical 
information  upon  useful  matters  than  any  work  yet  written  upon  the  foreign  posses- 
sions of  any    other    European    power." — Dr.  Lindley  in  Botanical  Register, 

"  The  observations  respecting  the  geographical  description  of  the  Flora  of  Northern 
India  are  very  interesting ;  and  the  work  will  be  valuable  in  supplying  a  rich 
mass  of  facts  on- the  Natural  History,  of  a  part  of  the  world  of  which  our  know- 
ledge  has  hitherto  been  very  vague  and  partial." — Loudoti's  Gardener's  Mayazine. 

"  We  may  now  congratulate  the  public  on  a  great  blank  in  the  physical  geogra))hy 
of  India  being  satisfactorily  filled  up  by  the  appearance  of  this  important  work.  The 
plates  are  remarkably  good." — Asiatic  Journal. 

"  A  perusal  of  the  very  interesting  letter-press,  and  a  careful  examination  of  the  well- 
engraved  and  beautifully-colored  plates  of  Himalayan  plants  and  animals  fully  realize 
the  very  favorable  opinion  we  expressed  of  ^Ir.  Koyle's  Illustrations,  an  opinion 
founded  on  the  well-known  and  highly-esteemed  practical  skill  of  our  author  as  a 
naturalist,  and  his  activity  and  intelligence  as  a  traveller." — Jameson's  Edinburgh  Vhilo- 
sophical  Journal. 

"Replete  with  varied  and  important  facts  and  inferences,  no  one  can  peruse  this 
work  without  advantage  and  great  satisfaction  So  perfect  do  we  regard  this  work  in  all 
its  departments,  that  we  are  sensible  of  no  desideratum,  except  that  of  the  remaining 
portion  of  it,  which,  we  trust,  will  speedily  be  laid  before  the  public.  The  plates  are 
very  beautifully  executed  and  colored." — London  Medical  Gazette. 

"A  more  valuable  contribution  has  rarely  been  made  to  the  science  of  Natural 
History  than  by  the  splendid  work  of  Mr,  J.  Forbes  Royi.e.  The  work,  in  short,  is 
highly  deserving  of  public  patronage." — Times. 

"  Of  this  region,  (the  Himalayan)  an  invaluable  account  is  given  by  Mr.  Royle 
in  the  above  work,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the  principal  part  of  our  data  regard- 
ing the  vegetation  of  India." — Penny  Cyclopadia. 

"  The  constant  attention  which  is  paid  in  this  work  to  useful  matters,  and  the 
skilful  manner  in  which  general  views  are  made  to  bear  upon  particular  cases  of 
practical  value,  render  it  of  immense  importance  to  all  who  have  a  stake  in  our 
Indian  possessions.  We  particularly  refer  to  the  articles  on  Cotton  and  Tea,  both  which 
deserve  the  most  serious  attention  of  the  Indian  Government.  The  value  of  such 
a  work  is  scarcely  to  be  appreciated." — Athenceum,   1834.     Second  Notice. 

"  Such  an  authentic  and  almost  official  book,  in  express  contribution  to  an  ex- 
tension of  our  information,  must  be  welcome,  must  be  valued,  must  be  taken  into 
possession." — Loudon's  Magazine  of  Natural  History. 

"  We  feel  justified  in  pronouncing  this  to  be  by  far  the  most  valuable  practical 
work  which  has  yet  been  published  with  reference  to  the  vegetable  resources  of  the 
British  territories  in  Asia;  and  the  most  calculated  to  show  how  the  vegetable  kingdom 
is  capable  of  extending  our  revenues  in  the  most  valuable  part  of  our  Colonial 
possessions." — Asiatic  Journal.      Second  Notice. 

"  We  rise  from  an  attentive  examination  of  this  work,  in  doubt  whether  the  botanical 
knowledge  which  it  displays  and  imparts,  or  the  patriotic  spirit  vvhich  pervades  it, 
calls  for  the  higher  admiration.  We  are,  however,  certain  that  every  Botanist  who 
desires  to  demonstrate  what  are  the  practical  uses  of  his  study,  may  appeal  to  it  with 
satisfaction,  to  shew  its  bearings  upon  the  affairs  of  life  ;  while  the  ^lerchant  who  is 
interested  in  the  produce  of  the  East  should  patronize  it,  as  contributing  largely  to 
promote  a  just  knowledge  of  the  resources  of  that  vast  empire,  the  improvement  of 
which  would  materially  increase  the  commercial  greatness  of  Britain  and  of  India."— 
London  Medical  Gazette.     Second  Notice. 

"  No  one  who  would  be  acquainted  either  with  the  ornamental,  the  cultural,  or 
the  medical  qualities  of  the  Indian  Flora,  can  dispense  with  the  possession  of  Du. 
Royle's  highly-valuable   labours." — Journal  of  the  Axiatic  Society  of  Bengal. 

"  Mr.    Royle's   work  presents  a  most  systematic  and  complete  view  of  the  Natural 
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History  of  those  Regions  which,  though  the  first  that  has  been  given  to  the  world,  will 
probably  long  remain  the  best.  Instead  of  being  one  to  be  prized  by  mere  botanists  or 
geologists,  it  is  likely  to  have  the  warmest  admirers  among  the  politico-economical  class, 
whose  principal  care  is  how  to  increase  the  "  Wealth  of  Nations."  Its  contents  are  of 
so  generally-interesting  a  nature  that  it  can  hardly  fail  of  obtaining  a  very  extensive 
share  of  popularity." — Mechanic's  Mayazine. 

"  We  highly  recommend  this  publication  to  our  readers,  containing,  as  it  does, 
not  only  an  ample  store  of  information  respecting  the  natural  productions  of  the 
Himalayas,  but  also  the  best  general  view  of  the  physical  features  of  those  mag- 
nificent mountains."— Lon<fo?i  and  Edinburgh  Philoiophical  Magazine  and  Journal  of 
Science. 

"The  work  is  chiefly  addressed  to  the  scientific  naturalist,  but  contains  much  that 
is  also  interesting  to  the  more  general  student,  as  well  as  a  vast  number  of  interesting 
statements  regarding  a  most  interesting  portion  of  the  globe." — Journal  of  ike  Royal 
Geoyraphical  Society. 

"  This  will  be  found  to  be  one  of  the  most  scientific  and  comprehensive  works  of 
the  kind  that  has  ever  been  published." — Arboretum  Britannicum. 

"  The  text  is  rich  in  original  details,  as  well  as  in  elaborate  scientific  researches  ; 
and  every  thing  bearing  on  the  Materia  Medica,  whether  as  acknowledged  in  the 
schools,  or  as  existing  only  in  the  written  dispensatories  of  the  natives  of  the  country, 
is  studiously  noticed." — British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review. 

"  Dr.  LiNDLEY,  on  the  subject  of  Geography  of  Plants,  after  referring  to  the 
works  of  Brown,  Humboldt,  De  Candolle,  and  Schouw,  refers  his  readers  to 
"Royle's  most  instructive  Work  on  the  Flora  of  Northern  India,  and  of  Cash- 
mere." — Introduction  to  Botany.     Second  Edition,  p.  523. 

"  We  strongly  recommend  this  work,  not  only  to  botanists  and  horticulturists,  but  to 
readers  generally,  as  full  of  instructive  matter,  agreeably  placed  before  them,  on 
subjects  in  which  all  are  interested." — Loudon's  Gardener's  Magazine.     Second  Notice. 


By  the  same  Author, 

AN     ESSAY 


ANTiaUITY  OF  HINDOO  MEDICINE ; 


INCLUDING    AN 


Introductory  Lecture  to  the  Course  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  delivered  at 
King's-College.     8vo.     6s.  6d.  boards. 

"  This  very  curious  volume  has  been  already  so  fully  noticed  in  the  different  literary 
and  medical  journals,  that  we  have  only  the  agreeable  duty  of  recommending  it  to  the 
notice  of  our  general  and  medical  readers." — Edinburgh  New  Philosophical  Journal. 

"  A  work  of  immense  research  and  erudition."— Medico  Chirurgical  Review, 

"  The  existence,  then,  of  a  School  of  Medicine  in  Hindostan,  prior  to  the  age  of 
Dioscorides,  or  even  of  Hippocrates,  to  the  extent  of  this  portion  of  knowledge,  (Materia 
Medica,)  becomes  matter  of  demonstration.  We  cannot  pretend  to  trace  the  variety  of 
proofs  which  Dr.  Royle  produces  to  make  out  his  case.  For  this  purpose  he  ransacks 
the  history  of  Medicine,  as  it  existed  among  the  Persians,  Arabs,  and  Greeks;  all  of 
whom  he  shews  to  have  obtained  much  from  the  Hindoos,  whose  science,  therefore, 
must  have  been  anterior  to  theirs.  He  brings,  likewise,  a  number  of  facts,  derived 
from  Hindoo  literature,  to  shew  not  only  the  culture  of  Medicine,  but  of  Philosophy, 
the  fine  and  useful  arts,  and  Mathematics,  at  a  very  remote  period.  He  further  enters 
into  the  details  of  early  commerce,  and  brings  together  numerous  proofs  that  the  Egyp- 
tians, Phoenicians,  Jews,  and  Arabs,  had  constant  communications  with  India.  To  detail 
these,   would  be  to  quote  the  entire  \o\ume."—Athenaiim. 
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2. 
The  law  RELATING  to  INDIA  and  the  EAST  INDIA 

COMPANY; 

With  Notes  and  an  Appendix.     4to.  cloth.     £3.  3s. 
"  A  valuable  volume,  prepared  apparently  with  great  accuracy." — Times. 

3. 

ACHEEN,  AND  THE  PORTS  on  the  NORTH  and  EAST 
COASTS  OF  SUMATRA  ; 

With  Incidental  Notices  of  the  Trade  in  the  Eastern  Seas,  and  the  Aggressions 

of  the  Dutch. 

By  JOHN  ANDERSON,  Esq. 

Late  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company's  Civil  Service  at  Penang,  Singapore,  &  Malacca. 

8vo.  cloth  boards,  7s,  Gd. 

4. 

CHAPTERS  OF  THE 

MODERN  HISTORY  of  BRITISH  INDIA. 

By  Edward  Thornton,  Esq. 
Author  of  "  India;  its  State  and  Prospects."     8vo.  doth  boards,  lettered.     £1.  Is. 
"This  is  a  caluable  work,   the  result  of  much  knowledge  and  much  thought,  containing  considerable 
matter,  and  displaying  throughout  an  animated,  and  so  far  as  the  gravity  of  the  subject  admits,  a  not 
ungraceful  style.     The  reflections  of  the  Author  are  judicious,  and  his  opinions  upon  men  and  events 
unprejudiced  and  impartial." — Spectator. 
"The  book  is  full  of  solid  information." — Examiner. 

5. 
TRAVELS    IN    WESTERN    INDIA, 

Embracing  a  Visit  to  the  Sacred  Mountains  of  the  Jains;  and  the  most  cele- 
brated Shrines  of  the  Hindoo  Faith,  between  Rajpootana  and  the  Indus;  and  an 
account  of  the  ancient  City  of  Nehrwalla. 

By  the  late  Lieutenant-Colonel  JAMES  TOD, 

Author  of  "The  Annals  of  Rajasl'han."     Royal  4to.  cloth.     Price  £3.  13s.  6d. 

*»*  This  Work  is  embellished  with*  Nine   Plates   and  Vignettes,  beautifully  engraved 

from  Sketches  by  Mrs.  Hunter  Blair. 

"  A  work  which  must  be  regarded  as  the  most  important,  the  most  full,  and  the  most  interesting  that 

has  ever  appeared  upon  Western  India." — Atlas. 

"  As  a  sequel  to  the  '  Annals,'  the  present  publication  takes  it  place  among  the  most  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  our  knowledge  of  India," — Literary  Gazette. 

6. 

'The  BUCHANAN  PAPERS. 

The  HISTORY,  ANTIQUITIES,  TOPOGRAPHY,  &  STATISTICS  OF 

EASTERN    INDIA; 

Comprising  the  districts  of  Beliar,  Shahahad,  Bhayulpore,  Goridpore,  Dinajepore, 
Pvraniya,  Kiinypure,  and  Assam,  in  relation  to  their  Geology,  Mineraloyij,  Botany, 
Agriculture,  Commerce,  Sec.  &c.  Surveyed  under  the  orders  of  the  Supreme  Govern- 
ment, and  collated  from  the  original  documents  at  the  East  India  House,  by  MONT- 
GOMERY MARTIN,  Complete  in  3  vols,  8vo.  with  numerous  plates.  £3.  12s.  cloth 
boards,  lettered. 

"This  work  is  now  concluded,  and  we  can  only  repeat  our  previous  opinion,  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  additions  to  the  literature  of  the  present  (itiy."—Litcrari/  Gazette. 

"  The  materials  collected  are  of  the  most  valuable  kind." — Asiatic  Journal, 

"  iVIr.  Martin's  industry  deserves  our  warmest  praiia"— A'aaoi  and  Military  Gazelle. 
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7. 

BY  AUTHORITY. 

STATISTICS  OF  THE  COLONIES  of  the  BRITISH 
EMPIRE, 

In  the  West  Indies,  South  America,  North  America,  Asia,  Australasia,  Africa, 
and  Europe;  from  the  official  Records  of  the  Colonial  Office. 
By  MONTGOMERY  MARTIN, 
Author  of  the  "  History  of  the  British  Colonies,"  &c.  &c.     In  one  large  vol.  royal  8vo. 
With  Maps,  Plans,  &c.     Price  £2.  2s.  cloth  boards. 
*3(*  A  work  of  reference  for  the  Statesman,  Merchant,  Emigrant,  &c. 
"  It  is  a  book  which  no  library  ought  to  be  without" — Xew  Monthly  Magazine. 
"This  is,  undoubtedly,  one  of  the  most  valuable  compilations  of  modem  times." — U.  S.  Journal. 
"  It  is  not  only  the  most  complete  publication  of  its  kind  extant,  but  the  most  authentic" — Atlas. 
"  A  more  laborious,  and  at  the  same  time  essentially  useful  volume,  has  never  come  before  us." — Kaval 
and  Military  Gazette. 
"  It  forms,  in  fact,  a  complete  Colonial  Encyclopaedia." — Argus. 

8. 

CONSIDERATIONS     RESPECTING    THE 

TRADE    WITH    CHINA. 

By  JOSEPH  THOMPSON,  late  of  the  East  India  House.     Post  8vo.  5s.  boards. 

9. 

The  WELLESLEY  DESPATCHES  :  INDIA. 

The  DESPATCHES,  MINUTES,  and  CORRESPONDENCE  of  the  MAR- 
QUESS WELLESLEY,  K.G.,  during  his  Administration  in  India. 
Revised  by  his  Lordship,  and  Edited  by  Mr.  MONTGOMERY  MARTIN. 
Now  complete  in  5  large  vols.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  Maps,  Plans,  &c. 
Price  £6.  10s.  cloth  boards. 

"  Lord  Welleslet's  letters  are  admirable  compositions:  they  are  evidence  of  a  highly-gifted  mind, 
and  the  collection  of  historical  facts  cannot  but  be  highly  appreciated."— ^'^atia/ ^  Military  Gazette. 

"The  despatches  may  be  truly  called  national  records,  of  which  England  may  justly  be  proud." — Jfc- 
tropolitan  Magazine. 

"  A  publication  of  peculiar  and  extraordinary  interest" — Edinburgh  Review. 

10. 
MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  and  REPORTS 

Taken  before  the  Select  Committees   of  both   Houses  of  Parliament,   previous   to  the 

Renewal  of  the  Company's  Charter,  in  18-3.3,  and  the  Opening  of  the 

CHINA  TRADE.     2  vols.  8vo.     Price  £2.  2s.  boards. 

11. 

The  CHINESE  VINDICATED  ; 

Or,  another  VIEW  OF  THE  OPIUM  QUESTION; 
Being  in  reply  to  a  Pamphlet  by  Samuel  Warren,  Esq.  By  Capt.  T.  H.  BULLOCK. 

8vo.  sewed,     2s.  6d. 

12. 
The    east    INDIA    GAZETTEER; 

Containing  particular  Descriptions  of  the  Empires,  Kingdoms,  Principalities, 

Provinces,  Cities,  &c.  of  Hindostan,  and  the  adjacent  Countries; 

India  beyond  the  Ganges,  &c. 

By  the  late  WALTER  HAMILTON.     2  vols.  8vo.     £1.  12s,  cloth  boards,  lettered. 
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13. 

The  rise  and  PROGRESS  of 

The    BRITISH    POWER    in    INDIA. 

By  PETER  AUBER,  M.  R.A.S.,  late  Secretary  to  the  Hon.  East  India  Company. 
Complete  in  two  lai-ge  volumes,  8vo.,  price  £2.  2s.  cloth  boards. 
(A  few  copies  on  royal  paper,  price  £3.  3s.) 

"The  work  cannot  fail  to  present  matter  of  great  interest  to  all,  but  especially  to  the  Indian  reader." — 

Times. 
Also,  by  the  same  Author, 

CHINA; 
An  Outline  of  its  Government,  Laws,  and  Policy, 

And  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Embassies  to,  and  Intercourse  with,  that  Empire; 
illustrated  by  a  Chart  of  Canton  River.     8vo.  IOs.  6d.  boards. 
"  It  is  exactly  the  kind  of  book  which  the  times  want." — Literary  Gazette, 

14. 
OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE 

LAW  AND   CONSTITUTION  of  INDIA; 

On  the  Nature  of  Landed  Tenures;  and  on  the  System  of  Revenue  and  Finance,  as 

estaljlished  by  the  Moohuramudan   Law  and  Moghul  Government; 

With  an  Inquiry  into  the  Revenue,  and  Judicial  Administration,  and  Regulations  of 

Police,  as  at  present  existing  in  Bengal. 

By  Lieut. -CoL.  GALLOWAY,  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company's  Service. 

Second  Edition,  with  Additions.     8vo.  12s.  cloth  boards,  lettered. 

15. 
SCENES   AND   CHARACTERISTICS  of  HINDOSTAN, 

With  Sketches  of  Anglo-Indian  Society. 

By  EMMA  ROBERTS,  Author  of  "Memoirs  of  the  Rival  Houses  of  York 

and  Lancaster,"   "  Oriental  Scenes,"  &c. 

Second  Edition.     2  vols,  post  8vo.  18s.  cloth   boards. 

♦'Never,  we  think,  has  British  Society  in  Hindostan  been  described  with  more  liveliness  and  fidelity 
than  by  Miss  Robehts." — Tait'n  Magazine. 

IG. 
PRODROMUS; 

Or,  AN  INQUIRY  INTO  THE  FIRST  PRINCIPIiES  OF  REASONING; 

Including  an  Analysis  oi  the  Human  Mind, 

By  Sir  GRAVES  CHAMNEY   HAUGHTON,  K.  H.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  &c. 

Member  of  the  Institute  of  France,  &c.     8vo.,  price  7s.  cloth. 

"This  is  a  charming  book,  and  should  be  the  vade-mecum  of  all  who  intend  entering  tlic  Corycian  Cave 

of  Mctaphy.sics.     It  is  a  clue  that  will   extricate  them   from  the  labyrinth.     If  they  make  this  their 

Aladdin's  lamp,  its  good  genius  will  preserve  tliem  from  present  bewilderment ;  and  enable  them,  in  the 

sequel,  to  derive  advantage  from  their  intercourse  with  the  visionary  and  spiritual  world." — British  Mag. 

Also,  by  the  Same, 

A   LETTER  to  the  Right  Hon.  CHARLES  WATKIN 
WILLIAMS  WYNN,  M.P.,  &c. 

On  the  danger  to  which  the  Constitution  is  exposed  from  the  Encroachments  of  the 
Courts  of  Lavf.     8vo.  sewed,  2s. 


17. 
ANGLO-INDIA,  SOCIAL,  MORAL,   and  POLITICAL; 

3  vols,  post  8vo.,  £1.  7s.  boards. 

"  No  work  can  afford  better  information  regarding  the  East,  than  these  excellent  volumes." — Naval  and 
Military  Gazette. 
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MAP  of  CHINA  and  the  ADJACENT  COUNTRIES,  drawn 

from  the  latest  Surveys  and  other  Authentic  Documents;  containing  all  the  Geogra- 
phical Information  relating:  to  that  Country  and  adjacent  Tracts,  up  to  the  present 
time,  by  JOHN  WALKER.  On  one  large  sheet,  colored,  8s. ;  on  cloth,  in  a  case, 
lis.;  on  cloth,  with  roller,  12s.  6d. ;  or  varnished,  14s.;  or  in  a  frame,  varnished, 
£1.  14s.  6d. 

CHART  of  the  CANTON  RIVER,  folded  in  case,  2s.  6d. 
GENERAL  CHART  from  ENGLAND  to  CHINA,  including 

the  Indian  Seas;  inscribed  to  James  Horsburgh,  F.R.S.,  &c.  &c.  On  one  large  sheet, 
price  78.  6d. ;  or  on  cloth,  bound,  10s.  6d. ;  or  on  cloth,  bound  and  colored,  12s. 

A   MAP   of  INDIA,   from   the  latest  Surveys  of   the   best 

Authorities,  and  corrected  to  the  present  time.  On  six  sheets  of  Atlas,  £2.  12s.  6d. ;  on 
cloth,  in  a  case,  £.3.  13s.  6d. ;  or  on  cloth,  with  rollers,  varnished,  £4.  4s. 

*»*  Among  the  great  mass  of  materials  used  in  the  construction  of  this  Map,  the  following  may  be  parti- 
cularized : — the  Surreys  of  Colonel  M'Kenzie  in  the  Mysore;  of  Brigadier  Lambton,  as  well  as  numerous 
Positions  determined  by  him  in  the  course  of  his  Trigonometrical  Operations;  of  Colonel  Hodgson  and 
Captains  Webb  and  White  in  the  Mountainous  Districts  ;  of  Captain  Franklin  in  Bundlecund  ;  of 
Captain  Johnson  in  Bhopal ;  of  Lieut.  Wilcox  in  Assam ;  of  Lieut.  Fisher  in  Sylhet ;  and  of  Capt. 
Pemberton  in  Munipoor.  Malvta  is  copied  from  Sir  John  Malcolm's  Map.  The  latest  routes  of 
Mr.  Moorcroft  have  also  been  inserted, 

A  SMALLER  MAP  of  INDIA,   compiled  from  the   latest 

Documents,  and  respectfully  inscribed  to  Major  James  Rennell,  F.R.S.,  &c.  &c.  &c. 
On  one  large  sheet,  18s. ;  or  on  cloth,  in  a  case,  or  on  rollers,  £1.  5s. ;  or  with  rollers, 
varnished,  £1,  9s. 

MAP  of  the  WESTERN  PROVINCES  of  HINDOOSTAN, 

constructed  from  the  most  recent  Surveys.  Corrected  to  the  present  time.  On  four 
sheets  of  Atlas,  £1.  lis.  6d.  ;  or  on  cloth,  in  a  case,  £2.  5s. 


MAP  of  the  COUNTRIES  on  the  NORTH-WEST  FRON- 
TIER of  INDIA,  compiled  from  various  documents,  by  JOHN  WALKER.  On  four 
Sheets,  price  10s.  6d, ;  or  on  cloth,  in  case,  17s.  6d. 


A  GENERAL  CHART  of  the  RIVER  HOOGLY,  and  the 

APPROACHES  to  it  from  FALSE  POINT  to  CALCUTTA.  Compiled  from  the 
Surveys  of  Captains  Lloyd,  Maxfield,  and  Court.  By  JOHN  WALKER,  Geo- 
grapher to  the  Hon.  East-India  Company.     On  one  .sheet,  7s. 

MAP    of  UPPER   ASSAM.      Comprising   the    Districts    of 

JOORHAT,  LUCKIMPORE,    and  SUDIYA.     Shewing  the  TSA    TZtACTS 

discovered  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Bruce,  Superintendent  of  Tea  Culture  to  the  Hon.  East-India 
Company  in  Assam.  Also  the  Roads  proposed  to  be  opened  from  Sudiya  to  the  Booree 
Dihing.     Scale  four  miles  to  an  inch.     Cloth  case,  £1.  10s. 
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